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PREFACE 


Tus third and concluding volume of the works of 
Isocrates contains a translation of all the discourses, 
and of the letters, which are not found in the previ- 
ously published Volumes I and II of the Loeb Library 
Isocrates in the translation of Dr. George Norlin. 

The text of this edition of Volume II] is based on 
that of Friedrich Blass, Isocratzs Oraiones, Leipzig, 
Teubner, last impression, Vol. I, 1913; Vol. II, 4987. 

Not only have the critical notes in the Introduction 
to the Teubner Text of Isocrates as published by 
Blass been consulted, but also the detaled Critical 
Apparatus of E. Drerup in his Isocratis Opera Omni1, 
Vol I, Leipzig, 1906. Drerup’s exhaustive Apparatus 
available m his edition, which contains all the dis- 
courses in this Vol. III of Isocrates except Oraton 
XIV and the Letters, makes unnecessary in this 
volume the citation of numerous textual variants 
which would be of mterest only to the specialist. 
Critical notes with the more important readings are | 
hkewise to be found in the Budé edition of Isocrates 
with translation into French, by G. Mathieu and E. 
Brémond, Paris (Vol. I, 1928; Vol. II, 1938). There 
is also an edition in the Dutch language of the T’rapez- 
iticus by J. C. Bongenaar, Utrecht, 1933 

The Greek text of Isocrates 1s fortunately so good 
that extensive emendation has not been necessary in 


vil 


PREFACE 


the past. In this volume important departures from 
the text are noted m the footnotes. Changes in the 
accentuation and punctuation as found in the Teubner 
text edited by Blass are numerous. 

Forea general account of Manuscripts, Editions, 
Translations, etc, of Isocrates’ works the reader is 
referred to Norlin’s General Introduction in Volume I 
of the Loeb Library Isocrates, pages xlvi-li. Biblio- 
graphical references of value to the study of the 
discourses in this volume will be found in the Intro- 
ductions and footnotes to the translation. 


LaRue Van Hoox 
New Yore, 1944 
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IX. EVAGORAS 


INTRODUCTION 


Tue discourse entitled Evagoras is the third of the 
““ Cyprian ”’ orations. The Fest of these, To Nicocles,* 
is addressed to the son of Evagoras, king of Cyprus, 
who succeeded his father on the throne, and gives 
the young ruler advice on how a king should conduct 
himself toward his subjects. The second, Nicocles 
or The Cyprians,® discusses the duties of a king’s 
subjects. The third, Evagoras, is an encomium 
(rhetorical eulogy) and was composed for a festival 
held by Nicocles in memory of his father Evagoras, 
king of the Cyprian kingdom of Salamis. 

The main facts of the hfe of Evagoras, his accession 
to the monarchy and his deeds as ruler, are narrated 
in Isocrates’ discourse although, in accordance with 
the rhetorical rules of this form of composition, they 
are embellished by the author. 

Evagoras gained the throne not later than 411 8 ¢., 
and died in 374. 8.c. Aristotle in the Polztics (1311 b) 
.states that Evagoras was murdered, but Isocrates 1s 
silent with respect to the manner of the death of 
his hero. 

The date of the composition is not known with 
exactness. No doubt it was delivered not many years 


@ See Isocrates, Or. II and Introd. to that discourse 
(Vol. I, pp. 38-39, L.C.L.). 

» See Taocrstes, Or. III (Vol. I, pp. 74-75, L.C.L.). 
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EVAGORAS 


after the death of Evagoras. Blass * dates it about 
370 B.c.; Jebb® places it as late as 365 w.c. The 
later date is preferred by Mathieu.° Isocrates him- 
self, at the time of writing the discourse, was advanced 
in years.’ 

The Evagoras, like the Encomsum of Helen and the 
Busiris, belongs to the epide:cte or display group of 
Isocratean compositions and in its style shows the 
influence of the rhetorician Gorgias,¢ but it is unlike 
these discourses on mythical personages mm that it 
is a sincere panegyric of the murdered king whom 
Isocrates personally knew and admired. There is, 
however, much exaggeration in the delineation of 
the character of the hero. This embellishment was 
always present in eulogies and was an inevitable 
characteristic of the rhetorical funeral oratsoneas it 
was developed by the Sophists. In consequence, 
Isocrates relates only the successes of Evagoras and 
omits all mention of the reverses of the king.’ 


@ Dre attische Beredsamkert ii. p. 285. 
» Attic Orators u. p. 104. 
* Isocrate u. p. 148. 4 See § 73. 
¢ See § 46, note a 
See Busiris 4, where such a procedure 1s justified. 


ISOKPATOTS 
9. EYATOPAE 


[189] ‘Opadv, & NindwAas, typ@vra oe tov rapov Tot 
TaTpos ov povov TH An Be Kat TH Kdddes TOV 
EmTUpEpopevenv, ad Kab Xopois Kat povorrg Kab 
yopmucois aydouw, er. dé mpos TovTows immwv TE 
Kal Tpiypwy dpidrars, Kab Acinovr’ ovdepiay | Tov 

2 ToLovTwY brepBoryjy, Hynodpny Evaydpay, et tis 
€oTLv aioPnors: Tots TeTeAevTn KOOL TEpt Toy evOade 
yuyvopevoy, eters prev amodéxyeoat Kai trabra, 
Kal Xaipery Op@vTa THY TE Tept adTov emuueAcvay 
Kal THY ony peyadonpéeretay, mov S° av rt mAciw 
Xap éxew Tots aAXous drracw, et tis Suvnbein 
Tept Tov éemirndevpdtwy adrob Kai Tav Kiwdtvev 

3 afiws SreAety Tov exeivan TempayLevenv” edpn- 
copev yap Tovs giroripovs Kal peyahoyxous 
TaV avdp@v ov pdvov avr T@Y ToLovTWY éraL.vel- 
aban Rovdopevovs, GAN avri rot Civ dmrofyyorety 
evkAcds atpoupévous, Kat paMov mrept THs ddéns 
y} tot Biov onovddlovras, Kal mdvra towbtyras, 
Omrws abdvarov Ty wept abrav pnp Karanct- 


4yovow. at pev ody Samdvar r&v pev tovovrwr 
4s 
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IX. EVAGORAS 


Wuen I saw you, Nicocles,? honouring the tomb of 
your father, not only with numerous and beautiful 
offerings, but also with dances, music, and athletic 
contests, and, furthermore, with races of horses and. 
triremes, and leaving to others no possibility of 
surpassing you ® in such celebrations, I judged that 
Evagoras (if the dead have any perception of that 
which takes place in this world),° while gladly accept- 
ing these offerings and rejoicing in the spectacle of 
your devotion and princely magnificence m honour- 
ing him, would feel far greater gratitude to anyone 
who could worthily recount his principles m life and 
his perilous deeds than to all other men; for we 
shall find that men of ambition and greatness of 
soul not only are desirous of praise for such things, 
but prefer a glorious death to hfe, zealously seeking 
glory rather than existence,# and doing all that lies’ 
in their power to leave behind a memory of them- 
selves that shall never die. Expenditure of money 


® For Nicocles see Introd. to this discourse. 
» A favourite expression of Isocrates; cf. Panegyr. 5 and 


De Bigis 34 
¢ Of. Isocrates, Aegin. 42 and Plat 61; also Plato, 
Apology 40 c. 4 Cf. To Philip 135 
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i) A > LA o \ A at bd 
adder eEepydlovrat, tot 5€ mAovrou onpeidy eiow' 
€ A ‘ A 4 4 \ Cd 2 , 
ot O€ Tept THY povatKnY Kal Tas ddAas aywvias 
” ~ e 
évTes, of pev Tas Suvdyets Tas adTadv, ot dé Tas 
4 b] ? ~ 3 A ? f 
Téxvag emiderEduevor, opis attods €vrioTtépous 
/ e \ , > “~ fa 4 
KaréoTnoay’ 6 be Adyos ei Kad@s Si€APou Tas 
bl f \ ‘ 
exeivou mpdfeis, aeluvyorov ay THY aperyv THY 
Evaydpov mapa méow avlpamrois roinoetev. 

5 “Eyphy pev obv Kat rovs GAAovs ézawwetv Tovs 
ys ¢ -™ Ad > & ta ¢ > <4 
ed atrav dvipas ayalovs yeyevnuévous, iv’ of Te 

~ ¥ “~ > 
duvdpevot Ta THY GAAwY Epya Koopety ev eiddoe 
vA & / ” > , 3 oo 
[190] zrotodpevoe Tovs Adyous Tats GAnBeiats éexpHvro 
TEept avT@Y, of Te vewTEpot PidoTipoTrépws du€KewvTo 
X ¢ 
mpos THY apeTHy, ElddTES OTL TOUTWY EdAOyHaoVTaL 
~ ~ 4 
parAov dv dy ayeivous odds adbrods tapdoywow. 
~ % f ? wn” 3 ? 7 co” ‘ \ 
6 vov dé Tis odk av afuunoeer, Gray Gpa TOUS peéeVv 
‘ \ es . 
mept ta Tpwika Kat Tovs émréxewa yevouévous ty- 
\ ~ 
voupevous Kat Tpaymdovpevous, adrov dé mpoedy, 
x € / \ Pd , 7 7 f 
pnd av drepBadrAn tas éxeivwv aperds, undérrore 
rotovTwy éraivwyv afiwoycdpevov; Ttovtwy 8 ai- 
twos 6 pidvos, @ Totro pdvov ayaloy mpdceotw, 
OTL LéyloTov KaKOV TOis Exyovoly éoTW. ovTW yap 
v 4 ¢ > za) 2 
ties SvoKdrAws TepiKacw, wof Adiov av edAoyou- 
-pévwv akovovey ots ovK toaow ef yeydvacw, 7 
A 
TovTwrv, 0p dv ed metrovOdres abrot Tuyydvovow 

Jov pyv dovdevréov rods voty Eyovras Tols otrw 

Kax@s dpovotow, adAd T&v pev ToLodTwy dpedAn- 
/ ‘ > » > / bd ? A OO} A 
téov, tovs 8° aAdous eftoréov dxovew mepi dv Kal 
f f 4 > a > bd A 4 
Adyerv Sixady eorw, aAAws 7° erred) Kai Tas 





* ¢.9., Heracles, Theseus, and the Argonauts. 
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can effect nothing of this kind, but is an indication 
of wealth only ; and those who devote themselves 
to music and letters and to the vanous contests, 
some by exhibiting their strength and others their 
artistic skill, win for themselves greater hdénour. 
But the spoken words which should adequately re- 
count the deeds of Evagoras would make his virtues 
never to be forgotten among all mankind 

Now other writers should have praised those who 
in their own time had proved themselves good men, 
to the end that those who have the ability to glorify 
the deeds of their contemporaries, by Laney d in 
the presence of those who knew the facts might have 
employed the truth concerning them, and also that 
the younger generation might with greater emula- 
tion have striven for virtue, knowing well that they 
would be praised more highly than those whom they 
have excelled in ment. But as it is, who would 
not be disheartened when he sees those who lived 
in the time of the Trojan War, and even earlier,* 
celebrated in song and tragedy, and yet foresees that 
even if he himself surpass their valorous achieve- 
ments he will never be thought worthy of such 
praise > The cause of this is envy, which has this 
as its only good—it is the greatest ewl to those 
who feel it. For some are so ungenerous by nature 
that they would listen more gladly -te the praise of 
men of whose existence they are uncertain rather 
than of those who may have been their own bene- 
factors Men of intelligence, however, should not 
let themselves be enslaved by men whose minds are 
so perverted; on the contrary, they should ignore 
such as these and accustom thew fellows to hear 
about those whom we are in duty bound to praise, 
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3 id ~ | 

emidécers topev yuyvopevas Kal Tov Trexyvav Kat 

tav adhwv amdvrwv ob Sia Tods éupevovras Tots 

Kaleordow, adda. dia rods ésravopfobyras Kai ToA~ 
~ > ? ~ on \ ~ > 7? 

pavrus dei Te Kwely Tov ph Kadds eyovTwv. 

8 Oisa pev ody Ste yaderdv eoTrw 6 pédAAw croveey, 
avdpos aperny dud Adywv éyxwpidlew. onpefov dé 
péytorov: rept prev yap GAAwy moAA@v Kat TavTo~ 

~ FA ~ e \ 4 r / 
Samay A€yew tTodAuadow of mepi tiv piAocodiav 
avres, TEpi € THY ToLovTwy ovdels TumroT adTOv 

“~ ad 
ovyypapew éreyeipnoey. Kat modAAjnv adrois exw 

~ a 4 f 
ovyyvepny. Tots pev yap moimrats woAAot bé- 

‘ 
9 Sovrar Kdopoty Kal yap wAnaidlovras Tovs Feovs 

a 2 a ? té > ] “a ~ 7 by an 

Tots avOpazoats oldv 7° atrots movfoat Kat dtadeyo- 
piévous Kal ovvaywrilopevous ols av BovAnfdor, 
Kat tept tovrwy dnAdoat pu) pdvoy Tois TeTay~- 

7 > ?- > 4 ‘\ 4 f 4 \ ~ 
pévois ovépaow, adda Ta pwev E€vois, TA SE Kawvots, 
Ta de perapopais, Kal undev trapaAcrety, adAd mr&ov 
10 Tois eiSeou StamrouKtAay THY moinow: Tots Sé Trepl 
tovs Adyous obdev Ecorse THY TotovTwv, GAN’ azo- 
TOouws Kal TOY d6voudTrwy Tots moAiTiKOls povoy Kal 
[191] rv evOupnydtrwy rots mept adras tas mpateus 

- avayKator é€ort ypnobar. ampos dé Tovrois of pev 
pera pérpwv Kat pvubua@v dmavra motovow, ot 
5 ovdevds tovTwy Kowwvotow: & Toca’rny exer 

, 4 +> * A “*~n A 4 ‘ “~ > Q f 
yapw, wor dv Kat TH Aer Kat Tots vOvpypaow 
EXN KaKas, Guws avrats tats edpvbuias Kat Tats 





* Really oratory and rhetoric, for the meaning of 
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especially since we are aware that progress is made, 
not only in the arts, but in all other activities, not 
through the agency of those that are satisfied with 
things as they are, but through those who correct, 
and have the courage constantly to change, anything 
which is not as 1t should be. 

I am fully aware that what I propose to do is 
difficult—to eulogize in prose the virtues of a man 
The best proof is this Those who devote themselves 
to philosophy * venture to speak on many subjects 
of every kind, but no one of them has ever attempted 
to cormpose a discourse on such a theme.® And I 
can make much allowance for them For to the 
poets is granted the use of many embellishments 
of language, since they can represent the gods as 
associating with men, conversing with and aiding 
m battle whomsoever they please, and they ‘can 
treat of these subjects not only in conventional ex- 
pressions, but in words now exotic, now newly coined, 
and now mm figures of speech, neglecting none, but 
using every kind with which to embroider their 
poesy.° Orators, on the contrary, are not permitted 
the use of such devices; they must use with pre- 
cision only words in current use and only such ideas 
as bear upon the actual facts. Besides, the poets 
compose all their works with metre and rhythm, 
while the orators do not share in any of these advan- - 
tages ; and these lend such charm that even though 
the poets may be deficient in style and thoughts, 
yet by the very spell of ther rhythm and harmony 


“philosophy ” in Isocrates see the General Introd., Vol. I, 
» MAVI, a 
4 > Prose encomia existed before this time, but they were 
mostly exercises on mythical subjects written by Sophists. 
e With this passage compare Arist. Poetics 1457 b. 
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1} oupypserpiats puxaywyotor TOUS dxovovras. yvoin 
& av ris exeibev Thy dvvapLey adréiy: iy yep Ts 
Tay mounpareny TOV eddoxyovvro 70, pev ovopara 
Kat ms Stavoias KaraAimn, To 5é€ _BeTpov biahdon, 
davycerar mond KaTadeeorepa tis Sd6&ns As viv 
éyopev mepi avray. Gpcos dE _Kaitrep Tocobrov 
meovertovons Tijs TOUTES , ovK OKYNTEOY, aAN’ 
cmometparéov Tov Adyu € éoTiv, ei Kal Toro Suvi) 
govrat, TOUS dyabods avSpas jeddoyeiv pndey yxetpov 
Ta@V ev Tats pdais Kal Tots perpois eyicanpralovroy. 

12 ITpérov pev ov mrept THS pucews THs Edaydpov, 
Kat tivwyv Hv dmdyovos, ei Kal qmoXNoi mTpoeri- 
oTayrat, Soxet pou mpeTrely Kape TOV dw EvEeKa, 
SveAGcty mept abray, iva, mayres eiddow b7t KaA~ 
Kicrav atrG Kai peyiorwv Tapaderypareoy Kara- 
Acuplevrenv ovdev KaTadeeorepov atbrov exetvony 

13 TapETXev. opodoyetrat peev yap Tous aro Aws 
evyeveoTarous TaV jeer eivat, TOUTWY o avr@y 
odk torw Boris obe av AlaxiBas mpokpivevey* €v 
pev yap Tots dMous yéveow edprcopev Tovs pe 
drrepBaMovras, Tous dé KaradecorTépous ovTas, 
ovToL 6 davres OvoHAoTOTATOL TOV Kad abrovs 

14 yeydvacw. todto pev yap Aiaxos 6 Atos pev 
éxyovos, Tod 5é yévous tot Teuxpiddv mpdyovos, 

- rocotrov dujveyKey wWoTe yevomevwy adyudv ev 
Tots “EM not Kat moAAdy avOpatresv Siapbaperrwy, 
erred) TO peyebos Tijs ovppopas drrepeBaev, 7A- 
Gov ot mpocoT@res THV modecv t ixeTevovres avrov, 
vouitovtes Sia THs ovyyeveias Kal Tis ebocPelas 
Tis éxeivov Ttaxtor av edpéobar mapa t&v Gedv 





* Cf. Plato, Rep. 601 s. » Cf. Nicocles 42. 
10 
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they bewitch their listeners* The power of poetry 
may be understood from this consideration ; uf one 
should retain the words and ideas of poems which 
are held in high esteem, but do away with the metre, 
they will appear far inferior to the epmien wé now 
have of them. Nevertheless, although poetry has 
advantages so great, we must not shrink from the 
task, but must make the effort and see if it will be 
possible in prose to eulogize good men m no worse 
fashion than their encomiasts do who employ song 
and. verse. 

In the first place, with respect to the birth and 
ancestry of Evagoras,’ even if many are already 
familiar with the facts, I believe it is fitting that I 
also should recount them for the sake of the others, 
that all may know that he proved himself not infexior 
to the noblest and greatest examples of excellence 
which were of his inheritance For it is acknowledged 
that the noblest of the demigods are the sons of 
Zeus, and there is no one who would not award first 
place among these to the Aeacidae ; for while in 
the other families we shall find some of superior 
and some of inferior worth, yet all the Aeacidae 
have been most renowned of all thew contempor- 
aries. In the first place Aeacus,* son of Zeus and 
ancestor of the family of the Teucridae, was so dis- 
tinguished that when a drought visited the Greeks 
and many persons had perished, and when the mag- 
nitude of the.calamity had passed all bounds, the 
leaders of the cities came as supphants to him ; for 
they thought that, by reason of his kinship with Zeus 
and his piety, they would most quickly obtain from 


¢ Aeacus, son of Zeus and Aegina, was renowned for his 
piety. - 
11 
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15 TOv wapéyrwr Kaxdy dmad\\ayjv. ocwblévres Se 
! e 30 2 e *\ ; > 2 
Kal tuyovres Gv edenOnoar, tepov év Aiyivn Kar- 
€aTH}OavTO Kowov Tay ‘EAAjvev, odmep éxelivos 
[192] €roujoaro THY edxyy. Kal Kar” exelvov TE Tov 
xXpovov ews Hv per avopwmwyv, wera KaAAtorns av 
56Ens dierédeoev" ETTELOY, TE per Mage TOV Biov, 
A€yerat mapa IAovrwv kai Képn peyioras tindas 
€ywy mapedpevety Exeivots. 

Tovrov 8€ maides joav TeAapwv Kat Inreds, dv 

£ A 4 > ¢€ 4 ? \ / 
6 pev Erepos pel? ‘Hpaxréouvs émt Aaopédovra 
EA 3 4 > / ‘ +> ww 
oTparevodpevos apioreiwy HEwwOn, HnAeds 8° ev 
TE TH paxyn TH mpos Kevravpous apiorevoas Kat 
Kara TroAAovs a&AAous Kivdtvous evdoxiunoas Oéreds 
Nypéws, Ovytos av alavarn, ovvmKnoe, Kat 
povov ToUTOV Pact THY mpoyeyernpevey tard Oedv 
17 év rois yapos byévatov acbjvar. totrow 8 éxa- 

~ \ Ld \ “ bf ? 
tépov, Tedapdvos pev Atas kat Tedxpos éyevéoOny, 
TInAdws 8’ Axidreds, | ot Hey LoTov Kat capéorarav 
édeyxov edocav THis abr@v aperijs- ov yop év Tais 
abrav mroneat povov EmpWTevaay, oud” ev Tots Td- 
mous ev ols Karw@xKovv, aAAG otpareias Tots “EAAn- 
ow emi tovs PBapBdpovs yevopévns, Kal mroAAdv 
18 pey exatépwv aOpoicbévTrwv, obdeves S€ T&V dvo- 
pascrav amodedbévtos, év tovtois Tots KevdUvots 
“A tAA 4 A € / PS) 4 Ad oe 3 
. “Axidreds pev andvrwv Sujveynev. Alas d€ per 
éxeivov Mpiarevoe, TeBxpos Sé THs TE ToUrw 
ovyyevelas aftos Kat trav aAAwy oddevds yeipwr 
YEevopevos, eretoy Tpotay ouvetether, dpercdpevos 
eis Kémpov Xadapiva tre Kara@Kicev, opedvupov 





* This was the Aiakeion, described by Pausanias u. 29. 
» Persephoné. 
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the gods relief from the woes that afflicted them. 
Having gained their desire, they were saved and 
built in Aegina a temple % to be shared by all the 
Greeks on the very spot where he had offered his 
prayer. During his entire stay among men hé ever 
enjoyed the fairest repute, and after his departure 
from life it is said that he sits by the side of Pluto 
and. Koré ° in the enjoyment of the highest honours.¢ 

The sons of Aeacus were Telamén and Peleus ; 
Telamén won the meed of valour m an expedition 
with Heracles against Laomedon,! and Peleus, having 
distinguished himself in the battle with the Centaurs 
and having won glory in many other hazardous enter- 
prises, wedded Thetis, the daughter of Nereus, he 
a mortal winning an immortal bride. And they say 
that at his wedding alone, of all the human. race who 
have ever hved, the wedding-song was sung by gods. 
To each of these two were born sons—to Telamén 
Ajax and Teucer, and to Peleus Achilles, and these 
heroes gave proof of their valour in the clearest and 
most convincing way; for not alone in their own 
cities were they pre-emiment, or in the places where 
they made their homes, but when an expedition was 
organized by the Greeks against the barbarians,* 
and a great army was assembled on either side and 
no warrior of repute was absent, Achilles above all 
distinguished himself in these perils And Ajax 
was second to him in valour, and Teucer, who proved 
himself worthy of their kinship and inferior to none 
of the other heroes, after he had helped in the ca 
ture of Troy, went to Cyprus and founded Salamis, 

¢ Aeacus, Minos, and Rhadamanthys were reputed to be 
the judges in the world of the dead. 

4 Laomedon, with the help of Poseidon, built Troy. 

* i.¢., the Trojans. 3 
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@ The island Salamis near Athens. 
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iving to it the name of his former native land *; and 
he left behind him the family that now reigns 

So distinguished from the beginning was the heri- 
tage transmitted to Evagoras by his ancestors. After 
the city had been founded mm this manner, the rule 
at first was held by Teucer’s descendants ; at a later 
time, however, there came from Phoenicia a fugitive, 
who, after he had gained the confidence of the king 
who then reigned, and had won great power, showed 
no proper gratitude for the favour shown him; on 
the contrary, he acted basely toward his host, and 
being skilled at grasping, he expelled his benefactor 
and. himself seized the throne. But distrustful of the 
consequences of his measures and wishing to make 
his position secure, he reduced the city to barbarism, 
and brought the whole island into subservience to 
the Great King.? 

Such was the state of affairs in Salamis, and the 
descendants of the usurper were in possession of 
the throne when Evagoras was born. I prefer to 
say nothing of the portents, the oracles, the visions 
appearing in dreams, from which the impression 
might be gamed that he was of superhuman birth, 
not because I disbelieve the reports, but that I 
may make it clear to all that I am so far from resort- 
ing to invention in speaking of his deeds that even 
of those matters which are in fact true I dismiss such . 
as are known only to the few and of which not all 
the citizens are cognizant And I shall begm my 
account of him with the generally acknowledged 
facts. 

When Evagoras was a boy he possessed beauty, 
bodily strength, and modesty, the very qualities that 


+ The king of Persia, Artaxerxes. 
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are most becoming to that age. Witnesses could be 
produced for these assertions: for his modesty— 
fellow-citizens who were educated with him : for his 
beauty—all who beheld him ; for his strength—all 
the contests * in which he vanquished his age-mrates. 
When he attained to manhood not only did all 
these qualities grow up with him, but to them 
were also added manly courage, wisdom, and justice, 
and that too in no ordinary measure, as is the case 
with some others, but each of these characteristics 
in extraordinary degree. So surpassing was his excel- 
lence of both body and mind, that when the kings of 
that tume looked upon him they were terrified and 
feared for their throne, thinking that a man of such 
nature could not possibly pass his life in the status 
of a private citizen, but whenever they observed his 
character, they felt such confidence in him that they 
believed that even if anyone else should dare to 
injure them, Evagoras would be their champion. And 
although opimons of him were so at variance, they 
were mistaken in neither respect; for he neither 
remained in private life, nor did them mnjury ; on the 
contrary, the Deity took such thought for him that 
he should honourably assume the throne, that all 
the preparations which necessarily involved impiety 
were made by another, while he preserved for 
Evagoras those means whereby 1t was possible 
for him to gain the rule im accordance with piety 
and justice For one of the princes,’ starting a 
conspiracy, slew the tyrant and attempted to arrest 
Evagoras, believing that he would not be able to 
retain the rule himself unless he should get him out 


@ 4.¢., the official records of wmners in the contests sanc- 
tioned by the state. > Abdemon; ef. Diodorus xiv. 98. 
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of the way. But Evagoras escaped this peril, and 
having saved himself by fleeing to Soh in Cilicia did 
not show the same spirit as those who are the victims 
of like misfortune. For other exiles from royal power 
are humbled in spirit because of their misforttines, 
whereas Evagoras attained to such greatness of soul 
that, although until that time he had lived as a 
private citizen, when he was driven into exile he 
determined to gain the throne The wandering life 
of an exile, the dependence upon the help of others 
in seeking his restoration and the paying of court to 
his inferiors—all these he scorned ; but this he took 
as his guiding principle, which those who would be 
god-fearing men must take—to act only in self- 
defence and never to be the aggressor; and he chose 
either by success to regain the throne or, faihngem 
that, to die. And so, calling to his side men number- 
ing, according to the highest estimates, about fifty, 
with these he prepared to effect his return from exe. 
And from this venture especially the character of 
Evagoras and his reputation among his associates 
may be seen; for although he was on the point of 
sailing with so few companions for the accomphsh- 
ment of so great a design, and although all the 
attendant dangers were near at hand, neither did he 
himself lose heart, nor did any of his companions see fit 
to shrink from these dangers , nay, as xf a god were 
ther leader, they one and all held fast to their 
promises, and Evagoras, just as if either he had an 
army superior to that of his adversaries or foresaw 
the outcome, held to his opinion This is evident 
from his acts ; for, when he had landed on the island, 
he did not think it necessary to seize a strong position, 
make sure of his own safety, and then to wait and see 
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if some of the citizens would rally to his aid; but 
immediately, just as he was, on that very night he 
broke through a little gate in the wall, and leading 
his followers through this opening, attacked the 
palace. The confusion attendant upon such occagions, 
the fears of his followers, the exhortations of their 
leader—why need I take the time to describe ? 4 
When the supporters of the tyrant opposed him and 
the citizens generally were observers (for they held 
their peace because they feared either the authority 
of the one party or the valour of the other), he did not 
cease from fighting, whether alone against many or 
with few opposing all the foe, until, having captured 
the palace, he had taken vengeance upon the enemy 
and had succoured his friends; furthermore, he 
restored its ancestral honours to his family > amd 
established himself as ruler of the city. . 

I think that even if I should mention nothing more, 
but should discontinue my discourse at this point, 
from what I have said the valour of Evagoras and 
the greatness of his deeds would be readily manifest : 
nevertheless, I consider that both will be yet more 
clearly revealed from what remains to be said. For 
of all the many sovereigns since time began, none 
will be found to have won this honour more gloriously 
than Evagoras. If we were to compare the deeds 
of Evagoras with those of each one, such an account 
would perhaps be inappropriate to the occasion, and 
the time would not suffice for the telling But if we 
select the most illustrious of these rulers and examine 
their exploits in the light of his, our investigation 


* Of. Panegyr. 97 for a similar passage in reference to the 
sea-fight at Salamis. In To Philip 93-94 Isocrates justifies 
such “ autoplagiarism.” b Cf. Nicocles 28. 
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will lose nothing thereby and our discussion will be 
much more brief 

Who, then, would not choose the perilous deeds 
of Evagoras before the fortunes of those who in- 
herited their kingdoms from thei fathers? For 
surely there 1s no one so mean of spirit that he would 
prefer to receive that power from his ancestors than 
first to acquire it, as he did, and then to bequeath 
it to his children. Furthermore, of the returns to 
ther thrones by princes of ancient times the most 
renowned are those of which the poets tell us ; mndeed 
they not only chronicle for us those which have been 
most glorious, but also compose new ones of their 
own invention. Nevertheless, no poet has told the 
story of any legendary prince who hag faced hazards 
so formidable and yet regamed his throne; on, the 
contrary, most of their heroes have been represented 
as having regained their kingdoms by chance, others 
as having employed deceit and artifice to overcome 
their foes. Nay, of those who hwved later, perhaps 
indeed of all, the one hero who was most admired 
by the greatest number was Cyrus, who depnved 
the Medes of their kingdom and gained it for the 
Persians But while Cyrus with a Persian army 
conquered the Medes, a deed which many a Greek 
or a barbarian could easily do, Evagoras manrfestly 
accomplished the greater part of the deeds which 
have been mentioned through strength of his own 
mind and body Again, while 1t is not at all certain 
from the expedition of Cyrus that he would have 
endured the dangers of Evagoras, yet it is obvious 
to all from the deeds of Evagoras that the latter 
would have readily attempted the exploits of Cyrus 
In addition, while piety and justice characterized 
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@ Astyages, father of Mandané, who married Cambyses, 
father of Cyrus. That Cyrus slew Astyages 1s not stated by 
any other writer. 
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every act of Evagoras, some of the successes of 
Cyrus were gained impiously; for the former de- 
stroyed his enemies, but Cyrus slew his mother’s 
father? Consequently if any should wish to judge, 
not of the greatness of their successes, but 6f the 
essential merit of each, they would justly award 
greater praise to Evagoras than even to Cyrus. And 
if there is need to speak concisely, without reser- 
vation or fear of arousing ul-feeling, but with the 
utmost frankness, I would say that no one, whether 
mortal, demigod, or mmmortal, will be found to have 
obtained his throne more nobly, more splendidly, or 
more piously. Anyone would in the highest degree 
be confirmed in this belief xf, distrusting completely 
what I have said, he were to set about examining 
how each gained royal power. For it will be manifest 
that it 1s through no desire whatever of grandilo- 
quence, but because of the truth of the matter, that 
I have spoken thus boldly about Evagoras. 

Now if he had distinguished himself in unimportant 
ways only, he would fittingly be thought worthy also 
of praise of like nature ; but as it 1s, all would admit 
that of all blessmgs whether human or divine supreme 
power is the greatest, the most august, and the object 
of greatest strife. That man, therefore, who has 
most gloriously acquired the most glorious of pos- 
sessions, what poet or what artificer of words ® could 
praise in a manner worthy of his deeds ? 

Nor again, though he was a man of surpassing 
merit in these respects, will Evagoras be found de- 
ficient in all others, but, in the first place, although 


> dye edperys 1s found also in To Philip 144. It means 
‘‘prose-writer,’”” and refers especially to composers of “ set 
discourses ’’ or ““ show-pieces.”’ 
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gifted by nature with the highest intelhgence and 
capable of successful action in very many fields, yet 
he judged that he should not shght any matter or 
act on the spur of the moment in public affairs ; nay, 
he spent most of his time in inquiring, m delibera- 
tion, and in taking counsel, for he believed that if 
he should prepare his mind well, all would be well 
with his kingdom also 4; and he marvelled at those 
who, while they cultivate the mind for all other ends, 
take no thought of the mind itself. Agaim, in public 
affairs he held to the same opinion , for, seeing that 
those persons who look best after realities are least 
worried, and that the true freedom from anxiety is 
to be found, not in inactivity, but in success and 
patient endurance, he left nothng unexamined ; 
on the contrary, so thoroughly was he cogmzant of 
public affairs and so thorough was his knowledge of 
each of the citizens, that neither those who conspired 
against him took him unawares, nor did the good 
eilizens remain unknown to him, but all got their 
deseits for he neither pumshed nor honoured them 
on the basis of what he heard from others, but from 
his own knowledge he judged them. 

When he had engaged himself in the care of such 
matters he made not a single mistake in dealmg with 
the unexpected incidents which daily befell, but he 
governed the city so reverently and humanely that - 
visitors to the island ® did not so much envy Ewagoras 
his office as they did the citizens their government 
under him, for throughout his whole hfe he never 
acted unjustly toward anyone but ever honoured the 
good ; and while he ruled all his subjects with strict- 
ness, yet he punished wrongdoers in accordance with 


* Cf. To Nicocles 10. > Cf. § 51. 
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the laws; and while he was in no need of advisers, 
yet he sought the counsel of his friends, He yielded 
often to his intimates, but in everything dominated 
his enemies ; he inspired respect, not by the frown- 
ings of his brow, but by the principles of his life—in 
no thing was he disposed to carelessness or caprice, 
but observed his agreements in deed as well as word ; 
he was proud, not of successes that were due to 
Fortune, but of those that came about through his 
own efforts ; his friends he made subject to himself 
by his benefactions, the rest by his magnanimity he 
enslaved ; he inspired fear, not by venting his wrath 
upon many, but because in character he far surpassed 
all others; of his pleasures he was the master and 
not their servant ; by little labour he gained much 
leisure, but would not, to gain a little respite, leave 
great labours undone ; in general, he fell in no respect 
short of the qualities which belong to kings, but 
choosing from each kind of government the best 
characteristic, he was democratic in his service to the 
people, statesmanlike in the administration of the 
city as a whole, an able general in his good counsel 
in the face of dangers, and princely in his superiority 
in all these qualities. That these attributes were 
inherent in Evagoras, and even more than these, it 
1s easy to learn from his deeds themselves # 

After he had taken over the government of the 
city, which had been reduced to a state of barbansm 
and, because it was ruled by Phoenicians, was neither 
hospitable to the Greeks nor acquainted with the 
arts, nor possessed of a trading-port or harbour, 


@ In §§ 43-46 the strong mfluence of Gorgias 1s obvious 
in the long series of artificial antitheses and in the varied 
assonance. 
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Evagoras remedied all these defects and, besides, 
acquired much additional terntory, surrounded it all 
with new walls and built tmremes, and with other 
construction so mereased the city that 1t was inferior 
to none of the cities of Greece. And he caused it to 
become so powerful that many who formerly despised 
it, now feared 1t* And yet it 1s not possible that 
cities should take on such mcrease unless there are 
those who govern them by such principles as Evagoras 
had and as I endeavoured to describe a little before. 
In consequence I am not afraid of appearing to 
exaggerate m speaking of the qualities of the man, 
but rather lest I greatly fall short of doing justice 
to his deeds. For who could do justice to a man of 
such natural gifts, a man who not only mereased the 
umportance of his own city, but advanced the whole 
region surrounding the island to a régime of mildness 
and moderation * Before Evagoras gained the throne 
the inhabitants were so hostile to strangers and fierce 
that they considered the best rulers to be those who 
treated the Greeks m the most cruel fashion. At 
present, however, they have undergone so great a 
change that they strive with one another to see who 
shall be regarded as most friendly to the Greeks, and 
the majority of them take their wives from us and 
from them beget children, and they have greater 
pleasure in owning Greek possessions and observing .- 
Greek institutions than in ther own, and more of 
those who occupy themselves with the liberal arts 
and with education in general now dwell in these 
regions than m the communities m which they 
formerly used to live. And for all these changes, 
no one could deny that Evagoras is responsible. 


&¢ See Panegyr. 141 for the fleet and army of Evagoras. 
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@ ¢g, Andocides, the Athenian orator, who lad an estate 
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The most convincing proof of the character and 
uprightness of Evagoras 1s this—that many of the 
most reputable Greeks left therr own fatherlands and 
came to Cyprus to dwell, because they considered 
Evagoras’s rule less burdensome and more equitable 
than that of their own governments at home.? To 
mention all the others by name would be too great 
a task: but who does not know about Conon, first 
among the Greeks for his very many glorious deeds, 
that when his own city had met with ill-fortune,® 
he chose out of all the world Evagoras and came to 
him, believing that for himself Evagoras would pro- 
vide the most secure asylum and for his country the 
most speedy assistance. And indeed Conon, although 
he had been successful in many previous ventures, in 
no one of them, it is believed, had he planned more 
wisely than in this; for the result of his visit to 
Cyprus was that he both conferred and received most 
benefits. In the first place, no sooner had Evagoras 
and Conon met one another than they esteemed each 
other more highly than those who before had been 
their intimate frends. Agaim, they not only were 
in complete harmony all their hves regarding all 
other matters, but also mm matters relating to our 
own city they held to the same opinion For when 
they beheld Athens under the domination of the 
Lacedaemonians and the victim of a great reversal 
of fortune, they were filled with grief and mdigna- 
tion, both acting fittingly , for Conon was a native 
in Cyprus (ef. Andoc. On the Mysterres 4), and other Greeks 
who were forced into exile. 

> The Athemian fleet under Conon was defeated by the 
Spartans at Aegospotami in 405 z.c. After this * ill 


fortune’’ Conon, with eight triremes, took refuge with 
Evagoras, where he remained until 397 B.c. 
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@ This i jis attested by Demosthenes, Philap’s Letter 10. 


> Agesilaus, king of Sparta, was leader. 
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son of Athens, and Evagoras, because of his many 
generous benefactions, had legally been given 
citizenship by the Athenians.¢ And while they 
were deliberating how they might free Athens from 
her misfortunes, the Lacedaemonians themselves 
soon furnished the opportunity ; for, as rulers of the 
Greeks on land and sea, they became so insatiate 
that they attempted to ravage Asia® also. Conon 
and Evagoras seized this opportunity, and, as the 
generals of the Persian king were at a loss to know 
how to handle the situation, these two advised them 
to wage war against the Lacedaemonians, not upon 
land but upon the sea, their opimion being that if 
the Persians should organize an army on land and 
with this should gam a victory, the mainland alone 
would profit, whereas, if they should be victors on 
the sea, all Hellas would have a share in the victory. 
And that m fact 1s what happened: the generals 
followed this advice, a fleet was assembled, the 
Lacedaemonians were defeated in a naval battle ¢ 
and lost their supremacy, while the Greeks regained 
their freedom and our city recovered in some measure 
its old-tume glory and became leader of the alles. 
And although all this was accomplished with Conon 
as commander, yet Evagoras both made the outcome 
possible and furnished the greater part of the arma- 
ment. In gratitude we honoured them with the - 
highest honours and set up their statues* where 
stands the image of Zeus the Saviour, near to it and 
to one another, a memorial both of the magnitude 
of their benefactions and of thear mutual friendship. 


¢ Off Cnidus, 394 B.c. 
@ In front of the Zeus Stoa m the Agora; ef. Pausanias 
i. 3. 2. 
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-* Tsocrates gives a brief discussion of Conon’s affairs in 
To Philip 62-64. 

> Cf. Seno ped: Anab. 1. for the famous expedition of 
Cyrus the Younger against his brother Artaxerxes II. See 
Panegyr. 145 
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The king of Persia, however, did not have the 
same opinion of them ; on the contrary, the greater 
and more illustrious their deeds the more he feared 
them. Concerning Conon I will give an account else- 
wheie %; but that toward Evagoras he entertained 
this feelmg not even the king himself sought to 
conceal. For he was manifestly more concerned 
about the war in Cyprus than about any other, and 
regarded Evagoras as a more powerful and formid- 
able antagonist than Cyrus, who had disputed the 
throne with him.? The most convincing proof of 
this statement is this: when the king heard of the 
preparations Cyrus was making he viewed him with 
such contempt that because of his indifference Cyrus 
almost stood at the doors of his palace before he was 
aware of him.* With regard to Evagoras, however,, 
the king had stood in terror of him for so long a time 
that even while he was receiving benefits from him he 
had undertaken to make war upon him—a wrongful 
act, indeed, but his purpose was not altogether un- 
reasonable. For the king well knew that many 
men, both Greeks and barbarians, starting from low 
and insignificant beginnings, had overthrown great 
dynasties, and he was aware too of the lofty ambition 
of Evagoras and that the growth of both his prestige 
and of his political activities was not taking place 
by slow degrees ; also that Evagoras had unsurpassed - 
natural ability and that Fortune was fighting with 
him as an ally. Therefore 1t was not in anger for 
the events of the past, but with forebodings for the 
future, nor yet fearing for Cyprus alone, but for 


¢ The battle of Cunaxa (401 pc.) m which Cyrus was 
slain. The distance from Babylon, accordmg to Xenophon, 
was 360 stades (c 45 mules). 
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KU pov avrov KaTéAurev, vrep mp Kal mpiv eis 
Tov moAeuov eiceNMetv. 6 6€ mavrav dewdrarov: 


* A talent of gold was worth about $1200 or £300 
> Cf. Isocrates, Panegyr. 161. 
¢ A Homeric reminiscence. 
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reasons far weightier, that he undertook the war : 
agaist Evagoras. In any case he threw himself 
into 1t with such ardour that he expended on this 
expedition more than fifteen thousand talents. 

But nevertheless, although Evagoras was inferior 
in all the resources of war, after he had marshalled 
in opposition to these extraordinanly mmense pre- 
parations of the king his own determination, he 
proved himself in these circumstances to be far more 
worthy of admiration than in all those I have men- 
tioned before. For when his enemies permitted him 
to be at peace, all he possessed was his own city; bat 
when he was forced to go to war, he proved so vaHant, 
and had so valiant an ally in his son Pnytagoras, that 
he almost subdued the whole of Cyprus, ravaged 
Phoenicia, took Tyre by storm, caused Cilicia to 
revolt from the king, and slew so many of his 
enemies that many of the Persians, when they mourn 
over their sorrows, recall the valour of Evagoras * 
And finally he so glutted them with war° that the 
Persian kings, who at other times were not accus- 
tomed to make peace with their rebelhous subjects 
until they had become masters of their persons, 
gladly made peace,” abandoning this custom and leav- 
ing entirely undisturbed the authority of Evagoras 
And although the king within three years * destroyed 
the domunion of the Lacedaemonians,’ who were then ~ 
at the height of their glory and power, yet after he 
had waged war against Evagoras for ten years,’ he 
left him lord of all that he had possessed before 
he entered upon the war. But the most amanng 

@ For the actual facts see Diodorus xv. 9. 

# 397-394 Bc. 


x An Seeecreuon ; it was the Spartan sea-power only that 
was destroyed. 9 390-380 (?) pc. 
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{202] Tv yap wodw, 7H Wid Evaydpas érépou Tvpavvobvros 
pera, TEVTNKOVT avopov «ire, Tauryy Bactheds 6 
péyas Tooatrny Stvapiw eywv ody olds 7 éyéveto 
yepwoacbar. 

65 Kairou mos dy TUS THY avopiav 7 THY dpdvnow 7 
ovTACAV THY aperny THY _Edayopov pavepoite pov 
emdeiferev 7 q Ota. TOLOUTEW €, épywr Kat Kwduvwv, ov 
yap pdvov pavetras Tovs aAAous mohéwous, aa 
KQL TOV THY Npwewv drrepBardpevos, TOV O70 mavr ov 
dvOpavreav buvovpevov. ob pev yap pe amdons 
Tijs ‘EAAd Sos Tpoiav povay elAov, 6 d€ piav modu 
exe mpos dmacav aHv “Aciav enoheunacy: wor 
él Tooobrot TO mAGos éyeepud lew adrov mBovAr~ 
Onoay scot mep exeivous, mond ay pike Kab The 

66 dofav adrdy édaBev. riva yap etpioopey THv rére 
yevoméevuv, et tovs uvlous adévres rHY GAjfecav 
oxoToipev, Totadra Siavempaypéevov, H Tiva Too- 
ovtwy petaBoddy €v rots mpdypaow airiov ye~ 
YEUNMEVOY ; és aabrov pev €€ idudrov TUpavvov 
KATEOTIOE, TO b€ Yévos day dmehnAaevov THS 
mroduretas eis Tas mpoonkovoas TULAS 7dAw eTay~ 
NYAYE, Tous 6€ mrodiras éx BapBdpwv pev “EAAnvas 

67 eroinoey, e& avdv0 poy de TroAcutKous, €€& addEwr 
S Gvopacrous, TOV d€ TOTOV dpuLKTOV dhov Tapa- 

. Aa Ber Kat mavT draw €f1y/ piwmpievov HILEPWTEpOV 
Kat mpadorepov KATEOTICEV, ETt oe Tpos Tovrous eis 
éxOpay pev BaotAc? Karacras ovTws abrov nudvvato 
KAaAas wor aeipvnotov yeyevfobat Tov moAcuov 
tov mept Kumpov, dre 8° Fv atte ovppayos, Too+ 
ovTw xpynouwrepoy atrov mapéoye TOV dA\wv 

68 dal” Guodoyouperws peyioTny atte ovpBaréobar 

@ Of. Panegyr. 83. ' 
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thing of all is this: the city which, held by another 
prince, Evagoras had captured with fifty men, the 
Great King, with all his vast power, was unable to 
subdue at all. 

In truth, how could one reveal the courage, the 
wisdom, or the virtues generally of Fwvagoras more 
clearly than by pointing to such deeds and perilous 
enterprises ? For he will be shown to have surpassed 
in his exploits, not only those of other wars, but even 
those of the war of the heroes which is celebrated 
in the songs of all men. For they, in company with 
all Hellas, captured Troy only,* but Evagoras, al- 
though he possessed but one city, waged war agamst 
all Asia. Consequently, if the number of those who 
wished to peste hic had equalled those who lauded 
the heroes at Troy, he would have gained far greater 
renown than they. For whom shall we find of the 
men of that age—if we disregard the fabulous tales 
and. look at the truth—-who has accomphshed such 
feats or has brought about changes so great in political 
affars ? Evagoras, from private estate, made him- 
self a sovereign; his entire fanuly, which had been 
driven from political power, he restored again to 
their appropriate honours ; the citizens of barbarian 
birth he transformed into Hellenes, cravens into 
warriors, and obscure individuals into men of note ; 
and having taken over a country wholly inhospitable 
and utterly reduced to savagery, he made it more 
civilized and gentler ; furthermore, when he became 
hostile to the king, he defended himself so gloriously 
that the Cyprian War has become memorable for ever ; 
and when he was the ally of the king, he made himself 
so much more serviceable than the others that, im the 
opinion of all, the forces he contributed to the naval 
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OUvE. > % f 4 4 K: 'o Ya 
pw ets THY vavpayiay THY mept Kyidov, fs 
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69 bWoovTas, wor «bl Tis EpoiTd pe, Ti vopitw 

[203] péytoroy etva. Tov Edaydpa wempaypevwv, TOTEpOV 
Tas eémedcias Kat Tas TapacKevads Tas mpos 
Aaxedatpovious €€ Ov ra mpoepnpeva yéyovev, 
Tov tTeAevTaiov mdéAcnov, THY KaFdAnpw Tis 
Baotreias, 4} THY SAnv THY Tpaypdtwrv Siwixnow, 

\ 
eis moAAny damopiav av KatacTtainv: del yap jot 
doKkel péytorov elvar Kat Javpacrdétarov Kal” 6 tt 
dy avta@y émariaw THv dudvovay. 

70 “Qor’ et twes TOY Tpoyeyernuevwy BL” apeTny 
abavaro: yeyovacw, oluas KaKeltvoy 7Eidobat tav- 
ms THs Swpeds, onpeiors ypw@mevos Ort Kal Tov 
evddde ypovov edrvyéorepov Kai GeodiAéotepov 
éxetva dtaBeBiwkey Tdv pev yap Huiléwy Tovs 
mAeioTous Kal TOUS 6vopacToTdTous EedprcouEV Tais 
peylorais ovpdopais mepiteoovras, Edayopas & 
ov povoyv Gavpacrgratos aAAd Kal paKkaptoréTaros 

% 3s ~ nn“ f y 3 4 } 

71 €€ apyijs av dueréAcoey. ti yap amédurev eddai- 

plovias, 6s ToLloUTwY jEv mpoydvwy ETUYEV otwY 
3 4 ” 4 Mv 3 A ~ 3 ~ 3 f 
ovdels dAXos, trAjv et Tis amo TOV adTady Eexeivy 
yéyovev, Toaotrov 5é Kal TH cwpatt Kal TH yropy 
~ wy f L- 4 A 4 oo 
rav dddkwy Sijveyxev Ware pt) pdvov Ladapiivos 
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battle at Cnidus were the largest, and as the result 
of this battle, while the king became master of all 
Asia, the Lacedaemomans instead of ravaging the 
continent were compelled to fight for their own land, 
and the Greeks, in place of servitude, gained inde- 
pendence, and the Athenians increased in power so 
greatly that those who formerly were their rulers ¢ 
came to offer them the hegemony Consequently, if 
anyone should ask me what I regard as the greatest 
of the achievements of Evagoras, whether the careful 
miltary preparations directed against the Lacedae- 
monians which resulted in the aforesaid successes, or 
the last war, or the recovery of ns throne, or his 
general administration of affairs, I should be at a great 
loss what to say in reply ; for each achievement to 
which I happen to direct my attention seems to me 
the greatest and most admirable 

Therefore, I believe that, if any men of the past 
have by their merit become immortal, Evagoras also 
has earned this preferment ; and my evidence for that 
belief 1s this—that the life he lived on earth has been 
more blessed by fortune and more favoured by the 
gods than theirs For of the demigods the greater 
number and the most renowned were, we shall find, 
afflicted by the most grievous misfortunes, but Eva- 
goras continued from the beginning to be not only 
the most admired, but also the most envied for his - 
blessings. For in what respect did he lack utter 
felicity > Such ancestors Fortune gave to him as to 
no other man, unless 1t has been one sprung from the 
same stock, and so greatly in body and mind did he 
excel others that he was worthy to hold sway over 


¢ A reference to the Lacedaemonians before the battle of 
Cnidus ; see dreop. 65 
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73 Taév pev otv eis Edaydpay modAAd pev otpa 
“ ¢€ f \ * > “a “~ > ~ 
[204] zrapadieiv- dorepilw yap THS AKENS TNS EMAVTOV, 
> a 3 4 A é bl 
pel” Hs axpiPéotepov Kat dtdromrovairepov ée€eip- 
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viv, Ooov KaTa THY Eunv Strap, OdK avEyKW- 
/ , > > ‘ > * / € ~ 
piacrés eat. eyo 8, @ Nixdkras, tyotua 
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> +A A ra / +e? x “~ f 
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1 otdéva, Mss.: ovdev I) and Blass. 





* Evagoras seized the power not later than 411 2.c., when 
the Athenian orator Andocides, in exle, found him reigning 
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not only Salamis but the whole of Asia also: and 
having acquired most gloriously his kingdom he con- 
tinued in its possession all his hfe; and though a 
mortal by birth, he left behind a memory of himself 
that 1s immortal, and he lived just so long that he 
was neither unacquainted with old age, nor afflicted 
with the infirmities attendant upon that time of life. 
In addition to these blessings, that which seems to 
be the rarest and most difficult thing to win—to be 
blessed with many children who are at the same time 
good—not even this was denied him, but this also fell 
to his lot. And the greatest blessing was this: of 
his offspring he left not one who was addressed merely 
by a private title ; on the contrary, one was called 
king,® others princes, and others princesses. In view 
of these facts, if any of the poets have used extrava- 
gant expressions in characterizing any man of the 
past, asserting that he was a god among men, or 
a mortal divinity, all praise of that kind would be 
especially in harmony with the noble qualities of 
Evagoras 

No doubt I have omitted much that might be said 
of Evagoras ; for 1 am past my prime of life,¢ 1m which 
I should have worked out this eulogy with greater 
finish and dihgence. Nevertheless, even at my age, 
to the best of my ability he has not been left without 
his encomium. For my part, Nicocles, I think that 
while effigies of the body are fine memorials, yet hke- 
nesses of deeds and of the character are of far greater 
He died in 374-373 s.c. Isocrates, m his depichion of the 
happy lot of the king, naturally must ignore the fact that 
Evagoras seems to have been assassinated ' 

> A reference to Nicocles. 


¢ Tsocrates was perhaps seventy years of age when he 
wrote the Hvagoras. 
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value,* and these are to be observed only in discourses 
composed according to the rules of art. These I pre- 
fer to statues because I know, m the first place, that 
honourable men pride themselves not so much on 
bodily beauty as they desire to be honoured for their 
deeds and their wisdom ; in the second place, because 
I know that images must of necessity remam solely 
among those in whose cities they were set up, whereas 
portrayals m words may be published throughout 
Hellas, and having been spread abroad in the gather- 
ings of enlightened men, are welcomed among those 
whose approval is more to be desired than that of 
all others ; and finally, while no one can make the 
bodily nature resemble moulded statues and portraits 
in painting, yet for those who do not choose to be 
slothful, but desire to be good men, it is easy to 
imitate the character of thar fellow-men and ther 
thoughts and purposes—those, I mean, that are 
embodied in the spoken word For these reasons 
especially I have undertaken to write this discourse 
because I believed that for you, for your children, and 
for all the other descendants of Evagoras, it would be 
by far the best incentive, if someone should assemble 
his achievements, give them verbal adornment, and 
submit them to you for your contemplation and study. 
For we exhort young men to the study of philosophy ® 
by praising others in order that they, emulating those 
who are eulogized, may desire to adopt the same 
pursuits, but I appeal to you and yours, using as 
examples not aliens, but members of your own famuly, 
and I counsel you to devote your attention to this, 


* Cf To Nicocles 36. 
> Cf Vol. I, Introd. pp. xxvi and xxvu for the ‘ philo- 
sophy ” of Isocrates. 
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& See Isocrates, Vol. I, p 39, LC.L., Introd. to the dis- 
course To Nicocles. 
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that you may not be surpassed in either word or deed 
by any of the Hellenes. 

And do not imagine that I am reproaching you for 
indifference at present, because I often admonish you 
on the same subject.? For it has not escaped the 
notice of either me or anyone else that you, Nicocles, 
are the first and the only one of those who possess 
royal power, wealth, and luxury who has undertaken 
to pursue the study of philosophy, nor that you will 
cause many kings, emulating your culture, to desire 
these studies and to abandon the pursuits in which 
they now take too great pleasure Although I am 
aware of these things, none the less I am acting, and 
shall continue to act, in the same fashion as spectators 
at the athletic games; for they do not shout encour- 
agement to the runners who have been distanced 
in the race, but to those who still strive for the 
victory. 

It is my task, therefore, and that of your other 
friends, to speak and to write in such fashion as may 
be hkely to incite you to strive eagerly after those 
things which even now you do in fact desire; and 
you 1t behooves not to be negligent, but as at present 
so in the future to pay heed to yourself and to dis- 
cipline your mind that you may be worthy of your 
father and of all your ancestors. For though it 1s the 
duty of all to place a high value upon wisdom, yet you 
kings especially should do so, who have power over 
very many and weighty affairs. You must not be 
content if you chance to be already superior to your 
contemporaries, but you should be chagrined if, 
endowed. as you are by nature, distantly descended 
from Zeus and in our own time from a man of such 
distinguished excellence, you shall not far surpass, 
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not only all others, but also those who possess the 
same high station as yourself. It 1s m your power 
not to failin this ; for 1f you persevere in the study of 
philosophy and make as great progress as heretofore, 
you will soon become the man it is fittmmg you 
should be. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Tue Encomium on Helen 1s an epideictic, 01 display, 
composition on a theme which subsequently became 
extremely popular in the schools of rhetoric  Al- 
though Helen of Sparta was a woman of divine beauty 
and a Homeric heroine of compelling charm, yet she 
was condemned and execrated by the poets as the 
cause of countless woes to the Greeks. Thus Aeschy- 
lus characterizes her m Agamemnon 689 as édévas, 
éXdvipos, éXérroXus % 

A vindication of this glorious but shameless woman, 
whose misconduct in abandoning her husband Mene- 
laus to elope with Paris to Troy had caused the Trojan 
War, was a difficult undertaking and was a challenge 
to the powers of the most accomplished rhetorician 
Gorgias of Sicily had attempted the task in his extant 
Eneomum on Helen, a brilhant tour de force, but he 
confesses, at the end of his composition, that his 
composition was, after all, a raiyvov, or “ sportive 
essay 

In § 14 of his Helen, Isocrates praises an individual 
who has chosen Helen as his theme, but rebukes him 
for havmg composed, not a real encomium of his 
heroine, but a plea in defence of her conduct This 
is undoubtedly a reference to the discourse of the 
Sicilian rhetorician Gorgias, who had been the teacher 
of Isocrates, since the criticism exactly applies to 

¢ “Ship’s hell, Man’s hell, City’s hell”? (Browning’s 
translation). 
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the extant discourse Helen attributed to Gorgias. 
Jebb, Attc Orators ii. p 98, makes the strange 
assertion that this work does not “‘ bear any dis- 
tinctive marks of the style of Gorgias.’ On the 
contrary, in my opinion, it fairly bristles with them. 
For a discussion of this matter and an English transla- 
tion by Van Hook of this extraordinary discourse by 
Gorgias see The Classical Weekly, Feb. 15, 1913 
The translation of certain sections of the Helen of 
Gorgias, in which an effort has been made to repro- 
duce in English the effect of the original Greek, is 
here reprinted, as 1t may be of interest to the reader : 


Tue Encomium on Hewen sy Gorcras 


Embellishment to a city 1s the valour of its citizens; to a 
person, comeliness , to a soul, wisdom; to a deed, virtue ; 
to discourse, truth But the opposite to these 15 lack of 
embellishment Now a man, woman, discourse, work, city, 
deed, if deserving of praise, must be honoured with praise, 
but if undeserving must be censured. For rt 1s alike aberra- 
tion and stultification to censure the commendable and 
commend the censurable. 

It 1s the duty of the same individual both to proclaim 
justice wholly, and to declaim against injustice holly, to 
confute the detractors of Helen, a woman concerning whom 
there has been uniform and universal praise of poets and the 
celebration of her name has been the commemoration of her 
fame ButI desire by rational calculation to free the lady’s 
reputation, by disclosing her detractors as prevaricators, 
and, by revealing the truth, to put an end to error. 

That in nature and nurture the lady was the fairest flower 
of men and women 1s not unknown, not even to the few, for 
her maternity was of Leda, her paternity immortal by genera- 
tion, but mortal by reputation, Tyndareus and Zeus, of 
whom the one was reputed 1n the being, the other was asserted 
in the affirming; the former, the greatest of humanity, the 
latter, the lordliest of divinity. Of such origin, she was 
endowed with godlike beauty, expressed not supe 
which inspired in many men many mad moods of love, and 
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she, one lovely person, assembled many personalities of 
proud ambition, of whom some possessed opulent riches, 
others the fair fame of ancient ancestry ; others the vigour of 
native strength, others the power of acquired wisdom; and 
all came because of amorous contention and ambitious 
pretention. 

Who he was, however, who won Helen and attained his 
heart’s desire, and why, and how, I will not say, since to give 
informahon to the informed conduces to confirmation, but 
conveys no delectation. Passing over in my present dis- 
course the time now past, I will proceed to the beginning of 
my mtended discussion and will predicate the causes by 
reason of which it was natural that Helen went to Troy 
For either by the disposition of fortune and the ratification 
of the gods and the determination of necessity she did what 
she did, or by violence confounded, or by persuasion dumb- 
founded, or to Love surrendered If, however, it was 
against her will, the culpable should not be exculpated. For 
it 1s impossible to forestall divine disposals by human pro- 
posals Itis a law of nature that the stronger 1s not sub- 
ordinated to the weaker, but the weaker 1s subjugated and 
dominated by the stronger ; the stronger is the leader, while 
the weaker is the entreater Divinity surpasses humanity 
in might, in sight, and in all else. Therefore, 1f on fortune 
and the deity we must visit condemnation, the infamy of 
Helen should find no confirmation 

But if by violence she was defeated and unlawfully she 
was treated and to her injustice was meted, clearly her 
violator as a teriifier was umportunate, while she, translated 
and violated, was unfortunate. Therefore, the barbarian 
who verbally, legally, actually attempted the barbarous 
attempt, should meet with verbal accusation, legal reproba- 
tion, and actual condemnation. For Helen, who was vio- 
lated, and from her fatherland separated, and fiom her 
friends segregated, should justly meet with commuiseration 
rather than with defamation. For he was the victor and she 
was the vicim. It is just, therefore, to sympathize with the 
latter and anathematize the former 

But if 1t was through persuasion’s reception and the soul’s 
deception, it 1s not difficult to defend the situation and forfend 
the accusation, thus. Persuasion is a powerful potentate, 
who with frailest, feeblest frame works wonders For it can 
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put an end to fear and make vexation vanish ; it can inspire 
exultation and increase compassion I will show how this 
is so. For I must indicate this to my hearers for them to 
predicate All poetry I ordain and proclaim to be composi- 
tion in metre, the listeners of which are affected by passionate 
trepidation and compassionate perturbahon and lkewise 
tearful lamentation, since through discourse the soul suffers, as 
if its own, the felicity and infelicity of property and person 
of others. 

Come, let us turn to another consideration. Inspired 
incantations are provocative of charm and revocative of 
harm. For the power of song in association with the belief 
of the soul captures and enraptures and translates the soul 
with witchery. For there have been discovered arts twain 
of witchery and sorcery, which aré consternation to the heart 
and perturbation to art. 

Now, it has been shown that, if Helen was won over by 
persuasion, she 1s deserving of commuseration, and not con- 
demnation. The fourth accusation I shall now proceed to 
answer with a fourth refutation For if love was the doer of 
all these deeds, with no difficulty will she be acquitted of the 
crime attributed to her. The nature of that which we see 
is not that which we wish it to be, but as it chances to be. 
For through the vision the soul is also 1n various ways smitten. 

If, then, the eye of Helen, charmed by Alexander’s beauty, 
gave to her soul excitement and amorous incitement, what 
wonder? How could one who was weaker, repel and expel 
him who, being divine, had power divine® If1t was physical 
diversion and psychical perversion, we should not execrate it 
as reprehensible, but deprecate 1t as indefensible. For rt 
came to whom it came by fortuitous insinuations, not by 
judicious resolutions , by erotic compulsions, not by despotic 
machinations. 

How, then, is 1t fair to blame Helen who, whether by love 
captivated, or by word persuaded, or by violence dominated, 
or by divme necessity subjugated, did what she did, and is 
completely absolved from blame ? 

By this discourse I have freed a woman from evil reputa- 
tion ; I have kept the promise which I made in the beginning ; 
I have essayed to dispose of the injustice of defamation and 
the folly of allegation; I have Hache to compose a hica- 
bration for Helen’s adulation and my own delectation. 
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Isocrates asserts that he will show this writer how 
this theme ought to have been treated and that he 
intends to avoid topics previously discussed by others 
and in this treatise Isocrates makes good his promise 
to compose a real encomium The topics, however, 
which he elaborates can hardly be called orginal 
with him. 

The Helen purports to be a serious work and 1s 
composed with care But it is a “ show-piece,” a 
rhetorical exercise, and follows the conventional 
pattern for an encomium of this nature. To students 
of rhetoric the Helen is of interest, but for the modern 
reader it, hke its companion-piece, Busirzs, must be 
put among the least important of the compositions 
of Isocrates. 

The praise of Theseus, to which a lengthy discus- 
sion (Helen 18-38) is devoted is, as Norlin says (Iso- 
crates, Vol IT, p. 418, L.C.L ), an effective element of 
variety, but because of its disproportionate length it 
is open to adverse criticism in an encomium of Helen 
It 1s true that in any discourse written for Athenians 
the praise of their national hero would be pleasing 
and effective, and for Isocrates the theme was an 
inviting one. But the orator himself had his qualms 
In Helen 29 he apologetically states : “ I perceive that 
I am being carried beyond the proper limits of my 
theme, and I fear that some may think that Iam more 
concerned with Theseus than with the subject which 
I originally chose ’’ And in Panathenacus 126 he 
regretfully says : “I would give much not to have 
spoken about the virtue and the achievements of 
Theseus on a former occasion, for 1t would have been 
more appropriate to discuss this topic in my discourse 
about our city.” 
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The date of the Helen of Isocrates is generally put 
about 370 B.c 4 


4 For a discussion of the discourse and of its date see 
Jebb, Attic Orators u. pp. 96-103; Blass, Die attesche Bered- 
samhew u. pp. 242 ff. Mathieu et Brémond, Jsocrate 1. p. 160, 
would give an earlier date to the composition. 
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¢ So Antisthenes and the Cynics; ef. Plato, Soph, 240 c. 
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THERE are some who are much pleased with them- 
selves if, after setting up an absurd and self-contra- 
dictory subject, they succeed in discussing it in 
tolerable fashion; and men have grown old, some 
asserting that it is impossible to say, or to gainsay, 
what is false,“ or to speak on both sides of the 
same questions, others maintaiming that courage and 
wisdom and justice are identical,® and that we possess 
none of these as natural qualities, but that there is 
only one sort of knowledge concerned with them all ; 
and still others waste their time in captious disputa- 
tions that are not only entirely useless, but are 
sure to make trouble for their disciples. 

For my part, if I observed that this futile affecta- 
tion had arisen only recently in rhetoric and that 
these men were priding themselves upon the novelty 
of their inventions, I should not be surprised at them 
to such degree ; but as 1t is, who 1s so backward in 
learning as not to know that Protagoras and the 
sophists of his time have left to us compositions of 
simular character and even far more overwrought than 
these? For how could one surpass Gorgias, who 
dared to assert that nothing exists of the thmgs that 


» A reference to the views of Plato and the Academy. 
¢ Of Antid 268. Gorgias of Leontini in Sicily, pupil of 
Teisias, came to Athens on an embassy in 497 B.c. 
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* This is Zeno of Elea, in Italy, and not the founder of the 
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because, while they condemn those who deceive in 
cases involving private contracts in business and those 
who are dishonest in what they say, yet they them- 
selves are guilty of more reprehensible conduct; for 
the former wrong sundry other persons, but the latter 
inflict most injury upon their own pupils. And they 
have caused mendacity to increase to such a degree 
that now certain men, seeing these persons prosper- 
ing from such practices, have the effrontery to write 
that the hfe of beggars and exiles is more enviable 
than that of the rest of mankind, and they use this 
as a proof that, if they can speak ably on ignoble 
subjects, it follows that in dealing with subjects of 
real worth they would easily find abundance of argu- 
ments. The most ridiculous thing of all, in my 
opinion, is this, that by these arguments they seek 
to convince us that they possess knowledge of the 
science of government, when they might be demon- 
strating it by actual work in their professed subject ; 
for it is fitting that those who lay clam to learning 
and profess to be wise men should excel laymen and 
be better than they, not im fields neglected by every- 
body else, but where all are rivals. But as it is, their 
conduct resembles that of an athlete who, although 
pretending to be the best of all athletes, enters a 
contest in which no one would condescend to meet 
him. For what sensible man would undertake to 
praise misfortunes ? No, it is obvious that they take 
refuge in such topics because of weakness. Such 
compositions follow one set road and this road is 
neither difficult to find, nor to learn, nor to imitate. 
On the other hand, discourses that are of general 
import, those that are trustworthy, and all of similar 
nature, are devised and expressed through the medium 
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1 Zoywv MSs. 1S bracketed by Blass who prefers, without 
good reason, avOpcyrray. Drerup retains épywy. Capps 
suggests epywv éxarepos 6 Adyos, which 1s tempting. 


* Cf. Plato, Symp. 177 8, where there is reference to an 
Encomwum of Salt by an unknown writer See Panath 135. 
Cf. Lucian’s comic encomium, Praise of the Fly (see L.C.L. 
Lucian, Vol. I, pp. 81 ff.). > Cf. Panath. 36. 
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of a variety of forms and occasions of discourse whose 
opportune use is hard to learn, and their composition 
is more difficult as it is more arduous to practise 
dignity than buffoonery and seriousness than levity. 
The strongest proof is this: no one who has chosen 
to praise bumble-bees and salt * and kindred topics 
has ever been at a loss for words, yet those who have 
essayed to speak on subjects recognized as good or 
noble, or of superior moral worth have all fallen far 
short of the possibilities which these subjects offer. 
For it does not belong to the same mentality to do jus- 
tice to both kinds of subjects ; on the contrary, while 
it is easy by eloquence to overdo the trivial themes, 
it 1s difficult to reach the heights of greatness of the 
others ®, and while on famous subjects one rarely 
finds thoughts which no one has previously uttered, 
yet on trifling and insignificant topics whatever the 
speaker may chance to say is entirely original 

This 1s the reason why, of those who have wished to 
discuss a subject with eloquence, I praise especially 
him who chose to write of Helen,* because he has 
recalled to memory so remarkable a woman, one who 
in birth, and in beauty, and in renown far surpassed 
all others. Nevertheless, even he committed a slight 
inadvertence—for although he asserts that he has 
written an encomium of Helen, it turns out that he 
has actually spoken a defence of her conduct! But 
the composition in defence does not draw upon the 
same topics as the encomium, nor indeed does it 
deal with actions of the same kind, but quite the 


¢ This statement certainly seems to refer to Gorgias, Helen 
(see particularly the end of that composition which 1s trans- 
lated by Van Hook, Greek Infe and Thought, pp. 162 ff. See 
also the Introduction to this discourse). 
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* The same sentiment 1s found in Busiris 9 

> Heracles ° Castor and Pollux 

# Quoted and discussed by Demetrius, On Style 23 

* For Isocrates’ view of Theseus see Panath 126 ff , with his 
references to this discussion ofthe hero. For Theseus see Eun- 
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contrary ; for a plea in defence is appropriate only 
when the defendant is charged with a crrme, whereas 
we praise those who excel in some good quality. 

But that I may not seem to be taking the easiest 
course, criticizmg others without exhmbitmg any 
specimen of my own,? I will try to speak of this 
same woman, disregarding all that any others have 
said about her. 


I will take as the beginning of my discourse the be- 
ginning of her family. For although Zeus begat very 
many of the demigods, of this woman alone he con- 
descended to be called father While he was devoted 
most of all to the son of Alemena ® and to the sons 
of Leda,* yet his preference for Helen, as compared 
with Heracles, was so great that, although he con- 
ferred upon his son strength of body, which is 
able to overpower all others by force, yet to her he 
gave the gift of beauty, which by its nature brings 
even strength itself into subjection to it. And know- 
ing that all distinction and renown accrue, not from 
a life of ease, but from wars and penlous combats, 
and since he wished, not only to exalt their persons 
to the gods, but also to bequeath to them glory that 
would be immortal, he gave his son a life of labours 
and love of perils, and to Helen he granted the 
gift of nature which drew the admiration of all be- 
holders and which in all men inspired contention. 

In the first place Theseus,’ reputedly the son of 
Aegeus, but in reality the progeny of Poseidon, seeing 
pides, Hippolytus 887 ff. and Plutarch’s Theseus. Theseus, 
reputed son of Aegeus and of Aethra, daughter of Pittheus, 


king of Troezen in Argolis, was honoured as the founder of 
the political institutions of Athens. C/. p. 79 and note 
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Helen not as yet in the full bloom of her beauty, but 
already surpassing other maidens, was so captivated 
by her loveliness that he, accustomed as he was to 
subdue others, and although the possessor of a father- 
land most great and a kingdom most secure, thought 
life was not worth living amid the blessings he already 
had unless he could enjoy intimacy with her. And 
when he was unable to obtain her from her guardians 
—for they were awaiting her maturity and the fulfil- 
ment of the oracle which the Pythian priestess had 
given—scorning the royal power of Tyndaretis,* dis- 
daining the might of Castor and Pollux,? and belittling 
all the hazards in Lacedaemon, he sewed her by force 
and established her at Aphidnain Attica. So grateful 
was Theseus to Peirithoiis, his partner in the abduc- 
tion, that when Peirithotis wished,to woo Persephoné, 
the daughter of Zeus and Demeter, and summoned 
him to the descent into Hades to obtain her, when 
Theseus found that he could not by his warnings 
dissuade his friend, although the danger was mani- 
fest he nevertheless accompanied him, for he was 
of opmion that he owed this debt ° of gratitude—to 
decline no task enjomed by Peirithotis in return for 
his help in his own perilous enterprise. 

If the achever of these exploits had been an ordin- 
ary person and not one of the very distinguished, it 
would not yet be clear whether this discourse is an 
encomium of Helen or an accusation of Theseus ; but 
as it is, while in the case of other men who have won 
renown we shall find that one is deficient in courage, 
another in wisdom, and another in some kindred 


¢ Father of Helen. > Brothers of Helen. 
¢ For the figure of speech in épavos see Busiris 1 and 
Plato, Symp. 177 c. 
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virtue, yet this hero alone was lacking m naught, but 
had attained consummate virtue. And it seems to 
me appropriate to speak of Theseus at still greater 
length; for I think this will be the strongest assur- 
ance for those who wish to praise Helen, if we can 
show that those who loved and admired her were 
themselves more deserving of admiration than other 
men For contemporary events we should with good 
reason judge in accordance with our own opinions, 
but concerning events in times so remote it is fitting 
that we show our opinion to be m accord with the 
opinion of those men of wisdom who were at that 
time living. 

The fairest praise that I can award to Theseus is 
this—that he, a contemporary of Heracles, won a fame 
which rivalled his. For they not only equipped 
themselves with simular armour, but followed the 
same pursuits, performing deeds that were worthy of 
their common origin For being im birth the sons of 
brothers, the one of Zeus, the other of Poseidon, they 
cherished also kindred ambitions , for they alone of 
all who have hved before our time made themselves 
champions of human life. It came to pass that 
Heracles undertook perilous labours more celebrated 
and more severe, Theseus those more useful, and to 
the Greeks of more vital importance. For example, 
Heracles was ordered by Eurystheus * to bring the’ 
cattle from Erythesa ® and to obtain the apples of the 
Hesperides and to fetch Cerberus up from Hades and 
to perform other labours of that kind, labours which 
would bring no benefit to mankind, but only danger 


¢ Kurystheus, kmg of Mycenae, imposed the twelve 
labours upon Heracles ; see Panegyr. 56 and note. 
® An island near the coast of Spaim. 
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to himself; Theseus, however, being his own master, 
gave preference to those struggles which would make 
him a benefactor of either the Greeks at large or of 
his native land. Thus, the bull let loose by Poseidon 
which was ravaging the land of Attica, a beast which 
all men lacked the courage to confront, Theseus 
singlehanded subdued, and set free the inhabitants of 
the city from great fear and anxiety. And after this, 
allying himself with the Lapiths, he took the field 
against the Centaurs, those creatures of double 
nature, endowed with surpassing swiftness, strength, 
and daring, who were sacking, or about to sack, or 
were threatening, one city after another. These he 
conquered in battle and straightway put an end to 
their insolence, and not long thereafter he caused 
their race to disappear from the sight of men. At 
about the same time appeared the monster? reared 
in Crete, the offspring of Pasiphaé, daughter of Helius, 
to whom our city was sending, in accordance with an 
oracle’s command, tribute of twice seven children. 
When Theseus saw these being led away, and the 
entire populace escorting them, to a death savage 
and foreseen, and being mourned as dead while yet 
living, he was so incensed that he thought it better 
to die than to live as ruler of a city that was 
compelled to pay to the enemy a tribute so lament- 
able. Having embarked with them for Crete, he 
subdued this monster, half-man and half-bull, which 
possessed strength commensurate with its composite 
origin, and having rescued the children, he restored 
them to ther parents, and thus freed the city 


¢ The Minotaur, “‘ the bull of Minos,” to whom seven boys 
and seven girls were annually sent as tribute by the Athen- 
ians ; cf. Plato, Phaedo 58 a. 
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* A mythical robber who haunted the rocks between 
Athea and Megara. 

® See the Introduction to this discourse 

¢ Cf. Euripides, Heraclidae for the story and also Isocrates, 
Panegyr 56. 
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from an obligation so savage, so termble, and se 
ineluctable. 

But I am at a loss how to deal with what remains 
to be said; for, now that I have taken up the 
deeds of Theseus and begun to speak of them, I 
hesitate to stop midway and leave unmentioned the 
lawlessness of Sciron * and of Cercyon and of other 
robbers like them whom he fought and vanquished 
and thereby delivered the Greeks from many great 
calamities But, on the other hand, I perceive that 
I am being carried beyond the proper limits of my 
theme and I fear that some may think that I am more 
concerned with Theseus than with the subject which 
I originally chose.? In this dilemma I prefer to omit 
the greater part of what might be said, out of regard 
for impatient hearers, and to give as concise an 
account as I can of the rest, that I may gratify both 
them and myself and not make a complete surrender 
to those whose habit it is out of jealousy to find fault 
with everything that is said. 

His courage Theseus displayed in these perilous 
exploits which he hazarded alone; his knowledge 
of war in the battles he fought m company with 
the whole city; his piety toward the gods in con- 
nexion with the supplcations of Adrastus and the 
children of Heracles when, by defeating the Pelopon- 
nesians in battle, he saved the hives of the children,° 
and to Adrastus he restored for burial, despite the 
Thebans, the bodies of those who had died beneath 
the walls of the Cadmea?®; and finally, he revealed 


4 Cf. Euripides, Suppliants The story of Adrastus is 
told in detail in Panath. 168 ff. Adrastus, king of Argos, led 
the expedition of the “‘ Seven against Thebes ” (ef. Aeschylus, 
Septem), which met with defeat. 
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his other virtues and his prudence, not only in the 
deeds already recited, but especially in the manner in 
which he governed our city. 

For he saw that those who seek to rule their fellow- 
citizens by force are themselves the slaves of others, 
and that those who keep the lives of their fellow- 
citizens in peril themselves live m extreme fear, and 
are forced to make war, on the one hand, with the 
help of citizens against invaders from abroad, and, on 
the other hand, with the help of auxiaries against 
their fellow citizens ; further, he saw them despoiling 
the temples of the gods, putting to death the best 
of the fellow-citizens, distrusting those nearest to 
them, living lives no more free from care than do men 
who in prison await their death; he saw that, although 
they are envied for their external blessings, yet in 
their own hearts they are more miserable than all 
other men—for what, pray, is more grievous than to 
live in constant fear lest some bystander kill you, 
dreading no less your own guards than those who plot 
against you? Theseus, then, despising all these and 
considering such men to be not rulers, but pests, of 
their states, demonstrated that it is easy to exercise 
the supreme power and at the same time to enjoy as 
good relations as those who live as citizens on terms 
of perfect equahty. In the first place, the scattered 
settlements and villages of which the state was com- 
posed he umted, and made Athens into a city-state * 
so great that from then even to the present day it is 
the greatest state of Hellas: and after this, when he 
had established a common fatherland and had set free 


@ A reference to the ovvo:xcopuds attributed to Theseus, i.¢., 
the uniting of the scattered villages In Attica into a pols or 
city-state. Cf. Thucydides nu. 15. 
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« With this passage (8§ 34-35) Panegyr 38-39, with note, 
should be compared. > Cf. To Nicocles 21 
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the minds of his fellow-citizens, he instituted for them 
on equal terms that rivalry of theirs for distinction 
based on merit, confident that he would stand out as 
their superior in any case, whether they practised 
that privilege or neglected it, and he also knew that 
honours bestowed by high-minded men are sweeter 
than those that are awarded by slaves. And he was 
so far from doing anything contrary to the will of 
the citizens that he made the people masters of the 
government, and they on their part thought it best 
that he should rule alone, believing that his sole rule 
was more to be trusted and more equitable than their 
own democracy. For he did not, as the other rulers 
did habitually, impose the labours upon the citizens 
and himself alone enjoy the pleasures; but the 
dangers he made his own, and the benefits he be- 
stowed upon the peopleincommon In consequence, 
Theseus passed his life beloved of his people and 
not the object of their plots, not preserving his 
sovereignty by means of alien mibtary force, but 
protected, as by a bodyguard, by the goodwill of the 
eitizens,° by virtue of his authority ruling as a king, 
but by his benefactions as a popular leader ; for so 
equitably and so well did he administer the city that 
even to this day traces of his clemency may be seen 
remaining in our institutions 

As for Helen, daughter of Zeus, who estabhshed 
her power over such excellence and sobnety, should 
she not be praised and honoured, and regarded as far 
superior to all the women who have ever hved’? For 
surely we shall never have a more trustworthy witness 
or more competent judge of Helen’s good attributes 
than the opinion of Theseus. But lest seem through 
poverty of ideas to be dwelling unduly upon the same 
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@ 4.¢., Paris. 
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theme and by misusing the glory of one man to be 
praising Helen, I wish now to review the subsequent 
events also. 

After the descent of Theseus to Hades, when 
Helen returned to Lacedaemon, and was now of 
marriageable age, all the kings and potentates of that 
time formed of her the same opmion; for although 
it was possible for them in their own cities to wed 
women of the first rank, they disdamed wedlock at 
home and went to Sparta to woo Helen And before 
it had yet been decided who was to be her husband 
and all her suitors still had an equal chance, it was so 
evident to all that Helen would be the object of armed 
contention that they met together and exchanged 
solemn pledges of assistance if anyone should attempt 
to take her away from him who had been adjudged 
worthy of wmning her; for each thought he was 
providing this alliance for himself. In this their 
private hope all, it is true, save one man, were dis- 
appointed, yet in the general opinion which all had 
formed concerning her no one was mistaken. For 
not much later when strife arose among the goddesses 
for the pnze of beauty, and Alexander, son of Priam, 
was appointed judge and when Hera offered him 
sovereignty over all Asia, Athena victory in war, and 
Aphrodite Helen as his wife, findmg himself unable 
to make a distinction regarding the charms of their 
persons, but overwhelmed by the sight of the god- 
desses, Alexander, compelled to make a choice of 
thei proffered gifts, chose living with Helen before 
allelse. Inso doing he did not look to its pleasures 
—although even this is thought by the wise to be 
preferable to many things, but nevertheless it was 
not this he strove for—but because he was eager to 
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become a son of Zeus by marriage, considering this a 
much greater and more glorious honour than sove- 
reignty over Asia, and thinking that while great 
dominions and sovereignties fall at times even to 
quite ordinary men, no man would ever in all time to 
come be considered worthy of such a woman; and 
furthermore, that he could leave no more glorious 
heritage to his children than by seeing to it that they 
should be descendants of Zeus, not only on their 
father’s side, but also on ther mother’s For he 
knew that while other blessings bestowed by Fortune 
soon change hands, nobility of birth abides forever 
with the same possessors ; therefore he foresaw that 
this choice would be to the advantage of all his race, 
whereas the other gifts would be enjoyed for the 
duration of his own life only. 

No sensible person surely could find fault with this 
reasoning, but some, who have not taken into con- 
sideration the antecedent events but look at the 
sequel alone, have before now reviled Alexander ; 
but the folly of these accusers 1s easily discerned by 
all from the calumnies they have uttered. Are the 
not in a ridiculous state of mind if they think their 
own judgement is more competent than that which 
the gods chose as best ?% For surely they did not 
select any ordinary arbiter to decide a dispute about 
an issue that had got them into so fierce a quarrel, but 
obviously they were as anxious to select the most 
competent judge as they were concerned about the 
matter itself. There is need, moreover, to consider 
his real worth and to judge hm, not by the resent- 
ment of those who were defeated for the prize, 
but by the reasons which caused the goddesses un- 
animously to choose his judgement. For nothing 
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prevents even innocent persons from being ill-treated 
by the stronger, but only a mortal man of greatly 
superior intelligence could have received such honour 
as to become a judge of immortals. 

I am astonished that anyone should think that 
Alexander was ill-advised m choosing to live with 
Helen, for whom many demigods were willing to die 
Would he not have been a fool if, knowing that the 
deities themselves were contending for the prize of 
beauty, he had himself scorned beauty, and had 
failed to regard as the greatest of gifts that for the 
possession of which he saw even those goddesses 
most earnestly striving ? 

What man would have rejected marriage with 
Helen, at whose abduction the Greeks were as 
incensed as if all Greece had been laid waste, while 
the barbarians were as filled with pride as if they had 
conquered us all? It is clear how each party felt 
about the matter ; for although there had been many 
causes of contention between them before, none of 
these disturbed their peace, whereas for her they 
waged so great a war, not only the greatest of all 
wars in the violence of its passions, but also in 
the duration of the struggle and in the extent 
of the preparations the greatest of all time. And 
although the Trojans might have rid themselves of 
the misfortunes which encompassed them by sur- 
rendering Helen, and the Greeks might have lived in 
peace for all time by being mdifferent to her fate, 
neither so wished; on the contrary, the Trojans 
allowed their cities to be laid waste and their land 
to be ravaged, so as to avoid yielding Helen to the 
Greeks, and the Greeks chose rather, remaining in a 
foreign land to grow old there and never to see their 
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own again, than, leaving her behind, to return to their 
fatherland. And they were not acting in this way 
as eager champions of Alexander or of Menelaus ; 
nay, the Trojans were upholding the cause of Asia, 
the Greeks of Europe, in the belief that the land in 
which Helen in person resided would be the more 
favoured of Fortune. 

So great a passion for the hardships of that expedi- 
tion and for participation in 1t took possession not 
only of the Greeks and the barbarians, but also of 
the gods, that they did not dissuade even their own 
children from joining in the struggles around Troy * ; 
nay, Zeus, though foreseeing the fate of Sarpedon,® 
and Eos that of Memnon, and Poseidon that of 
Cycnus, and Thetis that of Achilles, nevertheless 
they all urged them on and sent them forth, thinking 
xt more honourable for them to die fighting for the 
daughter of Zeus than to live without having taken 
part in the perils undergone on her account. And 
why should we be astonished that the gods felt thus 
concerning their children? For they themselves 
engaged in a far greater and more terrible struggle 
than when they fought the Giants; for against those 
enemies they had fought a battle in concert, but for 
Helen they fought a war against one another. 

With good reason in truth they came to this dect 
sion, and I, for my part, am justified in employing © 
extravagant language m speaking of Helen; for 
beauty she possessed in the highest degree, and 
beauty is of all things the most venerated, the most 
precious, and the most divine. And it is easy to 
determine its power; for while many things which 


Iliad, was killed by Patroclus; Memnon and Cyenus were 
slain by Achilles. 
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do not have any attributes of courage, wisdom, or 
justice will be seen to be more highly valued than 
any one of these attributes, yet of these things which 
lack beauty we shall find not one that is beloved ; on 
the contrary, all are despised except in so far as they 
possess in some degree this outward form, beauty, 
and it is for this reason that virtue is most highly 
esteemed, because it is the most beautiful of ways of 
living. And we may learn how superior beauty 1s to 
all other things by observing how we ourselves are 
affected by each of them severally. For in regard to 
the other things which we need, we only wish to 
possess them and our heart’s desire is set on nothing 
further than this; for beautiful thmgs, however, we 
have an inborn passion whose strength of desire 
corresponds to the superiority of the thing sought. 
And while we are jealous of those who excel us in 
intelugence or in anything else, unless they win 
us over by daily benefactions and compel us to be 
fond of them, yet at first sight we become well- 
disposed toward those who possess beauty, and to 
these alone as to the gods we do not fail m our 
homage; on the contrary, we submit more willingly 
to be the slaves of such than to rule all others, 
and we are more grateful to them when they impose 
many tasks upon us than to those who demand 
nothing at all We revile those who fall under the 
power of anything other than beauty and call them 
flatterers, but those who are subservient to beauty 
we regard as lovers of beauty and lovers of service. 
So strong are our feelings of reverence and solicitude 
for such a quality, that we hold in greater dishonour 
those of its possessors who have trafficked in it and 
ill-used their own youth than those who do violence 
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to the persons of others; whereas those who guard 
their youthful beauty as a holy shrine, inaccessible 
to the base, are honoured by us for all time equally 
with those who have benefited the city as a whole. 

But why need I waste time in citing the opinions of 
men’? Nay, Zeus, lord of all, reveals his power in all 
else, but deigns to approach beauty in humble guise. 
For in the likeness of Amphitryon he came to Alc- 
mena, and as a shower of gold he united with Danaé, 
and in the guise of a swan he took refuge in the bosom 
of Nemesis, and again in this form he espoused Leda; 
ever with artifice manifestly, and not with violence, 
does he pursue beauty m women. And so much 
greater honour is paid to beauty among the gods than 
among us that they pardon their own wives when they 
are vanquished by it; and one could cite many 
instances of goddesses who succumbed to mortal 
beauty, and no one of these sought to keep the fact 
concealed as if it involved disgrace ; on the contrary, 
they desired their adventures to be celebrated in song 
as glorious deeds rather than to be hushed in silence. 
The greatest proof of my statements is this: we 
shall find that more mortals have been made im- 
mortal because of their beauty than for all other 
excellences. 

All these personages Helen surpassed in proportion 
as she excelled them in the beauty of her person. 
For not only did she attam immortality but, having 
won power equalling that of a god, she first raised to 
divine station her brothers,* who were already in the 
grip of Fate, and wishing to make their transforma- 
tion believed by men, she gave to them honours ® so 


@ Castor and Pollux; ef. § 19. 
» A reference to “St. Elmo’s fire”; of. Pliny nu. 37. 
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manifest that they have power to save when they 
are seen by sailors in peril on the sea, if they but 
piously mvoke them. After this she so amply recom- 
pensed Menelaus for the toils and penls which he had 
undergone because of her, that when all the race of 
the Pelopidae had perished and were the victims of 
irremediable disasters, not only did she free him from 
these misfortunes but, having made him god instead 
of mortal, she established him as partner of her house 
and sharer of her throne forever. And I can produce 
the city of the Spartans, which preserves with especial 
care its ancient traditions, as witness for the fact; for 
even to the present day at Therapné * in Laconia the 
people offer holy and traditional sacrifices to them 
both, not as to heroes, but as to gods. 

And she displayed her own power to the poet 
Stesichorus © also; for when, at the beginning of his 
ode, he spoke in disparagement of her, he arose de- 
prived of his sight ; but when he recognized the cause 
of his misfortune and composed the Recantation,* as 
it is called, she restored to him his normal sight. 
And some of the Homeridae also relate that Helen 
appeared to Homer by night and commanded him to 
compose a poem on those who went on the expedition 
to Troy, smce she wished to make their death more 
to be envied than the life of the rest of mankind; and 
they say that while 1t 1s partly because of Homer’s 
art, yet 1t 1s chiefly through her that his poem has 
such charm and has become so famous among all men. 

Since, then, Helen has power to punish as well as to 
Helen (see Pausanias 1. 19 9) and their sanctuary (Hero- 
dotus vi. 61). 

® The famous lyric poet of Himera, in Sicily. 


¢ The well-known palinode; for this legend and the 
fragment of the poem see Plato, Phaedrus 243 a. 
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Kal Tov moe pov TOV Tpeourcov dveveynetv, dukaiws 
dv Kai Tob py Sovdevew Huds Tots |, BapBépors 
‘Edévay airiay elvan vopilousev. ebprjoopiev yap 
TOUS “EMyvas Se _abrhy Gpmovoyjoarras Kal Kowiy 
orparetay emt Tos BapBdpovs | Tounoaevous, Kal 
Tore Tr p@TOV wid Edpedmrny tis “Aoias TpOmatov 

68 orjoacay: é dy Tooaurns ; peraBodfs ETUYOLLEV 
@ote TOV pev emréKEWwa ypdvoy ot SvoTuyobvres 
év Tos BapBapors T@v “EAAnvideov adrAewv apxew 
ngiovr, Kat Aavads ev €€ Atydrrov duyayv “Apyos 
Karéoye, Kadpos dé LWwddvios OnBadv €Bacirevoe, 
Kapes dé Tas vous KAT@KOU, Hehorrovvjcov dé 
gupadons 6 Tavrddov TLéAoys exparnoey, pera. S 
éxetvov TOV moA« [Lov Tooaurny emiOocww TO yevos 
Huav €AaBev wore Kal modes peyddas Kab Xapav 

‘69 TOAAHY dapeheoBau TOV BapBdpeov. qv ody Teves 
BovAcvrau radra dsepydleobar Kal punKivew, odK 
dzropjcovew apoputis, bev “Eddony ew ray 
eipnpevey eLovow éavely, ama moAXois Kal 
Kawois Adyous évrevEovrar mepi adris. 
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reward, it is the duty of those who have great wealth 
to propitiate and to honour her with thank-offerings, 
sacrifices, and processions, and philosophers should 
endeavour to speak of her m a manner worthy of her 
merits ; for such are the first-fruits it is fittmg that 
men’ of cultivation should offer 

Far more has been passed over than has been said. 
Apart from the arts and philosophic studies and all 
the other benefits which one might attribute to her 
and to the Trojan War, we should be justified in 
considering that it is owing to Helen that we are not 
the slaves of the barbarians. For we shall find that it 
was because of her that the Greeks became united in 
harmonious accord and organized a common expedi- 
tion against the barbanans, and that it was then for 
the first time that Europe set up a trophy of victory 
over Asia; and in consequence, we experienced a 
change so great that, although in former times any 
barbarians who were in musfortune presumed to be 
rulers over the Greek cities (for example, Danaus, an 
exile from Egypt, occupied Argos, Cadmus of Sidon 
became king of Thebes, the Carans colonized the 
islands,? and Pelops, son of Tantalus, became master 
of all the Peloponnese), yet after that war our race 
expanded so greatly that it took from the barbarians 
great cities and much terntory. If, therefore, any 
orators wish to dilate upon these matters and dwell 
upon them, they will not be at a loss for material 
apart from what I have said, wherewith to praise 
Helen ; on the contrary, they will discover many new 
arguments that relate to her. 


a Cf. Thucydides 1. 4 and Panath. 43. 
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XI. BUSIRIS 


INTRODUCTION 


Tue Busiris, like the Encomsum on Helen, is an epi- 
deictic essay of the “ display ” type, written as an 
eulogy of a famous personage; in this case, the 
subject of extravagant praise is Busiris, mythical king 
of Egypt. 

The immediate inspiration for the Encomium on 
Helen was a brilliant paradoxical discourse, or 7eu 
d’esprit, by a rhetorician who was, in all probability, 
the Sicilian Gorgias.¢ In his Helen Isocrates criti- 
cizes this rhetorician and shows how the subject 
should have been treated. In the Bus:ris, likewse, 
the situation is sumilar. Polycrates,? who had en- 
tered upon the career of a professional rhetorician 
because of financial need, had composed a defence 


« Cf. Introduction to Helen. 

> According to the Greek introduction (hypothesis) to this 
composition Polycrates was an Athenian who practised the 
profession of Sophistat Cyprus At the time when the Buszris 
was written Polycrates was a beginner in the field of rhetoric. 
Before 380 s.c Polycrates had achieved fame at Athens and 
is mentioned by later writers on rhetoric in company with 
such noted persons as Antiphon, Thrasymachus, Anaximenes 
and Isaeus. He is severely criticized, however, by the critics 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus and Demetrius. Duonysius 
attacks him as “‘ empty in practical oratory, frigid and vulgar 
in epideictic (display rhetoric), and lackmg in grace” 
(Isaeus ch 20), and Demetrius deplores his lack of earnest- 
ness (On Style 120). 
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[221] Toy peév émeixeav rHv ov, @ TodAvKpares, Kat 
anv rob Biov peraBoAnv trap’ GAAwv muvbavepuevos 
“ \ 4 4 e f 9 \ 

olda: trav dé Adywv twas dv yéypadas, adros 
dveyvwkws HotoTa fev av cot mept SAns érrappyot- 
acduny Tis madevoews Tepi Fv ArayKaca dia- 
& ~ x “ > f \ ~ 

tpipesv- tyobpar yap rots avatiws pév Svoruyos- 

> 4 f ? ~ 

aw, ex dé diAocodias xpynparilecfas Cxyrovowv, 
Gmavras tovs mAciw wempayparevpévous Kat paA- 
Aov amnKpiBwpévovs mpoojKew éGeAovras tobrov 
> ? \ ” ? \ > ad ‘4 

2 ciopépewy Tov Epavov- éeme.d7 O° om rrEpeTeTVyt}- 
Kapev GAAnAots, epi pev TOV GAAwY, Hv aor’ eis 

>» a 4/)> ¢ ow +f f \ / 
ravTov EAPwuev, TOP uty é€doras dia mrAEidvey 
mowjoacbat THY ovvovoiav, ad 8 & TH mapdvrt 
duvainy av evepyerfoat oe, tratra 8* @HOnv 
~ N X > ~ \ 4 A vf e 
Xphvas cot pev emoretAa, mpos b€ Tovs aAAOoUS ws 
3 oldv Te padtor amoKpvypacbar. yryvmoKw pév ody 
OTs Tois mAEiotots tTHv vovlerovpévwyv EeuduTov 
[222] ore x7) mpos Tas Wdhercias amoPAérew, GAG Too- 
ovtm xaderwrepov akovew Tta&v Acyouevwy, sow 
1 raira y Warmington. 





® That is, from the teaching of the subject. 
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J wave learned of your fawrmindedness, Polycrates, 
and of the reversal in your life, through information 
from others ; and having myself read certain of the 
discourses which you have written, I should have 
been greatly pleased to discuss frankly with you and 
fully the education with which you have been obliged 
to occupy yourself. For I believe that when men 
through no fault of their own are unfortunate and 
so seek in philosophy a source of gain,* it is the 
duty of all who have had a wider experience in that 
occupation, and have become more thoroughly versed 
in rt, to make this contribution ® voluntarily for their 
benefit. But since we have not yet met one another, 
we shall be able, if we ever do come together, to 
discuss the other topics at greater length ; concern- 
ung those suggestions, however, by which at the 
present time I might be of service to you, I have 
thought I should advise you by letter, though con- 
cealhng my views, to the best of my ability, from 
everyone else. J am well aware, however, that it 
is instinctive with most persons when admonished, 
not to look to the benefits they recerve but, on the 
contrary, to listen to what is said with the greater 
displeasure in proportion to the rigour with which 


> For the figure of speech in paves see Helen 20 and Plato, 
Symp. 177 c. 
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* 7m > f > / \ ¢ 
wep av atra&yv tis axpiBéorepov e€eraly tas apap- 
tias duws 8 otk doKvnréov tropévew THY am- 

A “e ~ bd 
éyGevav ravtnv Trois evvotk&s mpds Twas €xouvow, 
GAAa meipatéov pefioravas riv dd6€av THv ovr) 
mpos Tovs cupBovAcvovTas SvaKerpevrwy 

4 Alocddpevos obv oby AKioTA oe peyadavyovpevov 
ért te TH Bovoiptdos arroAoyia Kal TH DwKparous 
KaTnyopia, TEipdoopLal Got Trovjoat KaTadaves GTi 

4 “~ 7 + > / a / 
moAd tot Séovros év apdorépots tots Adyous b0- 
Hpapres. amavrwv yap eiddrwv oT. Set Tovs pev 
evroyetv twas BovAopévous mAciw rv brrapyovrTwy 
ayabayv atrots mpocdvr’ drodaivesy, Tods 5é KaT- 

~ fs! a ~ 

5 Yyopobvras Tavavria TovTWwY TroLEely, TOGOUTOU Sets 
otrw Kexpnobas rots Adyos, @of dmép pév Bov- 
f ~ 

cipidos azmoAoyjcacha: ddoKkwrv, oty STws THs 
trapyovons atrov diaBodAfs amidAakas, GAAd Kal 
mhAKadTyny adtt® To péyefos Tapavopiayv mpootibas 
4s ovK Eo Smws av Tis Sewordpay é€evpeiv duvy- 
Gein? THv yap dAkwv Trav emiyeipnodvrwy éxetvov 
Aodopety Tocotrov povov mept attod Bracdn- 
povvtwv, ws Ove trav E€vwv rods adixvovpevous, 
ov Kal Kateobiew adrov Tovs avOpamovs Aridow: 
LwKpatous d€ KaTynyopely emuyeiprjoas, Womep éy- 

/ / 3 ? ¥ > ws 

Kwpiacat Bovdduevos “AAkiBiddnv eSwKas attra 

t 

4 “ © 35 $ 7 \ 2 ‘ ” / 

pabnriv, ov vr exeivou pev ovdels Navero traidevd- 
bid \ ‘ 7 ~ ¥ Ad 

pevov, Ort Se Todd SunveyKe TOV dArAwy aravres 

f “~ a 

6 dv dpodoyjoeay tovyapody et yévoir’ éEovaia tots 





* For the legend of Busiris see Apollodorus ii. 5. 7 and 
Herodotus n. 45. Busiris, in obedience to an oracle, sacri- 
ficed strangers on the altar of Zeus. Herodotus doubts the 
truth of the legend that the Egyptians sacrificed men, 
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their critic passes their faults in review. Neverthe- 
less, those who are well disposed toward any persons 
must not shrink from incurrmg such resentment, but 
must try to effect a change in the opinion of those 
who feel this way toward those who offer them 
counsel 

Having observed, therefore, that you take especial 
pride in your Defence of Busrts and in your Accusation 
of Socrates, I shall try to make it clear to you that 
in both these discourses you have fallen far short of 
what the subject demands. For although everyone 
knows that those who wish to praise a person must 
attribute to him a larger number of good qualities 
than he really possesses, and accusers must do the 
contrary, you have so far fallen short of following 
these principles of rhetoric that, though you profess 
to defend Busiris, you have not only failed to absolve 
him of the calumny with which he is attacked, but 
have even imputed to him a lawlessness of such 
enormity that it is impossible for one to invent 
wickedness more atrocious. For the other writers 
whose aim was to malign him went only so far in 
therr abuse as to charge him with sacrificing the 
strangers * who came to his country ; you, however, 
accused him of actually devouring his victims. And 
when your purpose was to accuse Socrates, as if 
you wished to praise nm, you gave Alcibiades to 
him as a pupil who, as far as anybody observed, 
never was taught by Socrates,’ but that Alcibiades 
far excelled all his contemporaries all would agree. 
Hence, if the dead should acquire the power of 


> Alcibiades, if not a disciple of Socrates, was intimately 
associated with the philosopher, cf. Plato, Symp. For praise 
of Alcibiades see Isocrates, De Bigis. 
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rereAevTnKOoat BovredoacBar Trept Tov <lpnp.evenr, 
6 pev av got TooaUTAY Exot xapev dmép THS Kar- 
nyopias, Sony obdevt Tov Emavety abroy eluope- 
vav, 0 5 et at Tmept rods dAAous Tpadraros HV, 
adn’ ouv emi ye Tots bro aot Aeyouévois otrws 
av GyOVAKTHOELEY Wore Endemds anvooyéobar TU 
pwpias. Kairot mAs ovK aiaxvverta pGdAov 7 
cepvbveoBat MpoonKel TOV mapa rots AowWopoupe- 
vos bh atrot paddAov ayaradpevoy 7) wapa Tois 
eyKwpalopevots ; 

1 Odrw 3° Auédnoas ei undev duodoyovpevov épeis, 
wore dys pev adrov tHv AidAou Kai rHV "Opdéws 
fnrA@oot Sd£av, amodaiveis e ovdev Tov adr dy 
€xeivois emirnSedoavra. mOTEpA yap Tos mrept 

[223] AidAou Aeyoptevors adrov Tapardgepev ; GAN €xet- 
vos pev Tav E€vwv tovs emt THY xwpay éxmirrov- 
Tas ets Tas abray marpidas améoreMhev, 68 é 
xp} Tots bm0 oot Aeyopevots muaTevElw, Gvoas 
8 karnottev. q Tots ‘Oppéws epyous Omordow Ler ; 
GAN 6 pev e€ “Ausov Tous Tefvedras avijyev, 6 dé 
mpd poipas Tous Ca&vras amwAdvev. wo? 7déws 
av etdeiny Ti mor’ av érroincer, et Karraxppovasy 
adr cy eruyxaver, 6s Oavpdcesv THY apeTHy TI 
exetyiny dmravra paiverar TAVayTia Svar parropevos 
- 6 8€ mdvTwv aToTwTaTov, OTL TEpL TAs yeveadoyias 
éaTrovdaKkus eroAunoas etmretv, ws TovTous éljAw- 
Gev dy ov of marépes Tw Kar’ éxelvoyv TOV ypovov 
yeyovores Hoa. 
9 “Iva dé ur Sonam TO mpoyeipdrarov mrovety, ém- 





* Cf. Odys x. 17-27, where Aeolus furnishes escort for 
Odysseus. 
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judging what has been said of them, Socrates 
would be as grateful to you for your accusation as 
to any who have been wont to eulogize him; while 
Busiris, even if he had been most tender-hearted 
toward his guests, would be so enraged by your 
account of him that he would abstain from no venge- 
ance whatever! And yet ought not that man to 
feel shame, rather than pride, who is more loved by 
those whom he has reviled than by those whom he 
has praised ° 

And you have been so careless about committing 
inconsistencies that you say Busins emulated the 
fame of Aeolus and Orpheus, yet you do not show 
that any of his pursuits was identical with theurs. 
What, can we compare his deeds with the reported 
exploits of Aeolus? But Aeolus restored to their 
native lands strangers who were cast on his shores,@ 
whereas Busiris, id we are to give credence to your 
account, sacrificed and ate them! Or, are we to 
hken his deeds to those of Orpheus * But Orpheus 
led the dead back from Hades,? whereas Bustris 
brought death to the living before ther day of 
destiny. Consequently, I should be glad to know 
what, in truth, Busims would have done if he had 
happened to despise Aeolus and Orpheus, seeing 
that, while admirmg their virtues, all his own deeds 
are manifestly the opposite of theirs. But the greatest 
absurdity is this—though you have made a specialty 
of genealogies, you have dared to say that Busiris 
emulated those whose fathers even at that time had 
not yet been born ! ¢ 

But that I may not seem to be doing the easiest 


> A reference to the myth of Orpheus and Eurydicé. 
¢ Cf. § 37 for the same argument. 
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AapPdveobat Trav eipnuevwy pndéev emderKvds TOV 
epavrob," Tetpacopat cou oi. , Bpaxéon dnAdoa 
mept THY aurny urdleow, Kalrrep od omrovdaiay 
otoav ovde cepvods Adyous €yovoav, €& dv Be 
kal Tov émawov Kal THY amoAoyiav trounoacba.. 

10 Ilept pev ody rijs Bovaipidos edyeveias tis ovK 
av duvndein padios elmeiv, os mrarpos pev a 
Toceddvos, papas dé AiBins THS ‘Emdgov Tob 
Acés, av pact mposrny yuvatka BacAedoacay Ope 
vupLov avTH THV xwpav KATAOTHGAL, TUX oe 
TOLOUTWY Tpoyovey ouK eri TOUTOLS povors yey” 
eppdvnaey, GAN’ @non d<iv Kal TiS apeTas Tis 
maine pon pretov els davra Top ypovoy KaraAmety. 

| Thy pev oby _bantp@eay apyny domepetoev eAdrre 
gate q Kara THY abrod godow elvat, TAeiorous 
dé KaTaor pepapevos Kal Heyiorny Sdvapuv Tod 
Hevos ev Atyinry KQATEOTYOATO T7P aoidetar, ouK 
éx Tv Tapovody udvov aAd’ €€ dmacav mpoxpivas 
12THv €xet Todd Staddpew oiKnow. éwpa yap Tovs 
prev GAAous Térovus odK EdKaipws O08’ edappdoTws 
mpos THY TOU ovpTavTOs Pvow Eexovras, GAAG TOUS 
pev tr” duPpwv KxaraxdAvlopevous, rovs 8 id 
Kaupdreov Siapbepouéevous, tavrny dé Thy ywpay 
ev Kaddiorm prev Tot KOopov Keysévny, mAeiora 
[224] dé Kai wavrodamarara dépew dvvapevyny, abavarw 
13 6€ teiyes TH NeiAw rerayioperny, ds od pedvov 
1 undéy émdexvds rv epavrof is without justification 


bracketed by Blass followmg I. It occurs in Helen 15, 
but is equally pertinent here. 





* The same sentiment occurs in Helen 15. 
> Cf. Aeschylus, Prometheus 850, where Epaphus 1s said 
to be the son of Zeus and Io, 
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thing in assailmg what others have said without ex~ 
hibitmg any specimen of my own,? I will try briefly 
to expound the same subject—even though 1t is not 
serious and does not call for a digmfied style—and 
show out of what elements you ought to have com- 
posed the eulogy and the speech in defence 

Of the noble lineage of Busiris who would not find 
it easy to speak? His father was Poseidon, his 
mother Libya the daughter of Epaphus® the son of 
Zeus, and she, they say, was the first woman to rule 
as queen and to give her own name to her country. 
Although fortune had given him such ancestors, 
these alone did not satisfy his pride, but he thought 
he must also leave behind an everlasting monument 
to his own valour. 

He was not content with his mother’s kingdom, 
considering it too small for one of his endowment ; 
and when he had conquered many peoples and had 
acquired supreme power he established his royal seat 
in Egypt, because he judged that country to be far 
superior as his place of residence, not only to the lands 
which then were his, but even to all other countnes 
in the world. For he saw that all other regions 
are neither seasonably nor conveniently situated 
in relation to the nature of the universe, but some 
are deluged by rains and others scorched by heat ; 
Egypt,° however, having the most admirable situa- 
tion of the umiverse,? was able to produce the 
most abundant and most varied products, and was 
defended by the immortal ramparts of the Nile, a 
river which by its nature provides not only protec- 


¢ Egypt here means the Delta of the Nile; ¢f. Herodotus 
ii. 14, Praise of Egypt is found in Plato, Tam. 22 p. 
4 4.¢,, as regards climate and fertility. 
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dudaciy adda Kal Tpopyy heavy abrh; mrapéexer 
TEPvKEV, GVaAWTOS pev av aul dvopaxos Tots em 
Bovdedovow, edayayds dé Kat mpos ToAAd yprot- 
phos Tots eVTOS adrob KaToLKobot. pos yap Tois 
Tpoerpnpevors Kal THY Sdvapuuy abt@v mpos Thy THs 
vis epyaciay iadbeov TeToUnKev Tv yap ouBpcv 
Kat TOV avy ney Tots pev aAdots 6 Leds TayLias 
eoriv, exeivey 8° éxacros duporepwv ToUrwy adres 

14 adT@ KUpios Kabéornxev. eis TooaUraY 3° dtrep- 
Bodny eddaupovias 7] BKovow, @ Wore TH bev Gperh Kab 

Th pvoe THs xX@pas Kal TO mAnBev TOV TEdiwv 
freipor KapTobvrat, TH dé Tay TE pLovreov diabécet 
Kal TH TOV Meum dvrwy Kopoh Sia. THY Tob Tora 
pod Odvap vijcov oikotow- KUKA® yap abrny 
TrEpLeXeov Kat 7aoav Suappéwy moiY atvrois ev- 
qopiav apporepery ToUTwY TeTolnKeV. 

15 . Hpgaro pev otv evreblev, dfev rep xXpt} ToUs 
ev ppovobvras, aqua Tov Te TOToV ws KadAvorov 
KaraAaBely Kat tpodiyy tkavyy tots mept adroy 
eevpetvy. pera dé radra SseAdpwevos yuwpls éxd- 
aToUS TOUS peév él TAS Lepwovvas KaTéoTHGE, TODS 
8° émi tas réxyvas érpepe, rods 5€ Ta meplt tov 
moAcuov pederav hvayKacev, tyyoupevos TH [Lev 
dvoryKata Kal Tas Teptovotas ex TE THS xwpas Kal 
Ta Texvarv Seiv B dmapyew, TOUT O° elvas pudasny 
acpadeorarny THY Te Trepi Tov méAepov emupedccay 

16 Kal Tv mpds tods Oeods etagBecav. dravras de 
Tovs apwtuovds mepilaBov e€ dv dpior dv tis 
Ta Kowa dwockioeev, del tols atrots Tas atras 

& Cf. Thad iv. 84. 


® A reference to the Delta, enclosed and watered by the 
branches of the Nile. 
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tion to the land, but also its means of subsistence in 
abundance, being impregnable and. difficult for foes 
to conquer, yet convenient for commerce and in many 
respects serviceable to dwellers within its bounds. 
For in addition to the advantages I have mentioned, 
the Nile has bestowed upon the Egyptians a godlike 
power in respect to the cultivation of the land; 
for while Zeus is the dispenser ? of rains and droughts 
to the rest of mankind, of both of these each 
Egyptian has made himself master on his own 
account. And to so perfect a state of happiness have 
the Egyptians come that with respect to the excel- 
lence and fertility of their land and the extent of their 
plains they reap the fruits of a continent, and as 
regards the disposition of their superfluous products 
and the mmportation of what they lack, the river’s 
possibilities are such that they inhabit an island * ; 
for the Nile, encircling the land and flowing through 
its whole extent, has given them abundant means 
for both. 

So Busiris thus began, as wise men should, by 
occupying the fairest country and also by finding 
sustenance sufficient for his subjects Afterwards, he 
divided them into classes *: some he appointed to 
priestly services, others he turned to the arts and 
crafts, and others he forced to practise the arts of war. 
He judged that, while necessities and superfluous 
products must be provided by the land and the arts, 
the safest means of protecting these was practice in 
warfare and reverence for the gods. Including in all 
classes the right numbers for the best administration 
of the commonwealth, he gave orders that the same 


e os here praises the caste system. Cf. Plato m the 
uw. 
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mpaters perayeipilecOar mpocératev, eidms tobs 
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Bovdcdovras. yroin 8 dv tis evOévde 7d Siddopov 





@ It is natural to think that there is a reference here to 
Plato and his Republic, but it 1s not certain. 
> Cf. Herodotus ib. 80 and vi. 60. 
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individuals should always engage in the same pursuits, 
because he knew that those who continually change 
their occupations never achieve proficiency m even a 
single one of their tasks, whereas those who apply 
themselves constantly to the same activities perform 
each thing they do surpassingly well. Hence we shall 
find that in the arts the Egyptians surpass those who 
work at the same skilled occupations elsewhere more 
than artisans in general excel the laymen ; also with 
respect to the system which enables them to pre- 
serve royalty and their political institutions in general, 
they have been so successful that philosophers * who 
undertake to discuss such topics and have won the 
greatest reputation prefer above all others the 
Egyptian form of government, and that the Lace- 
daemonians, on the other hand, govern their own 
city m admirable fashion because they imitate certam 
of the Egyptian customs. For instance, the provision 
that no citizen fit for military service could leave 
the country without official authorization, the meals 
taken in common, and the training of their bodies ; 
furthermore, the fact that lackmg none of the 
necessities of hfe, they do not neglect the edicts 
of the State, and that none engage in any 
other crafts, but that all devote themselves to 
arms and warfare, all these practices they have 
taken from Egypt.’ But the Lacedaemonians have 
made so much worse use of these institutions that all 
of them, being professional soldiers, claim the right 
to seize by force the property of everybody else, 
whereas the Egyptians live as people should who 
neither neglect their own possessions, nor plot how 
they may acquire the property of others. The differ- 
ence in the aims of the two polities may be seen from 
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20 éxarépas Tis woAreias. et pev yap dravres pupn- 


21 


caipeba, THY Aaredaupovicy dpytav Kat aA€ov- 
efiav, <b0ds av dmohoipeba, Kal dvd. Thy evderap 
TOV Kal? Tpepav Kai Oud TOV TO A€LLOV TOV TpOs NGS 
abrovs: «i 8&é tots Aiyuntiov VO[LOLS Xpaoba 
BovAnbetuev, Kat Tots psy epyalecdar, rots d€ Ta 
TOUTWY ote ddgerev, € ExaoTo. THY adTaY ExovTes 
eddaypdvors & av TOV Biov SiareAoipev. 

Kai perv 87 Kat TAs mrepi THY ppovnow emyehetas 

Ld 

cixérws av Tis exetvov aircov vopicerev. Tois yap 
iepeGou wapeckevacev edropiav pev Tais éx Tov 
tepdv mpoaddors, cwppoowny de Tals ayvelas Tails 
bro TOY vOLwY TpooTEeTaypeVvaus, ayoAny §€ tais 


22 TOY xaSdvev Kat TOV ddAwy €, epywy Grereios we? 


Ov exetvor Biorevovres Tos Mev CMpacw laTpiKnV 
efebpov émucoupiay, ov SvaxeKwouvevpievois we 
parcous Xpopevny aAAa Tovodtous, & THY peev dopa 

Nevav duolav Ever TH TPOPDF Th Kal’ juépav, tas O° 
aodereias THAKavras wor éxeivous opodoyoupevens 
byreworarous elvat Kal paKpofiwrdarous, Tais dé 
yoxyais gdiAccodias doKxnow Karédeéav, } Kal 
vopoberfoa Kat Thy dvow Tdv dvrwy Cyrica 


93 Ouvarae. Kat TOUS jLEV mpeaPuTépous emt Tah Peylora 
[296] TOY mpaypdrov ératen, Tous O€ vewrépous apreAr- 


cayras TOY ovary én dotpodoyia Kat Aoyiapois 
Kal yewperpla diarpifery emrescev, ay Tas Suvdpes 
ot fev ws mpos evia xpnotous emaivotow, ot 0° 
ws mieloTa mpds apeTny cupBaddropevas asrodaivew 
emtxepovow. 


* Cf. Herodotus u. 84 and 1. 129. 
> For the views of Isocrates in regard to the sciences see 
Panath 26-27. 
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the following: if we should all mnitate the sloth and 
greed of the Lacedaemonians, we should straight- 
way perish through both the lack of the necessities 
of daily hfe and awvil war; but if we should wish to 
adopt the laws of the Egyptians which prescribe that 
some must work and that the rest must protect the 
property of the workers, we should all possess our 
own goods and pass our days in happiness. 

Furthermore, the cultivation of practical wisdom 
may also reasonably be attributed to Busiris. For 
example, he saw to it that from the revenues of 
the sacrifices the priests should acquire affluence, but 
self-control through the purifications prescribed by 
the laws, and leisure by exemption from the hazards 
of fighting and from all work. And the pnests, 
because they enjoyed such conditions of hfe, dis- 
covered for the body the aid which the medical art 
affords,* not that which uses dangerous drugs, but 
drugs of such a nature that they are as harmless 
as daily food, yet mn their effects are so beneficial 
that all men agree the Egyptians are the healthiest 
and most long of life among men; and then for the 
soul they introduced philosophy’s training, a pursuit 
which has the power, not only to establish laws 
but also to investigate the nature of the universe. 
The older men Busiris appointed to have charge 
of the most mmportant matters, but the younger 
he persuaded to forgo all pleasures and devote 
themselves to the study of the stars, to arithmetic, 
and to geometry, the value of these sciences? 
some praise for their utility in certain ways, while 
others attempt to demonstrate that they are con- 
ducive in the highest measure to the attainment of 
virtue. 
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2 Mddora 8 d£iov erasveiv Kai Savydlew rip 
edacBeray air&y Kat THY mepl tovds Beods Depa- 
meiay. door pev yap opas adrovs ovrw Karecyn- 
paricay wor h Kara codiay H Kar’ GAAnv rw? 
dpevny dmoAauBdveobar pelovws 4 Kata Thy 
aéiay, odro. pev BArAdmrovor tovs e€anarnbérras- 
Goot Sé T&v Deiwy mpaypdTrwy ovTw Tpoéorycay 
@oTe Kat Tas émpedeias Kal Tas Tipwpias efvar 
doxety axpiBeoréepas TOV ovpBawovrayv, ot 8€ To108- 
ro. TAelora Tov Biov Tov Toy avOpwrwv wWdedodory, 

25 Kal yap THY apyny ot Tov PdBov Huiy evepyacdpevor 
ToUTOV aition yeyovact TOD wy TavraTac. Onpiwdas 
dtaxeioOas mpos GAAyAous. €xetvot roivuey otrws 
dyitos mepl Tabra Kat cepvas exouow Gore Kau 
Tovs 6pkous moToTEépous elvat TOUS EV TOIS exEive 
iepois 7 rods mapa Trois d.Adous Kaleor@ras, Kat rOv 
auaprnuarwyv exaoroyv otec$as tapayphua Sdcecv 
dixnv, add” od diaAjcew Tov TapdévrTa ypdvoy, 00d’ 

26 eis Tods waidas avaPAnOyjcecbar rds Tynwpias Kal 
ratr eixétws do€alovow: moAdds yap adrots Kal 
Tavrodamas acKkioes THs ooLdTynTos ékelvos Kat~ 
éoTncev, GoTis Kat Tv Caiwv tov map’ uty 
Karappovoupevwy eotiw a oé€Beoar Kal Tidy 
evopobérnaev, ovK ayrody thy dtvamw adrar, 

- GAN dpa perv Bilew otduevos Seiv tov dyAov ép- 
peeve arract Tots tard TAY apyovTwy TapayyedAo~ 

27 eevois, aya dé BovAdwevos weipay AapPavew ev 
Tots pavepois, yvTwa tept tv adavdv sdiudvoray 
éyovow. evopile yap Tovs péev ToUTwy dAvywpodr- 

4 In Nacocles 6 Isocrates affirms that the power of s 


and of reason has enabled us to escape the life of wild beasts, 
See also Panegyr. 48 ff. 
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The piety of the Egyptians and their worship of 
the gods are especially deserving of praise and ad- 
miration. For all persons who have so bedizened 
themselves as to create the impression that they 
possess greater wisdom, or some other excellence, 
than they can rightly claim, certainly do harm to 
their dupes; but those persons who have so 
championed the cause of religion that divine 
rewards and punishments are made to appear more 
certain than they prove to be, such men, I say, 
benefit m the greatest measure the lives of men. 
For actually those who in the beginning inspired 
m us our fear of the gods, brought it about that we 
m our relations to one another are not altogether 
hke wild beasts. So great, moreover, is the piety 
and the solemnity with which the Egyptians deal 
with these matters that not only are the oaths taken 
in their sanctuaries more bindmg than is the case 
elsewhere, but each person beheves that he will pay 
the penalty for his misdeeds immediately and that 
he will neither escape detection for the present nor 
will the punishment be deferred to bis children’s 
time. And they have good reason for this belief ; 
for Busiris established for them numerous and varied 
practices of piety and ordered them by law even to 
worship and to revere certain animals which among 
us are regarded with contempt, not because he mis- 
apprehended their power, but because he thought 
that the crowd ought to be habituated to obedience 
to all the commands of those in authority, and at 
the same time he wished to test in visible matters 
how they felt in regard to the invisible. For he 
judged that those who belittled these instructions 
would perhaps look with contempt upon the more 
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Tas TUyev Kat Tey perkovesy Karagpovycery, TOUS 
& ézt mayroy Spoiws éupevovras TH rae. BeBaiws 
éceoOa TH aitav edodBerav émbdedevypevous. 

2g “Kyou 8 av tus pr omeddery wpynuévos roAAd 
Kal Gavpacrda wept THs SavdTyHTOS atTay SeAGetv, 
qv ovre pdvos obre mp@ros even Tuyydven Kabew- 

{227} paws, ddAd mroNAot KOL TOV Ovrey Kat TOV Oe aac 
YEVEUNLEVOOY, av Kal Ilvfaydpas 6 Ud pues cor 
os dpucdpLevos cts Aiyurtov Kat pabyrns exeiveny 
yEvdomevos THY 7 adAny pirocopiav Tp@rTos Eis Tous 

nvas exduuce, Kal Ta TEL ras Guoias Kal Tas 
aytoreias TAS eV Tots tepois emupavearepov Tay 
dArwy éatrovdacev, yyoUpevos, ct Kal pundéev atTa@ 
dia Tatra mAéov ylyvouro 7ro.pd. tov Gedy, adv’ odv 
Tapa ye Tots dvopusrous € ék TOUTWY pddvor” eddoxi- 

29 pajoev. Orrep atT@ Kai ovveBr- Toootrov yap 
evdof ia Tous ddous drrepeBanrev, @OTE Kal TOUS 
vEewTepovs dmavras émlupety adrod pabnras clvat, 
Kal Tous mpeoBurépous HOLOV 6 opav TOUS mraidas TOUS 
aita@v eKeiva ovyyryvopevous 7 7 Tay olkeiwy em 
pedoupévovs. Kat TOUTOLS ovx oldv r dmorety: ETL 
yap Kai viv Tous mMpoorroLoupevous exeivov pabyrds 
elvas paMov oLvyavras Javudlovow ¥ TOUS em TH 
Aéyew peylorny ddgav € EXOVTAS. 

30 “Iows dy ovv Tots elpyévors GmravTATELAS, OTt 
THY peev Xwpav Kal TOUS: vopous Kal THY evoeBevay, 
ETL O€ (Thy prdocopiav era) thy Aiyurrioy, os 
S€ TovTWY aiTtos 7, ov direBeuny, ovdepiiay exw 
déyer arddakw. éya 8 ef pév dddos Tis por 
TOV TpdToV TOUTOY éémAnTTev, Hryovpny av avrdv 
METALOEVLEVWS ETTLUTYLEV’ Gol 5° ov MpooHKEer TAVTHV 
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important commands also, but that those wha gave 
strict obedience equally in everything would have 
given proof of their steadfast piety. 

If one were not determined to make haste, one 
might cite many admurable instances of the piety of 
the Egyptians, that piety which I am neither the 
first nor the only one to have observed; on the con- 
trary, many contemporaries and predecessors have 
remarked it, of whom Pythagoras of Samos is one. 
On a visit to Egypt he became a student of the 
religion of the people, and was first to bring to the 
Greeks all philosophy, and more conspicuously than 
others he seriously interested himself in sacrifices 
and in ceremonial purity, since he believed that 
even if he should gain thereby no greater reward 
from the gods, among men, at any rate, his reputa- 
tion would be greatly enhanced. And this indeed 
happened to him. For so greatly did he surpass all 
others in reputation that all the younger men de- 
sired to be his pupils, and their elders were more 
pleased to see their sons staying in his company 
than attending to their private affairs. And these 
reports we cannot disbelieve ; for even now persons 
who profess to be followers of his teaching are more 
admired when silent than are those who have the 
greatest renown for eloquence. 

Perhaps, however, you would reply against all I 
have said, that I am praising the land, the laws, and 
the piety of the Egyptians, and also their philo- 
sophy, but that Busiris was their author, as I have 
assumed, I am able to offer no proof whatever. If 
any other person eritacized me in that fashion, I 
should beheve that his censure was that of a scholar ; 


® The celebrated phulosopher; ¢f. Herodotus iv. 95. « 
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a t # 
31 wrovetabas TH éxidyiv.' Bovdnfeis yap Bodorpw 
~ ~ t 
evAoyeiv mpocitov Adyew, ws tov te NetAov zept 
~ , 
THY xwpav mepréppn&e Kal Tov Eévwv rods apiKvov- 
pévovs Bw Kariobier- ds 8é€ Tair’ énoince 
ovdepiay miorw elpnkas. Kaito. mas od Karayée- 
Aaorévy €or. raita mapa tév d\Awy amairety, ols 
avros pndé KaTd piKxpov Tuyydvers Keypypevos; 
bs x 7 f ¢€ ~ 3 f ~ A 
32 dAAd. ToootTw mAdov Hudy daméyers Too mora 
Aéyetv, Goov eya pev ovderds abrov airuduar TOY 
3 f 2 A f \ 7 ¢ > \ 
aduvdtwv GAAa vouwv Kat TodiTeias, aimep eict 
apates TOV avop@v trav KalG@v Kayaldav: ov 
4 é 3 > f e OQ / 
dé TolovTwr SypLovpyov amrodaivers, Ov ovdéTEpov 
* % ~ 2 - 7 > \ 4 A “~ 
obdeis dv avOpmawv trovjoeeyv, GAAd TO prev TIS 
trav Enpiwy apdérnros, TO Sé THs Tay Gedy duva- 
Ld bd f ¥ > 9 \ LA ? 4 
33 pews Epyov eoriv. eer et Kal Tuyydvopev appo- 
[228] repor pevdh Adyovtes, aAN’ obv eyw pev Kéypnwar 
tovTois Tots Adyois, olomep yp} Tovs éTraLvodvras, 
od 5 ols mpoojKe. Tods Aovdopotvras: dor’ ov 
piovov THs aAndelas adra&v ard Kal Tis idéas 6Ans 
ds Hs edioyety del, haiver SenuaprynKas. 
‘ 4 3 a) ~ ~ 3 / 
34 Xwpis 6€ rovtwv ci Sef tHv ohv amaddayévra 
x > 4 7 bd 4 ) ‘ ” te] ~ , 
Tov eptov Adyov e€eralev, ovdeis dv att@ dixaiws 
> 4 3 XV \ Ld > 1 € 
emumAngeev. et ev yap GAdos Tis Hy havepos 6 
Tatra mpatas, ayo dynus yeyevqoba od’ éxetvov, 
duodoya Aiav elvas ToAunpds, ef mept dv Gravres 
35 erioTavrat, TEpt ToUTwY peTtamrellew emtyeripO. viv 
8 ev Kow@ t&v mpayydrwv évtwy Kat d0€doat 
1 éridmbw Corais + tadAnyw Mss. 





* Cf Herodotus it. 16, where the same verb (epupprpyvuyn) 
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but you are not the one to reprove me. For, when 
you wished to praise Businis, you chose to say that 
he forced the Nile to break into branches and sur- 
round the land,*¢ and that he sacrificed and ate 
strangers who came to his country; but you gave 
no proof that he did these thmgs And yet is 1t not 
ridiculous to demand that others follow a procedure 
which you yourself have not used in the shghtest 
degree ? Nay, your account 1s far less credible than 
mine, since I attribute to him no mmpossible deed, 
but only laws and political organization, which are 
the accomplishments of honourable men, whereas you 
represent him as the author of two astounding acts 
which no human being would commit, one requiring 
the cruelty of wild beasts, the other the power of 
the gods. Further, even if both of us, perchance, 
are wrong, I, at any rate, have used only such 
arguments as authors of eulogies must use; you, 
on the contrary, have employed those which are 
appropriate to revilers. Consequently, it is obvious 
that you have gone astray, not only from the truth, 
but also from the entire pattern which must be 
employed in eulogy. 

Apart from these considerations, if your discourse 
should be put aside and mine carefully examined, no 
one would justly find fault with it For if it were 
manifest that another had done the deeds which I 
assert were done by him, I acknowledge that I am 
exceedingly audacious in trying to change men’s 
views about matters of which all the world has 
knowledge. But as it is, since the question is open 
to the judgement of all and one must resort to 


eS hia in connexion with the branches of the Nile im the 
elta. 
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Séov wepl abr&y, ri” dv TES TOV excel Kdberrradrw 
ee! ray etkoroy OKOMOU[LEVOS airudbrepoy elvan vopl- 
cettev 4 Tov ex Hoceddvos pev yeyovdra, mpos 8é 
7 ~ 

pnrpos amo Atos dvra, peyiorny dé Stvayiw Tov 
Ka? adrov xrnodpevov Kat mapa tots dAAots 
évopaorTéTarov yeyevypévov; ot yap 54 mov rovs 
andvrev tovTwy arodceAciupevous TpoohKer pdAAov 
q Keivoy rnAikotrwv ayaldy edperas yevéobas. 

A x 4 4 “a ? LJ 5 é wv D 

36 Kal peév 57) Kai trois ypdvois padiws dv tis Tovs 
Adyous Tots t&v Aoidopovvrwy Exetvov pevdets 
Mw + / € % ? \ mn / 
ovras emideiLetev. ob yap adrot Tis Te Bovoipidos 
fevogovias KaTyyopobet Kai daow adrov og ‘Hpa- 

37 KAdous dmofaveiv- spodoyeiras Sé Trapa mdyroy 
Ta Aoyorody Tlepoews tod Atés Kat Aavdns 
“HpakAda pev elvar trérrapo. yeveats vewdrepov, 

4 4 t * f cd 4 
Bovorpiw 8é mAdov 4 Suaxociois éreot mpeoBdrepor. 

, t A ? > Xr 4 8 x € ‘ ? f 
Kairot tov BovAdpevov aroAtvcacba. Thy brép éKei- 
vou dtaBodjny was ovK aromév é€oT. TavTHY THY 
miorw Tapadimely, THY OUTwWS évapyh Kal THALKAU- 
Thy Stvapuy Exovcav; 

38 *"AMd yap otdév cor ris aAnBeias éeuddAnoer, 
aAAa tats tov morntav BAacdnpias émnxodovdn- 
Gas, ot dewdrepa pev memounKoras Kal twemovOdras 
anvogaivover Tous ek Tay afavdrwy yeyovéras 7 
tovs ek T&v avOpaTwr TOY avootwTaTwr, ToLoU- 
Tous d€ Adyous epi atrdy trav Oedv cipyjxaow, 
otous obdeis av mepi TOV exOpdyv eimeiy roAwhoesev’ 
ov yap povoy KAoTds Kal wotyelas Kal Tap avbpw- 

Q f > “a 3 iS GAAa \ 10 
[229] 7rotg Unreias QUTOLS WVELOLOQaY, Qa KL TTALOWwY 
Spaces Kat mwarépwv éxrouas Kal pyrépwr se- 
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conjeeture, who, reasoning from what is probable, 
would be considered to have a better claim to the 
authorship of the mstitutions of Egypt rather than 
a son of Poseidon, a descendant of Zeus on his 
mother’s side, the most powerful personage of his 
time and the most renowned among all other peoples? 
For surely it is not fittmg that any who were in all 
these respects inferior should, in preference to Busiris, 
have the credit of being the authors of those great 
benefactions. 

Furthermore, it could be easily proved on chrono- 
logical grounds also that the statements of the de- 
tractors of Busiris are false. For the same writers 
who accuse Busiris of slaying strangers also assert 
that he died at the hands of Heracles; but al} 
chroniclers nee that Heracles was later by four 
generations than Perseus, son of Zeus and Danaé, 
and that Busiris hved more than two hundred years 
earlier than Perseus And yet what can be more 
absurd than that one who was desirous of clearing 
Busiris of the calumny has failed to mention that 
evidence, so manifest and so conclusive ? : 

But the fact is that you had no regard for the 
truth ; on the contrary, you followed the calumnies 
of the poets, who declare that the offspring of the 
ummortals have perpetrated as well as suffered things 
more atrocious than any perpetrated or suffered by 
the offspring of the most impious of mortals; aye, 
the poets have related about the gods themselves 
tales more outrageous than anyone would dare tell 
concerning ther enemies For not only have they 
imputed to them thefts and adulteries, and vassal- 
age among men, but they haye fabricated tales of 
the eating of children, the castrations of fathers, the 
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apeds Kat modAds dAXas dvopias Kar atrdéy 

39 eAoyoroinoay. omep av THY prev afiav Siiny ovK 
édocar, od pny arepaspytot ye dueguyov, GAN” ot 
poev jaorav aAffras Kat tév Kal’ Fyépav évdeeis 
Karéotyoay, of & éeruprAdOncav, dddos 5é detywv 
THY TaTpida Kal Tots oikevoTdTos ToAcUaY aTravTa 
TOV Xpovov dueréeAecev, "Opdets 8° 6 dAvoro, ToU- 
Tav TOV ddyuwv dyfidrevos, Suaomactets cov Biov 

40 érededrnoev’ wor nv cwppovaper, ob prpnodpeba. 
Tovs Adyous rods exeivu, Ove TEpL [Lev Tis mpos 
dAAnAous Kaxnyopias vonoberHoopev, THs SB eis 
TOUS Beovs mappnotas Auyempycopen, de, pvaato- 
pea, Kal VOLLOO HEV Opoics doeBety ToUs te éyor- 
Tas Ta TOLWOTA Kal TOUS morTevovTas adtrois. 

41 "Ey pév obv oby draws rods Beods, add’ odde 
Tovs é€ éxeivwy yeyovdétas ovdepias 7yodpat Ka- 
kias Hetaoxety, av aurous Te mdcas exovTas Tas 
dperas povas Kal Tots dAAous tay KaANotwy émrn- 
Sevpdray yepovas Kal SidacKdAous yeyevotas. 
Kat yap dAoyov, el THS jLev TpeTepas evmradias «is 
tous Geovs THY airiay avapepopev, THs 5é aoperepas 

42 avTa@Y pndeév adrods dpovrilew vopifousev. add’ 

el prev Hudv Tis THs TOV avOpaTWr ddcews KaTa- 

arain KUptos, 080° av Tous oikéras édoetev elvas 
qovnpovs' ekeivwy d€ KaTayiyyaoKopey ws Kal 

Tovs €& aitav yeyovdtas mepteidov ovtTws aoePBels 

Kal Tapavopous oyras. Kal ov pev ole Kal ToUs 





* eg, Hermes steals Apollo’s oxen (Homeric Hymn to 
Hermes) ; the illicit love of Ares and Aphrodite (Odyssey 
vi.), Apollo, servant of Admetus (Euripides, Alcestis) ; 
Cronus devours his children and mutilates his father 
Uranus ; and Hephaestus fetters Hera. 
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fetterings of mothers, and many other crimes.* For 
these blasphemies the poets, it is true, did not pay 
the penalty they deserved, but assuredly they did 
not escape punishment altogether: some became 
vagabonds begging for their daily bread; others 
became blind ; another spent all his hfe in exile from 
his fatherland and in warring with his kmsmen; and. 
Orpheus, who made a point of rehearsing these tales, 
died by being torn asunder.® Therefore if we are 
wise we shall not imitate their tales, nor while passing 
laws for the pumshment of libels against each other, 
shall we disregard loose-tongued vilification of the 
gods ; on the contrary, we shall be on our guard and 
consider equally guilty of impiety those who recite 
and those who believe such lies.° 

Now I, for my part, think that not only the gods 
but also their offsprmg have no share in any wicked- 
ness but themselves are by nature endowed with all 
the virtues and have become for all mankind guides 
and teachers of the most honourable conduct. For 
it is absurd that we should attribute to the gods the 
responsibility for the happy fortunes of our children, 
and yet believe them to be indifferent to those of 
their own. Nay, if any one of us should obtain the 
power of regulating human nature, he would not 
allow even his slaves to be vicious; yet we condemn 
the gods by believing that they permitted ther own 
offspring to be so impious and lawless. And you, 


> For example, Homer was represented as a blind wan- 
derer , Stesichorus was smitten with blindness for abuse of 
Helen in his verses; and Orpheus was torn to pieces by 
ea women of Thrace. Perhaps Archilochus 1s the poet in 
exile. 

¢ The poet Xenophanes, and later Plato, had strongly 
protested against the attribution of immoralites to the 3 
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pmdev mpoojKovras, yw cor wAnowewos, BeXriovs 


Fojoewv, tos dé Oeods oddepiavy Hyet THs TOV 
f > ~ 2 f ? ‘ A 
43 raidwy aperis eyew émipédecav. Kaitot Kara TOV 
aov Adyor Svoiv toly aicyicrow ot Stapaptrdvovew: 
ei prev yap pndev Séovrat ypnorovs atrovs e«ivas, 
/ > $ ~ 3 Fd 4 7 ? \ 7 
yeipovs clot TOV avOpwawy Thy Sidvovay, ei 5é Bov- 
Aovras pév, atropotoa. 8 Smws mrowjowow, éAdrTrw 
TaV codtoTov THY Stvapiv Exouaw. 
44 JloAAdv 8 évovrwy eirety €€ dv av tis Kal TOV 
Emasvov Kal THY amToAoyiay pynKUveey, oY TyoDpaL 
Pa) ~ 3 \ > /? wn ov 
deiv paxpodoyety: ob yap émiderEw Tots KAAots zrot- 
“ fA 
[230] ovpevos, GAN drodetEai cor Bovddwevos ws xp7 
roUTwy éxdtepov moveiv, Sucideypat mepi atrdarv, 
3 ‘ ? l4 aA t ‘4 4 > cA 
eet Tov ye Adyov Sv ob yéypadas, odk amoAcyiar 
érép Bovaipidos, ad\’ cpodoyiay trav émiKadov- 
45 pévwv Stekaiws dav tis elvat vopioeev. ot yap 
> 7 > A ~ > mo 2 Pi > / e 
amoAvers abrov tev aiti@v, aA’ damodaivers as 
§ ~ » \ > \ - € 
Kat T&v aAkwv tives Tatra Te7roMjKact, pabupo- 
TaTHY TOLs duaprévovow etpiokwy KaTaduyny. eb 
yap Tay pev ddiRnudtwy jo pdd.ov edpely & prmw 
Tuyyaver yeyevnpevor, Tous d ed Exdorois abradv 
- dAtoKopevous pndev Hyoiwela Sewov woreiv, dray 
Erepot TAUTA Haivwrrat drarrempaypevor, TS OdK 
av Kat Tas amodoyias amact padias rowjoaumer, 
Kat tots BovAopévots etvas movnpots woAAny e€ou~ 
46 clay wapackevdoaev; pddtora 8 dv Karidois 
~ 3 ~ 
thy ebilecav TOv elpnuévwr émi cavtod Jewprycas. 
7 4 > A “ ~ 
evupnOnre yap* «i peydAwy Kai dewdv airiav mepi 
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Polycrates, assume that you will make men better 
even if they are not related to you, provided that 
they become your pupils, yet believe that the gods 
have no care for the virtue of their own children ! 
And yet, according to your own reasoning, the gods 
are not free from the two most disgraceful faults : for 
if they do not want their children to be virtuous, they 
are inferior in character to human beings ; but if, on 
the other hand, they desire it but are at a loss how to 
effect it, they are more impotent than the sophists ! 
Although the subject admits of many arguments 
for the amplification of my theme of eulogy and 
defence, I believe it unnecessary to speak at greater 
length ; for my aim in this discourse is not to make 
a display to impress others, but to show for your 
benefit how each of these topics should be treated, 
since the composition which you wrote may justly 
be considered by anyone to be, not a defence of 
Busiris, but an admission of all the crimes charged 
against him For you do not exonerate him from’ 
the charges, but only declare that some others have 
done the same things, mventing thus a very easy 
refuge for all eriminals. Why, if it is not easy to 
find a crime which has not yet been committed, and 
if we should consider that those who have been found 
guilty of one or another of these crimes have done 
nothing so very wrong, whenever others are found 
to have perpetrated the same offences, should we not 
be providing ready-made pleas in exculpation of all 
ermminals and be granting complete licence for those 
who are bent on villainy > You would best perceive 
the manity of your defence of Busiris if you should 
imagine yourself in his position Just suppose this 
case: if you had been accused of grave and terrible 
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o€ yéeyovuiay Toirév Tis TOV Tpémov Got ouveinos, 
mas ay SuareBeins ; eye pev yap ol8” ért paddov 

f 
av avrov puovoeLas H TOUS Karnyopobyras. Kairot 
mas oUK aioypoy ToLatras dmép TOV GAAwy Trotei- 
ofa: tas amroAoyias, ép’ als iwép cavTot Aeyopévais 
parser av opyobeins; 

47 LKepas dé xaxeivo Kai dieAPe mrpos atrdv. et tis 
TOV Gor ovvevTwy émapbein ovety & od TUyYdvets 
evroyav, 7s obk av abduwratos ein Kal T&v viv 
évrwy Kal TOv TwTOTE yeyernuevwyv, dp ovv 
xp7) ToLovTous Adyous ypddpew ols rotro mpocéorat 
peyvoroy ayaldy, Hv pndéva meioat tOv axovedy- 
twv durnfdow; 

4g “Ada yap laws dv elmo Ws ovd€ Gé TobTO 
mapéerabey, arr ” €BovdnOns tos Prroaddgots Tapd- 
Sevy.o. Karadimely ws xpy mrept Tay aiaxpav 
.airiv Kai dvoyepGv mpayudtrwy mooba: tds 
dmodoyias. GAN ef Kat mporepov Hyvdes, olual 
ao. viv yeyevqobas davepov Sort moAd Oarrov dy Tis 
awlein pndev PbeyEdpevos 7 Tobrov tov TpdmoVv 

49 amroAoynodpevos. Kal wev 67 Kat Todro SyAov, 6rt 

THs pirocodias éemihpws Svakeyevns Kai d0ovov- 

pévns dia rods Torovrous THv Adywr Ere waAAov 

abThy puoncovow. 

(231] “Hv ody enol meify, uddAcora pév ov trovjoes Tot 
Aowrod Trovnpas broGécets, «i dé uy, ToLabra CnrH- 
ces Adyew €€ dv pr’ atros yeipwr elvar dd€eis 
pyre TODS ptpovpevous Aupavel white THY Tepl TOs 


“ 





* By “ philosophy ” Isocrates means riv mepi rods Adyous 
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erimes and an advocate should defend you in this 
fashion, what would be your state of mind? I know 
very well that you would detest him more heartily 
than your accusers. And yet is it not disgraceful to 
compose for others a plea in defence of such kind 
that it would arouse your extreme anger if spoken 
on your own behalf? 

Again, consider this, and meditate upon it. If 
one of your pupils should be induced to do those 
things which you praise, would he not be the most 
wretched of men who are now alive and, in truth, 
of all who ever have lived? Is it nght, therefore, 
to compose discourses such that they will do the 
most good if they succeed in convincing no one 
among those who hear them? 

But perhaps you will say that you too were not 
unaware of all this but that you wished to bequeath 
to men of learning an example of how pleas in defence 
of shameful charges and difficult causes ought to be 
made But I think it has now been made clear to 
you, even if you were previously in ignorance, that 
an accused person would sooner gain acquittal by 
not uttermg a word than by pleading his cause in 
this way. And, furthermore, this too is evident, that 
philosophy,? which is already in mortal jeopardy and 
is hated, will be detested even more because of such 
discourses. 

If, then, you will listen to me, you will preferably 
not deal im future with such base subjects, but if 
that cannot be, you will seek to speak of such things 
as will neither injure your own reputation, nor cor- 
rupt your mitators, nor bring the teaching of rhetoric 


maidevow of § 49, fin.—the trainmg 1m, and cultivation of, the 
art of discourse. 
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50 Adyous maievow diaBarets. Kab pen Bavpdons, él 
VE@TEpOS Ov Kal’ uyndév' cot TpOoonKany obra) mpo- 
xeipws émLyelp@ oe voulereiy: Tyotpat yap ov Tap 
mpeaPurarwy ovoe Tay oiketoTtarayv, dAAa Tap 
qAeior ei8oreuy Kat Bovdopévwy wddedeiv Epyov 
elvat tepl THyv TowovTrwy asvpBovdeverv. 
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into disrepute. And do not be astonished if I, who 
am younger than you and unrelated to you, essay 
so lightly to admonish you; for, in my opinion, 
giving good counsel on such subjects is not the 
function of older men or of the most intimate friends, 
but of those who know most and desire most to 
render service. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Tuis speech is supposed to be spoken by a citizen 
of Plataea before the Ecclesia, or Assembly, of 
Athens. It is an eloquent plea to the Athenians for 
help against the Thebans, who in 373 s.c. had de- 
stroyed Plataea for the second time, and an appeal 
for aid in the restoration of the devastated town. 

Plataea, a small city and district in southern 
Boeotia, had long been on very friendly terms with 
Athens At Marathon the Plataeans, alone of all 
Greeks (cf. § 57), had fought against the Persians 
by the side of the Athenians. In 427 B.c, after a 
long and desperate siege, Plataea was captured by 
the Thebans, the city destroyed, the citizens slain, 
and their territory given to the Thebans. The 
survivors took refuge in Athens and were actually 
given the rights of citizenship by the Athenians. 

In 386 B.c. Plataea was rebuilt by Sparta and the 
exiled Plataeans in considerable numbers returned. 
Inevitably they were regarded as allies by Sparta. 
In 377 or 376 B.c. Plataea was compelled to join the 
Boeotian Confederacy headed by the Thebans, who 
were destined to hold the hegemony of Greece for 
ten years. But the hatred of the Plataeans for the 
Thebans was so great that Diodorus (xv. 46) says 


& See Isocrates, Panath. 93 and Herodotus y1. 108-111. 
> Thucydides ii. 2. 
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that the Plataeans offered their city to Athens. In 
the year 373 Bc (the date is probable, but not cer- 
tain) the Thebans surprised the Plataeans, destroyed 
their town, and annexed therr territory. Again, as 
in 427 s.c., the surviving Plataeans sought refuge at 
Athens. 

The situation of the Plataeans was considered by 
the Athenian Assembly, but no help was offered 
and the restoration of their city at that time was 
not attempted. Years later, in 338 3.c., Philip of 
Macedon, enemy of Thebes, restored Plataea. 

The date of the discourse falls between the capture 
of Plataea (373 8.c.) and the battle of Leuctra (371 
B.c.). Mathieu % argues for the beginning of the year 
371 Bc. and ee? the Plaiaeus as a fictitious dis- 
course, a work of democratic propaganda in favour 
of Athenian hegemony. Jebb* believes that it is 
a genuine work, written for a real occasion and for 
actual use.° 


@ Tsocrate i. p. 713 cf. Blass, Die attische Beredsamkeit 
H. Pe 265. 
Attire Orators i p. 176. 
* So also does Grote 
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296] Eiddres buds, & dvdpes “AOnvator, Kai roils 
adtxoupevors Tpodduws Bonlety «ificpéevouvs Kai 
[297] Tots evepyérais peyiorny xdpw amodiddvras, WKO- 
piev ixeredocovres pit) Tepudeiv Huds eiptvns ovens 
avaordtous tio OnBaiwy yeyernuevous. aodA\A@v 
& 7dn mpos dyads Karadvydvrwy Kat Svampata- 
pevwy dnav? Gow eenOnoav, jyotpela paddicb? 
duty mpoojKey mept THs Hwerépas méAews Towjoa~ 
2000: mpdvoay’ ovTe yap av adtKwrepov oddévas 
Hay evpoire THALKAUTALS GuUdopats TEpiTETTTW- 
KéTas, OUT eK TAEiovos ypdvouv mpos THY Buerépay 
moAw otkevdTepov Siakeyeévovs. ere 5é TowovTwv 
denoopevo,. mapeopev év ols Kivduvos pev ovoeis 
éveativ, amavres 8° avOpwrrot vomiotow buds TEL~ 
Gopévouvs sowwrdrovs Kal duxasordrous elvas tov 
“EAAjveov 
3 Ei pev otv py Onfalovs éwpdyev ex tavrds 
TpoToUv Tapeckevacpevous TreiVew duds,’ cs oddev 
eis Huds eEnuapryKact, dia Bpayeéwv dy émownad- 
pea, Tous Adyous- éeid7) S” eis TOON” YKomev arv- 


1 dpds after veifew deleted, without good reason, by Blass. 
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Since we Plataeans know, Athenians, that it is your 
custom not only zealously to come to the rescue of 
victims of injustice, but also to requite your bene- 
factors with the utmost gratitude, we have come as 
suppliants to beg you not to remain indifferent to 
our having been driven from our homes in time of 
peace by the Thebans. And since many peoples in 
the past have fled to you for protection and have 
obtained all they craved, we think it beseems you 
more than others to show solicitude for our city ; for 
victims of a greater injustice than ourselves, or any 
who have been plunged into calamities so great, you 
could not find pees ay nor any people who for a 
longer time have maintamed toward your city a more 
loyal friendship.* Furthermore, we have come here 
to ask you for assistance of such a kind that your 
granting it will involve you in no danger whatever 
and yet will cause all the world to regard you as 
the most scrupulous and most just of all the Greeks. 

If we did not observe that the Thebans have 
schemed to win you over, by fair means or foul, to 
their contention that they have done us no wrong, 
we could have fmished our plea in a few words. But 
since we have reached such a state of misfortune that 


« Of. Herodotus vi. 108. Athens and Plataea were allied 
as early as 510 B.c, 
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xXias wore pn povov tjuiv elva. tov ay@va pds 
TovTous, GAAd Kat T&y pnTépwr pds rods Suva~ 
Twrdtous, ods aid TOV uetépwv atrois obror 
TAPECKEVATAVTO OVLNYOpoUS, avayKatov did. waKpo- 
tépwv dnAGoat wept alrav. 

4 Xarerdv pev obv undév karadeéorepov cizety dv 
meTOvOapev* motos yap av Adyos e&towlein rais 
nperépais Suompatiass, 7% Tis ay pirwp tkavos 
yévoiro KaTnyopjoa t&v OnBalois jpaprnudver; 
duws de meiparéov otrws Stas dv Svvapeba 

5 davepay KaTaoThca. THY TOUTWY Tapavopiay. Todd 
dé pdaAtor ayavaKroiuev 6rt tocovrov Séopev 
roy iowy dgvoboban rots dAAos "EM now, wor 
elpiyys ovens Kat ovvOnkdy veyernpeveov ovx 
Grws THs Kowijs eAcubepias peeréxopev, GAN’ odb&é 
SovAeias petpias ruyety HEwOonper. 

6 Acdpc oty tudv, @ dydpes “AOnvaior, per 
edvolas axpodcacbar r&v Aeyomevav, evbuunbévras 
67. TavTwY av huty adoywrarov «in cvpPeBykds, 
et Tots pev anravTa Tov Xpovov duapuev@s mpds 
THY TOA bpav Ouakerpevors atTLOL yeyernote Tijs 
eAcvdepias, npets dé pe ikerevovTes buds Tay 
aura&yv tots éybioras TUxYoLe. 

7 Tlepi peév ody Trav YeyevTevay ovK O10 6 TL Set 

[298] paxpodoyety: Tis yap ovK older 6 OTL Kal THY YwOpay 

DV KATOVEVELNVTAL Kal THY TOALY KareoKapaow ; 

& dé A€yovres eArriLovow e€arrarijcew duds, mept 
Tour Ttepacdmeda diddoKes. 





@ Athenian venal advocates are meant. 
> This seems to be a reference to the peace of 374 z.c. 
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"Eviore pev yap émyepodor héyew, ds dua Tobro 
mpos 7s ovTw mpoonvexOncay, Sts cuvredciv 
avrois ouK n0€dopev. bets &° evoupeiobe mpa@tov 
pev ef Sixardy € eotiy drep THALKOUTWY éyKAnudrey 
ovTws Gvdpovs Kai Sewvas Troveto ba Tas TuyLwptas, 
emerr el mpoojKew bpiv SoKel pt) TevoPeicay Thy 
TTAararéwy modu, aAAd. Bracdetoay ©nPaiou ovvre~ 
deiv. eyes peev yap oddevas Hyyob pan TtoAunporepous 
elvae tovTwr, olrwes Tas pev idias Tyecov éxdoTrwy 
mAets adavilovor, rhs Se aperépas atray moA~ 
Telas ovdev Seopevous Kowwvely davayKalovaw. 
TpOs be rovTois ovd° opohoyoupeva paivovras b1a~ 
TpArTopEvor mpos Te Tovs GAdAouUsS Kat mpos 7pas. 
exp iy yap | avrous, emerd) metBew LDV Ty mow 
odx oloi 7° joav, dovep Tous Ocoméas Kal TOvdS 
Tavaypatous, ouvrehety pevov ets Tas Onpas a dvary~ 
Kalew- ovdev yap av tev aynKéoreny Karey Tuev 
metrovOdres. viv dé pavepoi yeyovacty od ToBTO 
Svampagacbar Bovdynbevres, adrAa THs xepas HOV 
emtvOvupjoarvres. Oavydlw Sé mpds Ti TOY yeyery- 
pévwy dyvadépovres Kal ms more To dikasov 
Kptvoytes tabira dhoovo. mpoordarrew Hiv. €t prev 
yap Ta TaTpia oKoTOvOL, od Ta&v aGAdAwY adtrois 
dpKréov, aa mond paMov "Opxopeviors Popov 
oioTréov* ovTw yap eixe TO Tracey” et dé Tas 
ouvdnKas afvotow eivat Kupias, Omep éorl dixaoy, 
ms ovx Opodoyjaovow ddikeiy Kal mrapaPaivew 





* That is, to join the Boeotian Confederation, of which 
Thebes held the hegemony, and thus to be tributary (ov- 
Tedety to the Thebans. 

rchomenus, stronghold of the Minyans in prehistoric 
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At times, you know, they attempt to maintain that 
they have subjected us to this treatment because we 
were unwilling to be members of their federation * 
But I ask you to consider, first, if on such grounds 
it 1s just to inflict penalties so contrary to justice 
and so cruel; next, if it seems to you consistent 
with the digmty of the city of the Plataeans, without 
their consent but under compulsion, to accept such 
dependence under the Thebans For my part, I con- 
sider that there exists no people more overbeari 
than those who blot out the cities of each of us a 
compel us, when we have no use for it, to participate 
in their form of polity. Besides this, they are clearl 
inconsistent in ther dealings with others and with 
us. For when they were unable to gam our consent, 
they should have gone no farther than to compel 
us to submit to the hegemony of Thebes as they 
compelled Thespiae and Tanagra; for in that case 
we should not have suffered irremediable misfortunes. 
But as it is, they have made it clear that it was not 
their intention to give us that status; on the contrary, 
it was our territory they coveted. I wonder to what 
precedent in the past they will appeal, and what con- 
ceivable interpretation of justice they will give, when 
they admit that they dictate to us in such matters. 
For if 1t is to our ancestral customs they look, they 
ought not to be ruling over our other cities, but far 
rather to be paying tribute to the Orehomenians?; 
for such was the case mm ancient times. And if 
they hold that the treaties are valid, which indeed in 
justice they should be, how can they avoid admitting 
that they are guilty of wrong and are violating them? 


tames, joined the Boeotran Confederacy after the battle of 
Leuctra, 371 8.c. 
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aires; spoiws yap Tas Te puxpas TOV médewr Kal 
ras peydias abrovdpous elvar Kedevovow. 

11 Olua: Sé wepi pev rodrwv od rodAujoew adrods 
avatoxuvrety, ém” exetvov dé tpéecbas tov Adyov, 
as pera AakeSaioviwr érorAcuoiper, Kal ma0n TH 
ouppayia dvapleipavres Huds Ta cupdepovra 7re- 

12 TromKacty. eye So Tyyodpeas pev xphvas pndepiay 

[299] par air ay Hajre Karayoptay petlov Stvacbau TOY 
Spray Kat TOv ovviyKay- ov pny GAd’ «ff Set Twas 
Kaxas mabe dua tHv Aakedatpoviny ovppayiay, 
obk av WAaratets &€ andvrwy tradv “EA qvwv 
mpodkpiOnoay dskaiws od yap Exovres, aN’ dvary- 

13 xaobévres avrots edovrevoper. tis yap dy TLOTEv- 
gevevy eis Tobe” yds dvoias eMGety wore srepi 
mAecovos Towjoao bat TOUS: eCavSpamo8icaptévovs 
pay Thy tarpioa paArov 7 tous THs moAEws THs 
atra@y peradovras; aAAa yap, ola, Xaremov Av 
vewrepilew adtods pév ptkpav modw oixobvras, 
exeivwy 8 ovTw peydany ddivapiy KexTnévwy, ert 
dé mpos TovTois appoorod Kafeordros Kal dpov- 
pas evotons Kal tyAuKovTov orparedpatos dvres 
4 Ocomdow, td’ dv od pdvov av OGrrov } OnBatwv 
Sueplapnper, dAAa Kat Sucardrepov™ TovToUs pev 
yap eiprvns odors ov mpooriKe porqoucaxely qept 
TOY TOTE VEeyernpeveny, exelvor & é&v TO Trohépes 
mposobérvres eikéTws av Tap nudv THY peyiorny 





* Evidently a reference to the Second Athenian Confeder- 
acy, organized in 377 Bc. and directed against Sparta Cf. 
« 147, 
y > That is, the Athenians; see Introduction. 
¢ Cf. Xenophon, Hell. v. 4. 13-22. Cleombrotus, king of 
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For these treaties direct that our cities, the small as 
well as the large, shall all alike be autonomous. 

But I imagine that on the subject of the treaties 
they will not venture to show ther impudence, but 
will resort to the argument that we were taking the 
side of the Lacedaemomans m the war and that by 
destroying us they have benefited the entire con- 
federacy.* In my opinion, however, no complamt and 
no accusation should have greater validity than the 
oaths and the treaties Nevertheless, if any people 
are to suffer because of their alliance with the Lace- 
daemonians, it was not the Plataeans who, of all 
the Greeks, if justice were done, would have been 
selected ; for it was not of our own free will, but 
under compulsion, that we were subservient to the 
Lacedaemonians. Why, who could believe that we 
had reached such a degree of folly as to have valued 
more highly a people who reduced our fatherland to 
slavery than the people who had given us a share 
im their own city?® No indeed, but 1b was diffienlt 
for us to attempt a revolt. when we had so small 
a city ourselves and the Lacedaemonians possessed 
power so great, and when besides a Spartan governor 
occupied it with a garrison, and also a large army 
was stationed at Thespiae,* of such strength that 
we should have been destroyed by it not only more 
quickly than by the Thebans, but also wrth greater 
right. For it was not fitting that the Thebans in 
time of peace should harbour a grudge against us 
for what happened at that time, whereas the Lace- 
daemonians, if they had been betrayed by us during 
the war, with good reason would have punished us 


Sparta, in the beginning of 378 z.c, occupied Plataea and 
Thespiae. Sphodrias was the governor or harmost. 
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15 Stxnv €A\duBavoy. tyotpa 8 buds obK ayvoeip 
67t moAAoL Kat Trav GAAwy “EAAjvwy tots pev 
ow@pace eT exeivwy aKodovbely qvayKalovro, rats 
S” etvoias pel”? tudv Foav. ots tiva yp? mpoo- 
Soxay yrunv elev, Av axotvawow ots OnfPaiox 
Tov Shpov tov “A@nvaiwy memeixaow ws ovdevds 
€or. detoréov rév tao Aakedaipovios yevopévwv; 

166 yap tovrwy Adyos oddév GAN 7 TobTO davijce- 
rat Suvdevos’ ov yap tdiav Katnyopiay trovovpevor 
Kata ths méAews THS Hperépas atoAwdAdkacw ad- 
Thy, GAN Hv dpotws Kai Kar” éxeivwy eLovow eitety. 
tmép wv Bovdetecbas ypy Kat oKomety, Srrws p47) 
Tovs TpoTEepoy pcotyTas THY apynv THY AaKkedat- 
poviwy % TrovTwy UBpis diadAdker Kal Toujoe. Thy 
exeivwr ouppayiav abta@v vopilew elvas cwrnpiav. 

17 *EvOupeiobe 8° Gru tov moAcuov aveiAecbe Tov 
dmoyuerarov ox tmép THs vueTepas ovo omeép 
Tis TOV ouppdyov eAevbepias, a amact yap dipyey 
bytv, aan’ trep TOV Tapa. TOUS SpKous Kal Tas 
ovvO7jKas Tis abrovopias atoorepovpever. 6 87 
KaL TaVTWY oxeTALWTaTOY, El Tas monet Gs ovK 

[300] Peade dety Aaxedayuoviors SovAeveww, Tabras Te pi- 

: éibeabe vov dao OnPaiwv dzroMvpevas- ol Todov- 
rou Séove. puypetcbas Tv mpadrnTa TH tuerépay, 

1g W080” 6 SoKet mdavrwy Sewodtarov elvas, doptadrcd- 
Tous yevéaBas, Totro Kpetrrov jv huiv tabety wae 
TaUrys THs TOAEwS 7 TOUTWY TUXELY OdpoUs GvTas, 
of pev yap td budv Kara Kparos aAdvres etOds 

* 378-374 Bc. 
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most severely. And I think that you are not unaware 
that many other Greeks, although with their bodies 
they were compelled to follow the Lacedaemonians, 
yet in sympathy they were on your side. What 
conclusion must we suppose that these others will 
reach, if they hear that the Thebans have persuaded 
the Athenian people that none ought to be spared 
who have been subject to the Lacedaemomans? For 
it will be clearly endent that the Thebans’ argument 
has no other meaning; since 1t 1s no accusation 
against our city in particular that has led them 
to destroy 1t but, on the contrary, they will be able 
to brmg that same charge also against those others. 
These are matters which demand your deliberation 
and concern, lest the overbearing ways of the Thebans 
shall reconcile those who formerly hated the rule of 
the Lacedaemonians and cause them to believe that 
the alliance with them is their own salvation. 
Remember also that you undertook your most 
recent war,* not to secure the freedom of either 
yourselves or your allies (for you all enjoyed that 
already), but in behalf of those who were being 
deprived of their autonomy in violation of the oaths 
and covenants But surely it would be the most 
outrageous thing in the world, if you are going to 
permit these cities, which you thought ought not to 
be in servitude to the Lacedaemonians, now to be 
destroyed by the Thebans—men who are so far from 
emulating your clemency that 1t would have been 
better for us to suffer at the hands of this city that 
fate which 1s regarded as the most dreadful of all 
misfortunes, to be taken prisoners of war, than 
to have got them as neighbours; for those whose 
cities were taken by you by storm were straightway 
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* Oropus, a town on: the frontier between Athca and 
Boeoha, was long a bone of contention. In 412 Bc. it uh 
treacherously taken by Thebes (Thucydides viii. 60) ; 
some time after 402 z.c. 1t was under Athenian Sen. ; 
in 366 sc. Oropus was again seized by Thebes, but in 
338 z.c. Phihp gave the town to Athens. 
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freed of a Spartan governor and of slavery, and 
now they have share in a Council and in freedom, 
whereas, of those who live anywhere near the 
Thebans, some are no less slaves than those who 
have been bought with money, and as for the rest, 
the Thebans will not stop until they have brought 
them to the condition m which we now are. They 
accuse the Lacedaemonians because they occupied 
the Cadmea and established garrisons in their cities, 
yet they themselves, not sending garnisons, but razing 
the walls of some and entirely destroying others, 
think they have committed no atrocity ; nay, they 
have come to such a pitch of shamelessness that 
while they demand that all their allies should be 
guardians of the safety of Thebes, yet they arrogate 
to themselves the right to impose slavery upon 
everybody else And yet what man would not detest 
the greedy spirit of these Thebans, who seek to 
rule the weaker, but think they must be on terms 
of equahty with the stronger and who begrudge your 
city the territory ceded by the Oropians,* yet them- 
selves forcibly seize and portion out territory not 
their own? 

And not content with their other base misrepre- 
sentations, they now say that they pursued this 
course for the common good of the allies And yet 
what they ought to have done, inasmuch as there B 
an Hellenic Councal® here and your ¢ity is more 
competent than Thebes to advise prudent measures, 
is, not to be here'now to defend the acts they have 
already committed, but to have come to you for con 
sultation before they took any such action But as it 


» Athens’ Second Confederacy, organized mn 377 8.c. For 
this Council ¢f. § 18 above. ee 
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* By the Thebans in 427 (Thucydides ui. 52) and again 
in 373 Bc. 
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is, having now pillaged our possessions, acting alone, 
they have come here to give a share of their disrepute 
to all their allies. And that disrepute, if you are 
wise, you will shun, since it is far more honourable 
to compel them to emulate your serupulousness than 
that you allow yourselves to be persuaded to share 
in the lawlessness of these people, whose principles 
are wholly alien to those of the rest of mankind. 
For I presume that it is clear to all that it is in- 
cumbent upon the wise, in time of war to strive in 
every way to get the better of the enemy, but when 
peace is made, to regard nothing as of greater im- 
portance than their oaths and their covenants. The 
Thebans, however, in the former circumstances, in all 
ther embassies would plead the cause of ‘‘ freedom ” 
and “‘independence *; but now that they believe 
they have secured licence for themselves, disregard- 
ing everything else, they have the effrontery to speak 
in defence of their private gain and of their own acts 
of violence, and they assert that it is to the advan- 
tage of their allies that the Thebans should have our 
country—fools that they are, not to know that no 
advantage ever accrues to those who unjustly seek 
greedy gain; on the contrary, many a people that 
have unjustly coveted the territory of others have 
with justice brought into the greatest jeopardy 
their own 

But one thing the Thebans will not be able to say 
—that they remain loyal to their associates, though 
there is reason to fear that we, having recovered 
our country, will desert to the Lacedaemonians ; for 
you will find, Athenians, that we have twice been 
besieged * and forced to surrender because of our 
friendship for you, while the Thebans often have 
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. SeAdAuabe I's Sedvcacfe Ez: SdteAvecbe Priscian, read by 
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wronged this city. It would be a laborious task to 
recount their treacheries in the past, but when the 
Corinthian war broke out because of their overbear- 
ing conduct and the Lacedaemonians had marched 
against them, although the Thebans had been saved 
by you, they were so far from showing their gratitude 
for this service that, when you had put an end to 
the war, they abandoned you and entered into the 
alhance with the Lacedaemonians The people of 
Chios, of Mytilené, and of Byzantium remamed loyal, 
but the Thebans, although they dwelt in a city of 
such importance, did not have the fortitude even to 
remain neutral, but were guilty of such cowardice 
and baseness as to give their solemn oath to join the 
Lacedaemonians in attacking you, the saviours of 
their city. For this they were punished by the gods, 
and, after the Cadmea was captured, they were 
forced to take refuge here in Athens. By this they 
furnshed the crowning proof of thew perfidy ; for 
when they had again been saved by your power and 
were restored to their city, they did not remain 
faithful for a single instant, but mmediately sent 
ambassadors to Lacedaemon, showing themselves 
ready to be slaves and to alter in no respect their 
former agreements with Sparta. Why need I speak 
at greater length? For if the Lacedaemonians had 
not ordered them to take back their exiles and ex- 
clude the murderers, nothing would have hindered 
them from taking the field as allies of those who had 
injured them, against you their benefactors. 

And these Thebans, who have recently behaved 
in such fashion toward your city and in times past 
have been guilty of betraying Greece as a whole,* 
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* The Decelean War is the name given to the latter part 
(413-404 s.c) of the Peloponnesian War when a Spartan 
force occupied the Attic post, Decelea, in 413 3.c. 

> A reference to the Athenian naval defeat at Aegos- 
potami, in 405 8c, 

‘This is an exaggeration; not only the Thebans, but 
the Corinthians and other Peloponnesians, voted for the 
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have seen fit to demand for themselves forgiveness 
for their evil deeds willmgly committed and so mon- 
strous, yet to us, for acts done under compulsion, 
they think no mercy ought to be shown, but they, 
true Thebans as they are, have the effrontery to 
reproach others for siding with the Lacedaemonians, 
when they, as we all know, have for the longest 
time been in servitude to them and have fought 
more zealously for Spartan domination than for their 
own security! In what invasion into your country 
of all that have ever been made have hey failed to 
take part >? Who, more consistently than they, have 
been your enemies and ill-wishers > In the Decelean 
War * were they not authors of more mischief than 
the other invaders? When misfortune befell you,? 
did not they alone of the allies ° vote that your city 
should be reduced te slavery and its territory be 
abandoned to pasturage as was the plain of Crisa,# 
so that if the Lacedaemonians had been of the same 
opmion as the Thebans, there would have been 
nothing to prevent the authors of the salvation of 
all the Greeks* from being themselves enslaved by 
the Greeks and from plunging into the most grievous 
misfortunes ? And yet what benefaction of their own 
could they adduce great enough to wipe out the 
hatred caused by these wrongs which you would 
justly feel toward them ? 

Accordingly, to these Thebans no plea is left, sueh 
is the magnitude of their crimes, and to those who 


destruction of Athens, but Sparta refused; cf Xenophon, 
Heli. 11. 2. 19-90. 

4 After the first Sacred War, at the end of the sixth cen- 
tury 8c, the plain of Crisa, between Delphi and the Corin- 
thian Gulf, was declared holy ground and was dedicated 
to Apollo. ¢ In the Persian Wars. 
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* That 1s, Plataea. 
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wish to speak on their behalf only this—that Boeotia 
is now fighting in defence of your country, and that, 
if you put an end to your friendship with them, 
you will be acting to the detriment of your allies; 
for it will be a matter of great consequence if the 
city of Thebes takes the side of the Lacedaemonians. 
My opinion is, however, that it is neither profitable 
to the allies that the weaker should be in servitude 
to the stronger (in past times, in fact, we went to 
war to protect the weak), nor that the Thebans will 
be so mad as to desert the alliance and hand over 
their city to the Lacedaemonians ; this is not because 
I have confidence in the character of the Thebans, 
but because I know that they are well aware that 
one of two fates necessarnly awaits them—either 
resisting, to die and to suffer such cruelties as they 
have inflicted, or else, gomg inte exile, to be in want 
and deprived of all their hopes. 

Well then, are their relations with their fellow- 
citizens agreeable, some of whom they have put to 
death and others they have banished and robbed of 
their property? Or are they on friendly terms with 
the other Boeotians, whom they not only attempt to 
rule without warrant of justice, but have also in some 
instances razed their walls and have dispossessed 
others of their territory ? But assuredly they cannot 
again take refuge in your city either, Athenians, the 
city which they will be discovered to have so con- 
sistently betrayed. It is inconceivable, therefore, 
that they will care to get into a quarrel with you 
over an alien city ® and on that account so rashly and 
so inevitably to lose their own; on the contrary, in 
all their dealings with you they will behave in much 
more seemly fashion, and the more they fear for 
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Of. § 20. 
> 374 B.c., between Athens and Sparta. 
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themselves the more they will cultivate your friend- 
ship Indeed they have proved to you how people 
of such character should be treated by their conduct 
in the matter of Oropus* ; for when they hoped that 
they would have hcence to do as they pleased they 
did not treat you as allies, but as ruthlessly wronged 
you as they would have dared to act against their 
deadliest enemies But as soon as you in requital 
voted to exclude them from the peace,? they left 
off their arrogance and came to you in more humble 
mood than we Plataeans are in now. If, then, some 
of their orators seek to frighten you, arguing that 
there is danger of the Thebans’ changing sides and 
going over to the enemy, you must not credit what 
they say ; for they are constramed by compulsions 
so peremptory that they would much sooner submit 
to your government than tolerate the alliance with 
the Lacedaemonians 

But even if they were likely to act altogether 
otherwise, not even then, in my opinion, does it 
become you to have greater regard for the city of 
the Thebans than for your oaths and treaties, when 
you remember, first, that it is your ancient tradition 
to fear, not dangers, but acts of mfamy and dis- 
honour; next, that it usually happens that victory 
in war is not for those who destroy cities by violence, 
but for those who govern Greece m a more scrupulous 
and clement manner.* And this could be proved by 
numerous instances; but as for those which have 
occurred in our own time at any rate, who does 
not know that the Lacedaemonians shattered your 
power,’ which was thought to be irresistible— 


¢ Of., however, Panath. 185. c 
€ At Aegospotam:, 405 8.c. 
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* A reference to the beginning of the Cormthan War, 
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although at first they possessed slight resources for 
the war waged at sea, but they won the Greeks 
over to their side because of that general belief— 
and that you m turn took the leadership away from 
them, although you depended on a aity without walls 
and in evil plight,* but possessed Justice as your 
ally? And that the Persian king was not respon- 
sible for this outcome recent years have clearly shown; 
for when he stood aloof from the conflict, and your 
situation was desperate, and when almost all the 
cities were in servitude to the Lacedaemonians, 
nevertheless you were so superior to them in the 
war that they were glad to see the conclusion of 
peace. 

Let no one of you, then, be afraid, if Justice is 
with him, to take such dangers upon himself, nor 
think that allies will be lacking, if you are willing 
to aid all who are victims of wrong, and not the 
Thebans alone; if you now cast your vote against 
them, you will cause many to desire your friendship. 
For if you show yourselves ready to war upon all 
alike in defence of the treaties, who will be so insane 
as to prefer to join those who try to enslave than to 
be in company with you who are fighting for their 
freedom ? Butif you are not so minded, what reason 
will you give, if war breaks out again, to justify your 
demand that the Greeks should join you, if you hold 
out to them independence and then grant to the 
Thebans to destroy any city they desire > How can 
you avoid the charge of efue Hye inconsistency if, 
while you do not prevent the Thebans from violating 
their oaths and treaties, yet you pretend that you 


395 z.c. Athens had been compelled by Sparta to destroy 
her Long Walls and fortifications after her defeat in 404 B.c. 
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are making war on the Lacedaemonians on behalf of 
the same obligations? Or again, if you abandoned 
your own possessions in your desire to strengthen 
the alhance as much as possible, yet are about to 
permit the Thebans to keep the territory of others 
and act in such fashion as to injure your reputation 
with all the world ? 

But this would be the crowning outrage—if you 
have determined to stand by those who have been 
the constant alhes of the Lacedaemonians when the 
Lacedaemonians demand of them an action which 
violates the treaty, and yet shall permit us, who have 
been your alles for the longest time, and were sub- 
servient to the Lacedaemonians under compulsion 
in the last war only, to become for that reason the 
most miserable of all mankind. For who could be 
found to be more unhappy than we are who, in one 
day deprived of our city, our lands, and our pos- 
sessions, and being destitute of all necessities alike, 
have become wanderers and beggars, not knowi 
whither to turn and, whatever our habitation, finding 
no happiness there? For if we fall in with the 
unfortunate, we grieve that we must be compelled, 
in addition to our own ills, to share in the ills of 
others ; and if we encounter those who fare well, 
our lot is even harder to bear, not because we envy , 
them their prosperity, but because amid the blessixtys 
of our neighbours we see more clearly our own 
miseries—miseries so great that we spend no day 
without tears, but spend all our time mournmg the 
loss of our fatherland and bewailing the change in 
our fortunes. What, think you, is our state of mind 
when we see our own parents unworthily cared for 
in their old age, and eur children, instead of being 
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2 Cf. Lysias, Against Eratosthenes 98 

> The unhappy lot of the exile 1s a commonplace in Greek 
poetry and prose; ef. Tyrtaeus, frag. 10. 
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educated as we had hoped when we begat them, 
often because of petty debts reduced to slavery,* 
others working for hire, and the rest procuring their 
daily livelihood as best each one can, in a manner 
that accords with nerther the deeds of their ancestors, 
nor their own youth, nor our own self-respect ? But 
our greatest anguish of all is when one sees separated 
from each other, not only citizens from citizens, but 
also wives from husbands, daughters from mothers, 
and every tie of kinship severed; and this has 
befallen many of our fellow-citizens because of 
poverty. For the destruction of our communal life 
has compelled each of us to cherish hopes for himself 
alone. I presume that you yourselves are not ignor- 
ant of the other causes of shame that poverty and 
exile bring in their train,’ and aiioueh we in our 
hearts bear these with greater difficulty than all 
the rest, yet we forbear to speak of them since we 
are ashamed to enumerate one by one our own 
misfortunes. 

All these things we ask you to bear in mind and 
to take some measure of consideration for us. For 
indeed we are not aliens to you; on the contrary, 
all of us are akin to you m our loyalty and most of 
us 1m blood also; for by the right of intermarriage ¢ 
granted to us we are born of mothers who were of 
your city. You cannot, therefore, be mdifferent to — 
the pleas we have come to make. For it would be 
the cruellest blow of all, if you, having long ago 
bestowed upon us the nght of a common citizen- 
ship with yourselves, should now decide not even to 


¢ The Plataeans were granted Athenian citizenship after 
the destruction of their city in 427 8.c. This honour included 
the nght of intermarriage. 
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@ See Panegyr. 55 (Vol. I, p. 153). 
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restore to us our own. Furthermore, it is not reason- 
able that, while every individual who 1s the victim 
of injustice receives pity at your hands, yet an entire 
city so lawlessly destroyed should be unable in the 
slightest degree to win commiseration from you, 
especially when it has taken refuge with you who 
in former times incurred neither shame nor infamy 
when you showed pity for suppliants. For when the 
Argives came to your ancestors and mplored them 
to take up for burial the bodies of the dead at 
the foot of the Cadmea,* your forefathers yielded to 
their persuasion and compelled the Thebans to adopt 
measures more conformable to our usage, and thus 
not only gained renown for themselves in those 
times, but also bequeathed to your city a glory 
never to be forgotten forall time to come, i 

glory it would be unworthy of you to betray. For 
it is disgraceful that you should pride yourselves on 
the glorious deeds of your ancestors and then be 
found acting concerning your supphants in a manner 
the very opposite of theirs. 

And yet the entreaties that we have come here to 
make are of far more weight and are more just ; for 
the Argives came to you as suppliants after they had 
invaded an alien territory, whereas we have come 
after having lost our own; they called upon you to 
take up the bodies of ther dead, but we do it for 
the rescue of the survivors. But it is not an equal 
or even similar evil that. the dead should be demed 
burial and that the living should be despoiled of their 
fatherland and all their goods besides: nay, mn the 
former case it 1s a greater disgrace for those who 
prevent the bumal than for those who suffer the mis- 
fortune, but in the latter, to have no refuge, to be 
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* Cf. Panath. 93. 
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without a fatherland, daily to suffer hardships and 
to watch without having the power to succour the 
suffering of one’s own, why need I say how far this 
has exceeded all other calamuties ? 

For these reasons we supplicate you one and all, 
Athenians, to restore to us our land and city, remind- 
ing the older men among you how piteous a thing it is 
that men of their age should be seen in misfortune 
and in lack of their daily bread; and the younger 
men we beg and implore to succour their equals in 
age and not to let them suffer still more evils than 
those I have described. Alone of the Greeks you 
Athenians owe us this contribution of succour, to 
rescue us now that we have been driven from our 
homes. It is a just request, for our ancestors, we 
are told, when in the Persian War your fathers had 
abandoned this land, alone of those who lived out- 
side of the Peloponnesus shared in their perils and 
thus helped them to save their caity.* It is but just, 
therefore, that we should receive in return the same 
benefaction which we first conferred upon you. 

If, however, you have determined to have no regard 
for our persons, yet it is not m your mterest to let 
our country at any rate be ravaged, a country in 
which are left the most solemn memorials of your 
own valour and of that of all the others who fought 
at your side. For while all other trophies have been ° 
erected by one city victorious over another, those 
were in commemoration of the victory of all Greece 
pitted against all the power of Asia Although the 
Thebans have good reason for destroying these 
trophies, since memorials of the events of that time 
bring shame to them, yet 1t is proper that you should 
preserve them; for the deeds done there gave you 
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the leadership of the Greeks. And it is right thas 
you should remember both the gods and the heroes 
who haunt that place and not permit the honours 
due them to be suppressed ; for it was after favour- 
able sacrifice to them that you took upon yourselves 
a battle so decisive that it established the Recdon of 
both the Thebans and all the other Greeks besides. 
You must also take some thought of your ancestors 
and not be negligent of the piety due to them. Pray 
what would be their feelings—if we may assume that 
the dead yonder possess any perception of what 
takes place here*—if they should perceive that, 
although you are masters, those who saw fit to be 
the slaves of barbarians had become despots over all 
the other Greeks and that we, who fought at your 
side for freedom, alone of the Greeks, have been 
driven from our homes, and that the graves of their 
companions in perl do not receive the customary 
funereal offerings through the lack of those to bring 
them, and that the Thebans, who were drawn up 
in battle array with the enemy, hold sway over that 
land? Remember, too, that you used to bring bitter 
reproach against the Lacedaemomans because, to 
gratify the Thebans who were the betrayers of 
Greece, they destroyed us, 1ts benefactors Do not, 
therefore, allow your city to incur these foul accusa- 
tions and do not prefer the insolence of the Thebans 
to your own fair fame. 

Although many things remain to be said which 
might induce you to have greater regard for our 
safety, I cannot include them all in my discourse ; 
but it 1s proper that you yourselves, having not only 


¢ This proviso is frequently found in Greek literature; 
cf. Isocrates, Adegin. 42, Hvag. 2, 
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observed all that I have passed over but also having 
recalled especially your oaths and your treaties, and 
then our devotion to you and the hostility of the 
Thebans, should give a righteous judgement in our 
cause 
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INTRODUCTION 


Tuts discourse, one of the six extant forensic speeches 
of Isocrates, was written for a defendant in an action 
for damage (8/«n BAdBys) for the sum of five talents. 
The speaker is the younger Alcibiades, son of the 
famous Alcibiades, who, on reaching his majority 
(about 397 B.c.), was sued by Teisias, an Athenian 
citizen, on the ground that the elder Alcibiades had 
robbed him of a team of four race-horses. 

Aleibiades had entered seven four-horse chariots 
at the Olympic festival (probably in 416 3.c.). The 
city of Argos had originally owned one of these 
teams and the alleged robbery of this team by 
Alerbiades is the subject of this suzt. 

Plutarch in his Lefe of Alcibiades gives an account 
of the affair. He says that Alcibiades had been com- 
missioned by an Athenian citizen named Diomedes 
to buy a chariot and team of Argos This team was 
bought by Alcibiades and was entered at Olympia 
as his own. The suit followed, and Isocrates, accord- 
ing to Plutarch, wrote a speech for the defence. 
Slightly different versions are given by the histonan 
Diodorus xui. 74.4 

The confusion of names (Diomedes in Diodorus 
and Plutarch, and Teisias in our speech) is accounted 


¢ Cf, Jebb, Attic Orators ii. p. 228 and Andoc. Against 
Alctbrades. 
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for by Blass (Die attsche Beredsamkeit ii. p. 205) as 
being an error on the part of Ephorus, the source 
of Diodorus It may well be, however, that two 
individuals, Diomedes and Teisias, had joined in 
furnishing the money for the purchase of the team 
and that the suit, which had been delayed until 
after the death of the elder Alcibiades, was brought 
by Teisias as the survivor. 

The first part of the extant speech, the part 
which contained the statement of facts and the 
citation of evidence, is missing. The part which we 
have is largely a defence by the younger Alcibiades 
of his father’s life and a eulogy of his character and 
deeds. 

Some critics have thought that the speech, be- 
cause of its nature and style and its extravagant 
praise of an unpopular and scandalous person, was 
not written for a genuine occasion in court, but is 
a mere display-piece, or a model for pupils This 
view, however, lacks convincing proof. As for the 
conjectural date of the speech, Blass gives 397 B.c. 
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[347] Ilept pév obv rot levyous r&v immwy, ws ovK 
> Fa € A 4 ? Q ‘ 
aderAdpevos 6 marnp Tewciay efyev, dAAG mrpidpevos 
Tapa THs woAews THs "Apyeiwy, t@v Te mpéoBewy 
Tov exeiey HKOVTwY Kal TOV GAkwy Tv €iddrwy 
GKHKOATE LapTupoUyTwy: Tov abrov 5é TpdTrOV GaTay- 

2 rés ciow eifiopévor pe avKodayreiv. Tas per yap 
“~ f 
dixas trép Tv idiwv éyKAnuaTwv Aayydvouat, Tas 
~ onl ? 
S€ KaTnyopias tmép THy THs Todews Tpaypatuw 
Towobyrat, Kat TAciw ypovoyv siatpiBovet Tov 7ra4~ 
7 7 a8 v a -} 4 7 
répa jov StaBaAAovres 7 mrepit Ov avrdpooay didd- 
GKOVTES, Kal TOCOvTOY KaTadpovotar Trav VOLLWwy 
4 \ C2 £ ~ e > > f \ 3 “~ 
WoTE Tepl ov buds bm exeivov daciv Hdichobas, 
TovTwv avrot Sikny map éeuot AaPety d&voioww. 
3eya 8 Hyotua pev oddev mpooyKew Tas Kotvds 
ad > ? nw LA > ~ % 4 \ ra 
airias Tots idiow aydow émeid7) bé Tewotas rod- 
A A A ~ 
Adis dverdiler or THY huynv tTHYv Tod TaTpos Kat 
parrov tirép TOv tyueréepwv H tOv adrot omovdale 
f i ~ 
mTmpaypaTwv, avdyKn mpos Tatra thy dmodoyiay 
movetoGa Kal yap av atoyvvoimny, et Tw SdEatpn 





@ It should be noted that we have only the second part of 
this speech, the eulogy of Alcibiades the elder; the first 
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T&v wokrav Wrrov ppovrilew ris éxelvou 8d6Ens 7 
Tav éuavTod Kwdvvuwy. 

4 IIpos peév obv rods mpecBurépovs Bpaxyds av 
eénpxes Adyos: atavres yap toacw ort da Tods 
adrous dvdpas 7 Te Sypoxparia KaTreAvby KaKetvos 
éx THS TéAews e€érrecey’ THY SE vewrépwr Evexa, 
ot TGV ev TPAyLaTwY VoTEpor yeyovact THY dé 
diaBadrAdgvrwv mrodAdKis aknkoact, Toppwrépwbev 
dp€opat diddoKewv. 

5 Of yap TO mpdrov émPovAedcarres 7H SHuw 
Kal KaTaoTHoavTes Tovs TeETpaKogious, é7TEL 
mapakadovpevos 6 taTnp ovK nOere yevéobar per 
ait&v, op@vres atrov Kal mpdos tas mpdfes ép- 
pwpevws éxovra Kal mpos To TAGs moras S10- 
Keipevov, ovx HYyOtVT ovdév ool T Elva Kweiv TOY 
KkabeotwTav, amply éxmodwy ékeivos abtois yévorto. 

g «iddres Se Thy TéAw Ta&Y pev TEpi Tods Feods 
peadtor’ av opytobeicay, et tis eis Ta puvoTipia 
gaivoir é€auaprdvev, tov 8 ddAwy et Tis THY 

[349] OnpoKpariay ToAudyn Karadvew, dudorépas Tatras 
ouvbervres Tas airias evonyyeAd\ov eis tHv BovdAry, 
Aéyovtes Ws 6 TaTHp pev ovvdyo. THY ératpeiay 
emi vewrépois mpdypacw, obro. 0 ev TH LovdAv- 
Tiwvos oiKia ouvdesvobyres TH pLVOTHpLA ToLT}= 

Tocav  oplys dé THs moAews yevouevns bia TO 
péyebos Tay airidy Kai dia tayéwy avdAdeyelons 
exkAynoias ottw oadds eéemréderfev atrovds pevdo- 





* The Revolution of the Four Hundred in 411 3.c. con- 
ducted the Atheman government for only a few months 

> The Eleusinian Mysteries were celebrated annually at 
Eleusis in Attica and were performed in honour of Demeter 
and her daughter Persephoné. 
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ashamed, if I were to seem to any of my fellow- 
citizens to have less concern for my father’s good 
name than for my own peril. 

Now so far as the older men are concerned, a 
brief statement could have sufficed: for they all 
know that the same men were responsible for the 
destruction of the democracy and for my father’s 
exile ; but for the benefit of the younger men, who 
have hved after the events and have often heard the 
slanderers, I will begin my exposition from an earlier 
time. 

Now the persons who first plotted against the 
democracy and established the Four Hundred,* 
inasmuch as my father, although he was repeatedly 
invited to join them would not do so, seemg that 
he was a vigorous opponent of their activities and a 
loyal supporter of the people, judged that they were 
powerless to upset the estabhshed order until he was 
removed out of ther way. And since they knew that 
in matters pertaining to the gods the city would be 
most enraged if any man should be shown to be 
violating the Mysteries,’ and that in other matters 
if any man should dare to attempt the overthrow 
of the democracy, they combined both these charges 
and tried to bring an action of impeachment before 
the senate. They asserted that my father was hold- 
ing meetings of his poltical club with a view to° 
revolution, and that these members of the club, 
when dining together m the house of Pulytion,° had 
given a performance of the Mysteries. The city was 
greatly excited by reason of the gravity of the 
charges, and a meeting of the Assembly was hastily 
called at which my father so clearly proved that the 


* Cf. Andoc. On the Mysteries 12. 
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yous, WOTE Tapa pev THY KaTHYOpwr Hdews av 
6 Ojos Sikny éAaBe, rov 8 eis LuxeAlav orparyyov 
EXELpoTOvIGEV. pera Sé Tail” 6 pev eCémdevoev 
ws damm AAaypevos 40 Tis SiaBorjjs, of bé ovarr- 
cavres THY BovAgy Kal Tous piyropas op adrots 
Tomodpevor TdaAw Yyepov TO TpGypa Kal pnvuTas 
geloémeutov. Kal ti Sei paxpodoyetv; od yap 
ampérepov éematcavTo, mply tov Te TaTép é€k Tob 
orparonédov pererréushavro, Kal tov pidwy adrod 
Tous pev améxreway, Tous & €k Tis woAews €&- 
éBahov. mBdjLevos 6é THY TE THY exo paiv SUvapy 
Kal Tas TOV emurndeloy oupgopds, Kal vopiley 
dea Waoyew OTL trapévTa pev adrov odK Expivor, 
anévros 8é€ KaTeyiypwoKov, ob as dredbely 
g 7fiwmoev eis rods moAdeyiovs: GAN’ €éxelvos peév 
TooatTyy mpovotay éoyev dép Tod pynde dedyawy 
pndev eEapaprety eis tHv wéAw, wor eis “Apyos 
éeMbwv hovyiav elyev, ot 8 eis tocobroy bBpews 
HArBov, wor’ ereccay buds édhatvew adbrov é€ damd- 
ons THs “EAAddos Kai orndirny avaypdadew rat 
mpéopes mépmovras é€astety rap “Apyeiwy. dzro- 
pav & 6 te xproairo trois mapoto. Kakois Kal 
mavraydley cipyouevos Kal cwrnpias ovdemsds aA- 
‘Ans atr@ dawopevyns teAcvTdy émi Aakedatpovious 
fpayxdoOn Karapuyely. 

10 Kat ra pev _yevopeva, Tair éoriv Tocobrov be 
Tots exPpois Ths UBpews Trepleorw, wo? otrws a~ 
vopws Tob marr pos eKTEGOVTOS ws Sed Sedpaxdros 
adrot Karnyopotot, Kat Suabddrew émye.potow 


* The ul-fated Sicihan Expedition, 415-413 8 c, 
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accusers were lying that the people would have beén 
giad to punish them, and furthermore elected him 
general for the Sicilian expedition.* Thereupon he 
saled away, Judging that he had been already 
cleared of their calumnies ; but his accusers, havi 
united the Council and having made the public 
speakers subservient to themselves, again revived 
the matter and suborned formers. Why need I say 
more? They did not cease until they had recalled 
my father from the expedition and had put to 
death some of his friends and had banished others 
from the city. But when he had learned the power 
of his enemies and the misfortunes of his frends, 
although he was of opinion that he was being grossly 
wronged because they would not try him when he 
was in Athens but were for condemning him in his 
absence, not even in these circumstances did my 
father see fit to desert to the enemy; on the con- 
trary, even in exile he was so scrupulous to avoid 
injuring his city that he went to Argos and remained 
quietly there. But his enemies reached such a pitch 
of insolence that they persuaded you to banish him 
from Greece entirely, to insembe his name on a 
column as a traitor, and to send envoys to demand 
his surrender by the Argives And he, being at a 
loss to know what to do m the misfortunes which 
encompassed him and everywhere hemmed him im, — 
as he saw no other means of safety, was compelled 
at last to take refuge with the Lacedaemonians. 
These are the actual facts; but such an excess 
of insolence have my father’s enemies that they 
accuse him, who was exiled in so illegal a manner 
as if he had commutted outrageous crimes, and try 
to rum his reputation by saying that he cansed the 
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iis Aexédardy 7” érrereiyioe Kal Tas viGoUs amréoTy- 
ll oe Kai t&v Todepiwv SiddoKados KaréoTn. Kal 
éviore peev abot mpoomotobyrat Katadpovety, Ady- 
ovres ws obdév Stédepe THY GAAwY, vuvi 8 aray~ 
Twv abtov TOV yeyernuévwy airt@vrat Kai daocr 
gap éxeivov pabety Aaxedatpoviovs ws xph Tode- 
[346] pelv, of Kal rods GAAous diddoxew Téxvyv Exouow. 
éya) & ei poe ypdvos ikavds yévouro, padiws av 
atrov emidelEayus Ta pev dixaiws mpdtavra, Tov 
8 adixws airiay éyovra. mdvrav & av «in dewwd- 
Tarov, €. Too warpos pera THY duynv Swpedy 
AaBévros eyw Sia Thy exeivov puynv Cypswbecny. 
12 “Hyodpo: 8 adrov map’ tydv dixaiws av met- 
ors ouyyveuns Toyxaver bao yap TOV Tpudcovr” 
exmrecdvres Tats avrais éxeivw ovppopais éxprj- 
cacbe. &€ dv évOvupciobat ypy, mHs Exacros buadv 
di€xerto Kal Tiva yvw@pny efye Kal wotov Kivduvov 
otk ay tréuewev wore mavoacba. pev peTouKdr, 
KateNbeivy S&S eis thy marpida, Tiunwpyjoacba dé 

x > 4 3.64 - > ww 4 *“ , * 

13 Tous exPaddvras. émti tiva 0 7% mdAw 7 didov 7 
Eévov obk HABere Senodmevor ovyKarayayely buds, 
tivos 3 adméoyeobe mreipwmpevor Katedfety; od 
KatadaBovres tov Iletpardé Kai tov otrov Tov év TH 
xywpa dtepGcipere Kal riv yi éréuvere Kai ra 
mpodoreia everpyoate Kat TeAevTadvres Tois Telyect 
14 mpooeBdreTe; Kal Tavl’ ovtTw adddp evopilere 





* Decelea was a fort on Mt. Parnes, fourteen miles N E 
from Athens. The Lacedaemonians occupied it in 413 B.c. 
Cf. Lysias, Against Alesbiades 30, and for the facts Thucy- 
dides vi. 91 6. 

> Cf. Lysias, dgainst Alcibiades 35-38. 

¢ After the capture of Athens by the Spartans in 404 8, 
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fortification of Decelea,* and the revolt of the 
islands, and that he became the enemy’s counsellor. 
And sometimes they pretend to despise him,® say- 
ing that in no respect did he excel ns contemporaries ; 
yet at the present time they blame him for all that 
has happened and say that the Lacedaemonians have 
learned from him the art of war—they who can teach 
the rest of the world this accomplishment! As for 
me, if I had sufficient time, I could easily prove that 
some of those things he did justly, but that others 
are unjustly mputed to him. Yet the most shocking 
thing that could happen would be this—zf, while after 
his exile my father was recompensed, I, because he 
was exiled, should be penahzed. 

I think, however, that m justice he should obtain 
from you a full pardon; for you, when banished 
by the Thirty Tyrants,° experienced the same mis- 
fortunes as he Wherefore you should reflect how 
each of you was affected, what thaughts you each 
had, and what peril each would not have undergone 
so as to bring his own banishment to an end and to 
return to his native land, and to be avenged on 
those who banished him. To what city, or friend, 
or stranger did you not apply, to entreat them to 
help you to get back to your country? From what 
effort did you abstain in your endeavours to be 
restored ? Did you not seize the Piraeus and d 
the crops i the fields and harry the land and set 
fire to the suburbs and finally assault the walls? 
And so vehemently did you believe that these actions 
an ohgarchy known as the Thirty Tyrants was established. 
The cruelty of thar government caused many of the demo- 
cratic party to go into exile. Led by Thrasybulus these 


exiles were restored when the Thirty were overthrown in 
403 B.C. 
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YXpivas woiiy, Wore Tots houxiay dyouot TOY ovp- 
ouyddwv padov wpyileobe 7 7 ois airious Téa cup 
popav yeyernpevors. Wor ovK EiKOS emurysay Tots 
Tay adréy dyiv émOupotow, oddé KaKkods dvdpas 
vopiley, 6ooL pevyovres KareAGety elirnoay, aAAG 
moAv paAdov ogot pévovres gvyiis isa erroincay 
ove brcibev dpfapevous Kpivew, Grrotés Tes Hv 6 
TaTTp modirns, 67° ovdev AUT ris TOAEWS ™poo- 
15 ixev, av én exetvov Tot xpdvou oKoTety olos 
Hy mp puyely mept TO mAGos, Kal Ort Siaxoaious 
omdiras éywv Tas peyloras mrOheus tav év WTedo- 
movvycw AaKxedatnoviwy pev améornoev, byuty dé 
OUpLULaxXous emoings, Kat eis olous Kuvddvous abrovs 
KaTeoTNOE, Kab ws Tept Luediav , CoTpaTHyn cer. 
TOUTWV pev yap exeiva mpoorjKer xdpw buds eyew: 
TOV & &y rH cuppopd yevoueve tous exBaddvras 
auTov Suxaiws dp airtous vopiloure. 

16 “AvapyncGnre dé ampos bpas atrous, erred 
[350] KkarHddev, ws mOXN’ avai THY moAw é€ evoinoey, & ETL 
€ 7porepov, ws éxovTwy Tadv mpaypatav adrov 
Karedelacbe, caradehupevou pev Tod SHov, oTa- 
avalovrey de rev Trodur@y, Orage popteveav dé Tiy 

orpariat&y mpos Tas dpxds tas evodde Kalle 
Kvias, ets ToUTO Sé pavias apdorépwr aguypereoy 
dare pnderépors pndepiov eArid’ elvas owrnpias: 
17 of pay yap Tovs ExovTas THY mony exSpovs evoptlov 
ov 4 Aakedatpovious, of 5é Tods éx Aexedeias 





* 419 8.c. Cf. Thucydides v. 52. 2. 

> By the Revolution of the Four Hundred. 

* The Athenian army and fleet, sympathetic to the demo- 
cracy, were at the island of Samos (Thucydides vin. 82 and 
86). ¢ The oligarchs in Athens. 
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were justifiable that you were more indignant with 
those of your fellow~exiles who were inactive than with 
those who had been the authors of your misfortunes. 
It is not fair, therefore, to censure those who wanted 
the same things which you desired, nor yet to regard 
all those men as base who, when they were exiles, 
sought to return, but much more should you condemn 
those oligarchs who, remaining in Athens, did deeds 
which deserved the penalty of exile; nor is it fair 
that you, in judging what sort of citizen my father 
was, should begin at the time when he had no part 
in the city’s affairs; on the contrary, you should look 
to that earher time and observe how he served the 
people before his exile, and call to mind that with 
two hundred heavy-armed soldiers he caused the 
most powerful cities in the Peloponnesus to revolt 
from the Lacedaemonians,* and brought them into 
alliance with you, and in what perils he involved the 
Lacedaemonians themselves, and how he behaved as 
general in Sicily. For these services he is deserving 
of your gratitude; but for that which happened 
when he was in misfortune it is those who bamshed 
him whom you would justly hold responsible. 
Remember, too, I beg you, the many benefits he 
conferred upon the city after his return from exile, 
and, even before that time, the state of affairs here . 
when you received him back: the democracy had 
been overthrown,’ the citazens were in a state of 
civil war, the army was disaffected toward the 
government estabhshed here, and both parties had 
reached such a state of madness that neither had 
any hope of salvation For the one party © regarded 
those who were in possession of the city as greater 
enemies than the Lacedaemonians ; and the other? 
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plerenémovro, Hyyoumevoe Kpetrrov elvat Tots mode- 
pilots rhv warpida wapadotvas waddov 7 Tots drép 
Tis moAews orparevopevois THs ToAtreias pera~ 
1g Oofvas. rowvryy pev ody T&Vv modiTay yvabpny 
éydvray, Kparovyrwy Sé r&v TwoAcpiwv Kai Tis yijs 
Kat THs OaAdarrys, ere 5é ypnuaTwv duty ev odK 
évrwyv, éxeivoits 8€ Bacthéws mapéyovTos, mpos dé 
rovros éveviKovra vey &€k Dowixys ets “Aorer- 
Sov HKovoa@y Kal wapeckevaopevwy Naxedarpoviors 
Bonfetv, ev tocatrats ovpdopais Kai torodtous 
19 KwWdUvos THS moAEwWS OvENS, peTateppapevwy ad- 
Tov TOV oTpariwtay odK eceuvivaT €mt Tots Trap- 
otiow, ovo epepuparro arepl TOY yeyernpévesy, 038° 
éBoviedoaro mrept T@v peMevrew, GAN dfs 
eftero perc. THs méAews  driotv mao Xe paAAov 
9 pera Aakedaipoviwy etruyeiv, Kal maou dave- 
pov emoinoey ort Trois éxBadrotow add’ ody diy 
évroAduer, Kat Ore KareAGetv GAN” odk arroAdoas rip 
20 wékw éreBtper. yevdpevos b€ pel? judy erreice 
pev Trocadéprnv pu) mapéxerv ypyara Aakedat- 
povios, Emavoe Sé Tovs ovppdxovs study ad- 
_ worapevous, SiddwKe S€ Tap abrob pucbov ois 
oTpariarais, amédwKke Sé TO Stuw THY sod~ 
reiav, dunAAake 5é rovs modiras, améorpete dé Tas 
91 vais tas Dowiooas. Kai peta TatTa Kal” Exacroy 
pev, Ooas Tpijpeas eAaPev H payas evicynoev Fj 
moves Kata Kparos elkev 4 Adyw aetoas didas 





* The Persian king depended largely upon Phoenicia for 
ships of war. 
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were making overtures to the Spartan forces in 
Decelea, judging that it was preferable to hand over 
their country to its enemies rather than to give a 
share in the rights of e1tzenship to those who were 
fighting for the city. Such was the state of mind 
of the citizens: the enemy was in control of land 
and sea; your financial resources were exhausted, 
while the Persian king was supplying them with 
funds ; furthermore, ninety ships had come from 
Phoenicia ¢ to Aspendus > and were prepared to aid 
the Lacedaemonians. By so many nusfortunes and 
such perils was the city beset when the army sum- 
moned my father, and he did not treat them with 
disdain in their plight, nor did he rebuke them for 
the past, nor did he deliberate about the future ; 
on the contrary, he chose at once to suffer any mis- 
fortune with his country rather than to enjoy pros- 
perity with the Lacedaemonians, and he made it 
manifest to all that he was warring on those who 
had banished him and not on you, and that his heart 
was set on a return to Athens and not on her ruin. 
Having thrown in his lot with you, he persuaded 
Tissaphernes ° not to furnish the Lacedaemonians 
with money, checked the defection of your alles, 
distributed pay from his own resources to the soldiers, 
restored political power to the people, reconciled the 
ertizens, and turned back the Phoenician fleet. As — 
to his later services, it would be an arduous task 
to enumerate them one by one—all the ships of 
war that he subsequently captured, or the battles 
that he won, or the cities he took by storm or by 


> Aspendus, a town in Asia Minor, in Pamphyha, was 
aasiel Go the river Eurymedon. 
¢ Persian satrap of western Asia Minor from 414 B.e, 
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bpiv exoinoe, odd av epyov ety Aeyew wheiaroy 
de KepOsveov 7H woAe Kar éxeivov TOV Kaupov 
yevopeveoy ovdemwmmore Tob TaTpos Tyoupevov Tpd- 
TALov bpav corjoay ot Toe pot. 

Ilepi pev ody rev eoTparnynwEevov otda pev ort 
mona mapaheime, dua Tobro &° otk axprBas eipyka 
mept adr@v, Tu oyeddv arravTes pynpovevere TO 
mpax0evra. Aordopobou dé Atav daedy@s Kal Opa- 
ces KGL TOV a\ov Biov TOV TOU TATpOs, kal ODK 
aioxvvovTaL _TOLAUTY mrappyoia Xpwwevor rept Too 
TeOve@ros, 7 7 ederav a av roinoacbas rept Céivros, 
GAN cis rooobrov dvotas edn iddacw, WoT olovraL 
Kal map” butv Kat mapa Tots dAAots eddoryjoer, 
yy ws av Suvwvrat meiore. qept atrot Praodn- 
pycwow, womep od tTravras eiddras ore kal Tois 
pavhordrors TOV avOpesmrany efeorw ov pevov Trept 
TOV avSpav TOV dpiorey GANG Kat mreph Tov Gedy 
bBptorixovs Adyous etrretv. tows pev ovv dvénrov 
ETL amdvrwy Tov eipy every dpovritew: dws & 
oux KLoT emiOup.d mept Tov emiTndevparoy TOY 
Too TAT pos dueADetv mpos vas, puKpov mporaBasy 
Kab TOV mpoyovey emotes, iw exiornod Ort 
moppwbev qty dadpye péyrora Kat KdAdora 
TOV Trohrav. 

‘O yap marip T7pos pev avdpav 7 nv Ednarpddv, 
av Thy evyéveray e€ adrijs Tijs eTuvupias padvov 
yravat, TpOs yovarxay 5° Adkpewvdar, of Tod 
pev TAovTOU péyvorov punpetov KaréAutrov, tnmwy 
yap Cevyeu mpOTos “AAKpéwv Tay Today "Odvp~ 
miacw eviknoc, THY 3 evvoway Hv elyov els To 

¢ The Eupatrids (sons of noble sires) were the nobles, or 
patricians, in Athens of the early time. 
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persuasion made your friends. But although in- 
numerable dangers beset the city at that time, 
never did the enemy erect a trophy of victory over 
you while my father was your leader. 

I am aware that I am omitting many of my 
father’s exploits as your general; I have not re- 
counted them in detail because nearly all of you 
recall the facts. But my father’s private hfe they 
revile with excessive indecency and audacity, and 
they are not ashamed, now that he is dead, to use 
a heence of speech concerning him which they would 
have feared to employ while he hved. Nay, they 
have come to such a pitch of folly that they think 
they will win repute with both you and with the 
world at large if they indulge in the wildest possible 
abuse of him; asf all did not know that it is in the 
power of the vilest of men to abuse with insulting 
words, not only the best of men, but even the : 
Perhaps it 1s foolish for me to take to heart all that 
has been said; nevertheless, I desire very much to 
recount to you my father’s private pursuits, going 
back a little to make mention of his ancestors, that 
you may know that from early times our standing 
and services have been the greatest and most honour- 
able among the citizens of Athens. 

My father on the male side belonged to the 
Kupatrids,? whose noble birth is apparent from 
the very name. On the female side he was of the 
Alemeonidae,’ who left behind a glorious memorial 
of their wealth ; for Alemeon * was the first Athenian 
to win at Olympia with a team of horses, and the 


> Descendants of Alemeon, one of the greatest familes 
in early Athens, expelled from the city in 595 Bc. 
¢ Son of Megacles. 
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a n “ tL ra * 
mAfGes, év trois ruparuxois éredci€avto* avyyeveis 
A > \ 3 
yap dvres Ilesouorpdrov Kat mpiv ets THY apyny 
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a on + 
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a > nN a 
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¢ Aa / > ? , 4 3 
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[352] Oy mpdmammos tot marpos Todpot, oTparnyi}- 
cavres THS Pvyhs Karyyayov Tov SHpov Kal Tous 
27 Tupavvous e&éBadov, Kat KaréoTyoay éxeivyy Ti 
SnuoKpatiav, €€ ws ot moAtrat pds pev avdpiap 
ovTws émadedvbnoay wore tots PapBdpovs rods 
>, ¥ o > ? 4 ¢ 4 f a 7 
emt macav éAbdvras tTHv “HAAdoa pwdvoe wiKdy payd~ 
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LA ~ “ 2 ~ 7 
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T \ \ * At A t \ 5 “a “7 
23 ln pev otv didtay rHy apdos tov SHuov ovTw 





* Pisistratus was tyrant of Athens in the sixth century 8c, 

» Roughly speaking the period of the rule of Pisistratus 
and his sons, 560-510 pc. 

¢ Cf. Herodotus v. 71. 
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goodwill which they had toward the peeplé they 
displayed in the time of the tyrants. For they were 
kinsmen of Puisistratus* and before he came to 
power were closest to him of all the atizens, but 
they refused to share his tyranny ; on the contrary, 
they preferred exile rather than to see their fellow- 
citizens enslaved And during the forty years > of 
ervic discord the Alemeonidae were hated so much 
more bitterly than all other Athemans by the tyrants 
that whenever the tyrants had the upper hand they 
not only razed their dwellings, but even dug up their 
tombs °; and so completely were the Alemeonidae 
trusted by thei fellow-exiles that they continued 
during all that time to be leaders of the people. 
At last, Alcibiades and Cleisthenes 4—the former my 
great-grandfather on my father’s side, the latter my 
father’s maternal great-grandfather—assuming the 
leadership of those m exile, restored the people to 
their country, and drove out the tyrants. And they 
established that democratic form of government 
which so effectively trained the citizens in bravery 
that single-handed they conquered in battle * the 
barbarians who had attacked all Greece; and they 
won so great renown for justice that the Greeks 
voluntarily put in their hands the dominion of the 
sea; and they made Athens so great in her power 
and her other resources that those who allege that 
she is the capital of Greece’ and habitually apply 
to her similar exaggerated expressions appear to be 
speaking the truth. 

Now this friendship with the people, which was, 


4 Cleisthenes was the reformer of the Athenian constitu- 
tion and founder of the peas at \s 
¢ Marathon, 490 s.c. * Cf. Isocrates, Antid. 299. 
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qaAuav Kat yvnotay Kai dia Tas peyioras edepye- 
aias yeyevnuerny Tapa Ta&v Tpoydvwv TapédaBev- 
atrés bé KareheidOn pev dppaves, 6 yap narip 
atrot paydpevos ev Kopwveia tots mrodeplois an- 
dbavev, émetpoTredOn 8° d7rd Llepixréous, dv mavres 
av opodoyhiceav Kal owdpovéorarov Kai dixaid- 
raTov Kat copwrarov yevécba TGV TokTaV Hyob- 
par yap Kal Toor elvat tov Karey, €K TOLOUTWY 
yevopevov bio TovovTots HOcow eneTporrevbFvar Kal 
g97Tpadyva Kat mratdevOjvar. Soxipacbeis 8 odk 
evdecorepos eyévero THY Tpoetipnucvwr, ovd’ Héiw- 
gev avros per pabduws Civ, ceuviveobar 8 ézt 
vals T&v mpoyovwr aperais, add” edfds otrw péy’ 
edporvycev, Wor wHOn Sdetv dv abrov Kai raxelvev 
épya pvnpovevecOa. Kai mparov pév, 6re Dop- 
piwy ejyayer émi Opdens yxidtouvs ’APnvaiwy, 
emtAeEduevos TOvS apiorous, jeTa TOUTwWY oTpa- 
revoduevos Tootros jv év Tots Kivdvvois wore 
orepavwblFvat Kat aavoTAiav AaPetv mapa rod 
30 oTparyyod. Kaito. te xpy Tov TOV peyicrwy 
éraivwy adtov; ot peta pev t&v Bedricrwy éx 
THs woAkews oTparevdpevoy aptareiwy afiotcbat, 
mpos d€ ToUs Kpatiorous T&Y “ENjvwr avytiorpa- 
THhyobvT év dract rots Kuvdtvots airdv datverba 
Tepiyuyvomevoy, €xelvos Toivuy t&v pev véos dv 
ETUXE, TA O ErELO7) TrpecPUrepos Hv Empacter. 


1 xp) TE: xp% vouilew wovety vulg. 





* Clermias. 

> A town in Boeotia where the Athenians were defeated 
by the Boeotians in 446 Bc. 

* A famous Athenian general. 
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as I have shown, so ancient, genuine, and based 
upon services of the greatest importance, my father 
inherited from his ancestors. My father himself was 
left an orphan (for his father* died in battle at 
Coronea >) and became the ward of Pencles, whom 
all would acknowledge to have been the most moder- 
ate, the most just, and the wisest of the citizens. 
For I count this also among his blessings that, being 
of such origin, he was fostered, reared, and educated 
under the guardianship of a man of such character. 
When he was admitted to citizenship, he showed 
himself not inferior to those whom I have mentioned, 
nor did he think it fitting that he should lead a life 
of ease, pluming himself upon the brave deeds of his 
ancestors ; on the contrary, from the beginning he 
was so fired with ambition that he thought that even 
their great deeds should be held in remembrance 
through his own. And first of all, when Phormio ¢ 
led a thousand of the flower of Athenan soldiers to 
Thrace,’ my father served with this expedition, and 
so distinguished himself in the perilous actions of 
the campaign that he was crowned and received a 
full surt of armour from his general. Really what is 
required of the man who 1s thought worthy of the 
highest praise ? Should he not, when serving with 
the bravest of the citizens, be thought worthy of the . 
prize of valour, and when leading an army against 
the best of the Greeks in all the battles show his 
superiority to them * My father, then, in his youth 
did win that prze of valour and in later hfe did 
achieve the latter. 


4 Expedition to recover the city of Potidaea in 432 B.c. 
Thucydides (1. 64 2) speaks of 1600 hoplites. Cf. Plato, 
Symp. 220 = for the award of valour given to Almbiades. 
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31) Mera 8€ raira tiv pyrépa thy ewiy &nyer 
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Kal masevoews, Kal Tovs 7 abAnras CyAovpevovs 
Kal tas modes dvopacTras yuvyvomévas Tas Tay 
VIKWYTWY, Kal Tpos TovToLs Tyovpmevos Tas per 
evade Antroupyias trép tov idiwwv mpos Tods oAi- 
tas «lvat, Tas 8 eis Exeivyny rHv mraviyyupw brép THs 

33 ToAews eis aracay Thy “EAAd8a yiyveobo, tadra 

diavonbets, oddevds afpvéorepos od8° appwordrepos 

TH Cwpart yevopevos Tovs pév yupvixods aydvas 

drrepetdev, eLdas evious THv aBAynTay Kal KaKds ye- 

yoveras Kal puxpas modes oikobvras Kal Tareas 

TeTawoEevp.evous, immotpogpely & émuyeipjnoas, 6 T&v 

evdayovestarwy epyov é€ori, datios 8° odvdels 

av moumoeev, od} pdovov Todvs dvTaywuoTas aAAG 

34 Kal Tods TwTOTE VeKHoavras drepeBdreTo. Levyn 
yap KabfKe rooatra ev Tov apsOudv dao odd’ at 
péytora, Tav médkewv Hywvicavro, Towabra dé Thy 





* Hippareté. > Son of Calhas, noted for his wealth. 
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After this he married my mother *; and I believe 
that m her he also won a glorious prize of valour. 
For her father was Hipponicus,® first in wealth of 
all the Greeks and second in birth to none of the 
citizens, most honoured and admired of his contem- 
poraries The mchest dowry and fairest reputation 
went with his daughter’s hand; and although all 
coveted union with her, and only the greatest thought 
themselves worthy, it was my father whom Hip- 
ponicus chose from among them all and desired to 
make his son-in-law. 

About the same time my father, seemg that the 
festival assembly at Olympia was beloved and ad- 
mired by the whole world and that in it the Greeks 
made display of their wealth, strength of body, and 
training, and that not only the athletes were the 
objects of envy but that also the cities of the victors 
became renowned, and believing moreover that while 
the public services performed in Athens redound 
to the prestige, in the eyes of his fellow-citizens, 
of the person who renders them, expenditures in 
the Olympian Festival, however, enhance the city’s 
reputation throughout all Greece, reflecting upon 
these things, I say, although in natural gifts and m 
strength of body he was inferior to none, he dis- 
dained the gymnastic contests, for he knew that 
some of the athletes were of low birth, inhabitants 
of petty states, and of mean education, but turned 
to the breeding of race-horses, which is possible only 
for those most blest by Fortune and not to be pursued 
by one of low estate, and not only did he surpass 
his rivals, but also all who had ever before won the 
victory. For he entered a larger number of teams 
in competition than even the mightiest cities had 
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tois 5é wéAAovow inmorpodeiy oddepiav trepBodnv 
35 kaTadimw@y. mept Sé tov evOdde yopnyiay Kat 
yupvaciapxiay Kab Tpinpapyedy ato BvopLass A€yew- 
TocouTov yap ev Tots dAAots SujveyKer, wot ot pév 
évoccarépws exeivov Anroupyjoavres ék Tovrwy 
odds atrous éycwpudlovow, trép éxeivov 8 el tis 
Kat TOv THALKOUTWY Yap aTratToin, TeEpl pLKpaY 
dv Sd€ee rods Adyous moteiobas. 
36 IIpdos S€ thy wodtreiay, otd€ yap’ TodTo mapa- 
Aeitréov, womep 000" exeivos atris hydAnoe, 
GAAG TocovTw Tadv pdAvor’ eddoKysnodrvrwy dyei- 


1 ovdé yap A: ovdé ye T. 

* dorep ovd A: otdé yap I. Kayser proposed to delete 
GAAa and epi rov SHyoy to correct the anacoluthon, which 
may well be intentional. 





* Cf. Thucydides vi. 16 2 and Plutarch, Alesdiades 11, 
who give the same testimony; Alcibiades entered seven 
teams. Cf. Plutarch, Alesbiades: ‘ His horse-breeding was 
famous, among other things, for the number of his racing- 
chariots. He was the only man, not excluding kings, who 
ever entered at Olympia as many as seven. And his winning 
not only first place but second and fourth accordmg to 
Thucydides—second and third according to Euripides—is 
the highest and most honourable distinction ever won in this 
field. Euripides’ Ode contains the followimg passage : 

“* But I will sing thy praises, son of Cleinias. A noble 
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done, and they were of such excellence that he came 
out first, second, and third.* Besides this, his gener- 
osity in the sacrifices and in the other expenses con- 
nected with the festival was so lavish and magnificent 
that the public funds of all the others ® were clearly 
less than the private means of Alcibiades alone. And 
when he brought his mission te an end he had caused 
the successes of his predecessors to seem petty in com- 
ee with his own and those who in his own day 

ad been victors to be no longer objects of emula- 
tion, and to future breeders of racing-steeds he left 
behind no possibilty of surpassing him. With regard 
to my father’s services here in Athens as choregus 
and gymnasiarch and trierarch* I am ashamed to 
speak ; for so greatly did he excel in all the other 
public duties that, although those who have served 
the state in less splendid fashion sing their own 
praises therefor, 1f anyone should on my father’s 
behalf ask for a vote of thanks even m recognition 
of services as great as his, he would seem to be 
talking about petty things. 

As regards his behaviour as a citizen—for neither 
should this be passed over in silence—just as he on 
his part did not neglect his civic duties, but on the 
contrary, to so great a degree had proved himself 


thing is victory, noblest of the noble to do what no Greek 
had ever done, be first and second and third in the chariot- 
race, and go unwearied yet, wreathed in the olive of Zeus, 
to make the herald cry you.’ —{Edmonds, Lyra Graeca u. 
p 241.) > 2¢, the Gewpot, representing the other states. 

¢ These public services (referred to in § 32} were the 
laiturgues, discharged by the wealthier citizens, ¢.g, the 
choregia (expenses of the public choruses); the gymnast- 
archia (defraying of expenses of training athletes for the 
contests), and the ¢rierarchia (the cost of equipping a war- 
ship and keeping it im service for a year). 
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mrdov eye, ovK HOdAncev, GAN’ cidef” bd Tis 
morews adixnOyvat paAAov 7 THY moAuTeiay mpo- 
37 Sobvar. Kal rat” ews ev cuveyds ednuwoxpareicl” 
obdels av buds Adywv ereoev’ viv 8 ai ordoes af 
yevopcva. cadds émrederEav Kat tovs Syuorikods 
Kat Tovs OAvyapyiKovs Kal Tovs otdeTépwr émibu~ 
pobyras Kal rovs apdorépwr peréxewy afiodyras. 
ev als dis bd Tov €xOpav r&v byuerépwr eférecer- 
Kal TO prev mpdrepov, erred TdyVoT’ éexelvov éx- 
moowy émotjoavro, tov SHuov KaréAvoay, rd 8 
dorepov ovK edbacay tuds KatadovAwedpevot, Kat 
ampurov T&v Ttokirév atrod duynv Karéyvwoar- 
ovrw ofddp 4 Te woAIs TOY Too maTpos KaKa@v 
38 améAavoe KaKetvos TOV THs 7OAEwWS CUUdopar éexot~ 
vovyncev. Kaito toAAot tOv moAithy mpds adbrov 
SvakdAws eiyov ws mpds TUpavvety émBovdAevovra, 
ovK ek THY Epywv oKorobvres, GM’ yYyotpevor 
TO pev mpayn dd mdvrwv EnrAoGoba, divacba 
[355] 9 ay exelvov pddvora Sdianpdfacbar 8:0 Kal 
Sixaiws dv airG@ mrciw xdpw exoure, Ore THY yey 
airiay pdvos r&v modir@v a&tos Fv ravrnv éxew, 
* 4.¢., of plotting to become tyrant. 
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a more loyal friend of the people than those who had 
gained the Inghest repute, that while, as you will 
find, the others stirred up sedition for selfish advan- 
tage, he was incurring danger on your behalf. For his 
devotion to the democracy was not that of one who 
was excluded from the oligarchy, but of one who was 
invited to join 1b: mdeed, time and again when it 
was in his power as one of a small group, not. only 
to rule the rest, but even to dominate them, he re- 
fused, choosing rather to suffer the city’s unjust 
penalties rather than to be traitor to our form of 
government. Of the truth of these statements no 
one would have convinced you as long as you still 
continued to be governed as a democracy; but as” 
it was, the civil conflicts which arose clearly showed 
who were the democrats and who the oligarchs, as 
well as those who desired neither régime, and those 
who laid claim to a share in both. In these uprisings 
your enemies twice exiled my father: on the first 
occasion, no sooner had they got him out of the wa 

than they abolished the democracy ; on the a 
hardly had they reduced you to servitude than they 
condemned him to exile before any other citizen ; 
so exactly did my father’s misfortunes affect the city 
and he share in her disasters. And yet many of the 
citizens were ill disposed toward him in the belief 
that he was plottmg a tyranny; they held this 
opinion, not on the basis of his deeds, but in the 
thought that all men aspire to this power and that 
he would have the best chance of attaimmg it. 
Wherefore you would justly feel the greater grati- 
tude to him because, while he alone of the citizens 
was powerful enough to have this charge * brought 
agaist him, he was of opinion that as regards politi- 
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@ Spartan general, victorious over the Athenians at Aegos- 
potami (405 8.c.) 
’ The Long Walls, uniting Athens and its harbour 
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cal power he should be on an equality with his fellow- 
citizens. 

Because of the multitude of things that might be 
said on my father’s behalf I am at a loss which of 
them it is appropriate to mention on the present 
eceasion and which should be omitted. For always 
the plea that has not yet been spoken seems to me of 
greater importance than the arguments which have 
already been presented to you And I believe that 
it is obvious to everyone that he must needs be most 
devoted to the welfare of the city who has the 
greatest share in her evil fortunes as well as in her 
good. Well then, when Athens was prosperous, who 
of the citizens was more prosperous, more admired, 
or more envied than my father? And when she 
suffered ill-fortune, who was deprived of brighter 
hopes, or of greater wealth, or of fairer repute? Fin- 
ally, when the Thirty Tyrants established their rule, 
while the others merely suffered exile from Athens, 
was he not banished from all Greece? Did not the 
Lacedaemonians and Lysander * exert themselves as 
much to cause his death as to bring about the down- 
fall of your dominion, in the belief that they could 
not be sure of the city’s loyalty if they demolished 
her walls > unless they should also destroy the man 
who could rebuild them? Thus it is not only from 
his services to you, but also from what he suffered on 
your account, that you may easily recognize his loyalty. 
For it is self-evident that it was the people he was 
aiding, that he desired the same form of government 
as yourselves, that he suffered at the hands of the 
same persons, that he was unfortunate when the 


Piraeus, were destroyed m 404 sc. (Xenophon, Hell. u. 2. 
20) and were rebuilt by Conon m 394 s.c. 
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od évOupet Sidtt, oréorav b6€n Tv trapednAvOo- 
[356] TWY TiWwpiay moLeicBaL, Gol Kal mpoTépw Kat pAr- 
A F ‘ f ¢ / + \ - > 
44. Aov } "ot Kwduvederv brdpyes, ot yap dH7ov map 
? ~ \ ¢ X a £ 4 of / / 
éuod pev umep Ov 6 marnp empate Sixny Arbovras, 
col dé Kal Oy abros Hudprynkas ouvyyvapny elov- 
> ‘ % >QO3 € f 3 A fA 4 
ow. GaAdka pny od” opotas exetvm dhavjoe. Tas 
mpopdcets éxwve od yap exTrec@v ex THs warpidos 
? 4 4 3O3 > \ ? ba 
aAXa ovp7roAurevdpuevos, ot5° dvayxacbeis aad 
e 7 7Q> bl ? t) 3 ¢ ; +o 9 
éExwV, od dpvvdpuevos AAN’ trdpywv dikes at- 
é ¢ ? LANE 3 f é a 
tous, war otd a7rodoyias cot mpootiKes ruxely 
Tap avrov. 
45 AMG yap wept wev rdv Tecoia wemodirevpévwy 





' @ Charicles was one of the most cruel of the Thirty Tyrants. 
Cf. Lysias, Against Eratosthenes 55; Xenophon, Heil. is. 3. 2. 
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state was unfortunate, that he considered the samé 
persons as you his enemies and friends, that in every 
way he exposed himself to danger either at your 
hands, or on your account, or on your behalf, or in 
partnership with you, being as a citizen quite unlike 
Chanicles,* my opponent’s brother-in-law, who chose 
to be a slave to the enemy, yet claimed the right 
to rule his fellow-citizens ; who, when in exile, was 
inactive, but on his return was ever injuring the 
city. And yet how could one prove himself to be a 
baser friend or a viler enemy? And then do you, 
Teisias, his brother-in-law and a member of the 
Council in the time of the Thirty Tyrants, have the 
hardihood to rake up old grudges against those of 
the other side, and are you not ashamed to be 
violating the terms of the amnesty which permits 
you to reside in the city, nor do you even reflect 
that, whenever the decision shall be made to exact 
punishment for past crimes, it is you who are 
menaced by danger more speedy and greater than - 
mine? For surely they will not inflict pumshment 
on me for my father’s acts and at the same time 
pardon you for the ermes you yourself have com- 
mitted! No, assuredly 1t will not be found that 
your pleas m extenuation are anything like his! 
For you were not banished from your native land, 
but on the contrary you were a member of the 
government ; you did not act under compulsion, but 
you were a willing agent; it was not in self-defence, 
but on your own initiative, that you were wronging 
your fllsyecitiaens, so that it is not fitting that 
you should be permitted by them even to enter a 
plea in your defence. 

But on the subject of the political misdeeds of 
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lows m6T €v Trois ToUTOV KiWdUvOLS éyyevhoeraL Kal 
dea. Hak porépwv elrrety- bps S a&id pr mpoécbas 
pe Tots éxUpois ene avnKeorots oupspopats Tept- 
aAciv. ixavOs yap Kal viv mremeipapa, Kandy, 8s 
evOds ev yevdmevos dppaves KateAcchbny, tot pév 
matpos guydvTos, Tis 5é€ pynTpos TeAevTnodons, 
otmw dé tTérrap Ern yeyovws bia THY TOD Trarpés 
guynvy wept To awpatos ets Kivduvoy Karéorny, 
46 rt 8€ mais dv bro trav rpiaKxovr ék ris moAews 
éférecov. KareAbdvray dé r&v ex Tlespards Kai 
Tov iMey xopulopevey Tas ovotas eye povos Thy 
yhv, qv jpiv arédwrev 6 Ofjpos avri r&v dnpev- 
bévrwv xpnparwr, dia thy tov éxOpav Odvapey 
ameotepyOnv. tooatra dé mpodedvoTvynKas Kal dis 
Thy ovciay amohwreKas vovi révre Taddvrewv pevyw 
dixny. Kal TO pev eyichnye éort qept Xpnparer, 
dyeovidopat &° ef yxpy pereivat pot THs TrOdewws. 
47 TOV yap auTav Temper emTUveY PAL Leveny ou 
wept Tv atra&v dmacw 6 Kivduves éotw, ardtd 
Tos pev xpypara KexTnuévois mept Cyias, rots 
o° crops woTrep éyw Svakeyévots trept aripias, 
Hy éyw pvuyis pile ovppopay vopilen ToND yap 
aO\ucirepov Tropa rots adtod moXrais MT YLeoLLevoy 
43 OlKety 7) trap €érépois peroiKetv. Sdouca. 8’ ody 
buav Ponbjoat pot Kat pry mepudety dao rap 





* The democratic party, led by Thrasybulus, in 403 ec. 
had taken Piraeus and made it their headquarters. 

> After Aleibiades’ condemnation as participant in the 
violation of the Eleusmian Mysteries. Large portions of the 
list of these confiscated goods are preserved in inscriptions, 

‘414 8c. and 404 Bc. 
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Teisias, very likely some day at his trial I shall have 
the opportunity of speaking at greater length. But 
as for you, men of the jury, I beg you not to abandon 
me to my enemies nor entangle me in the net of 
irremediable misfortunes. For even now I have had 
sufficient experience of evils, since at my birth I was 
left an orphan through my father’s exile and my 
mother’s death; and I was not yet four years of 
age when I was brought into peril of my life owing 
to my father’s exile ; and while still a boy I was 
banished from the city by the Thirty. And when 
the men of the Piraeus * were restored, and all the 
rest recovered their possessions, I alone by the in- 
fluence of my personal enemies was deprived of 
the land which the people gave us as compensation 
for the confiscated property.? And after having 
already suffered so many misfortunes and havi 

twice lost my property,° I am now the defendant in 
an action imvolving five talents? And although the 
complaint mvolves money, the real issue is my right 
to continue to enjoy citizenship. For although the 
same penalties are prescribed for all by our laws, 
yet the legal risk is not the same for all; on the 
contrary, the wealthy risk a fine, but those who are 
in straitened circumstances, as is the case with me, 
are in danger of disfranchisement, and this is a mis- 
fortune greater, in my opinion, than exile; for it 
is a far more wretched fate to live among one’s 
fellow-citizens deprived of civic rights than to dwell 
an alien among foreigners. I entreat you, therefore, 
to aid me and not to suffer me to be despitefully 


@ The talent was not a coin, but a sum of money roughly 
equivalent (although it would purchase much more} to $1000 
(over £200). 
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ex Opa bBpiobevra. pnde Tis Twarpidos orepnbévra 
pnd? émi TOLAbrOLS THX ALS meptBhenrov yevopevoy. 

[gs] Oucatews oO dv op jpop €& adr@y Tov epywy ehen- 
Geinv, <i Kal TH Adyw Tvyydvw py Svvapevos é ent 
rou? bpds ayew, elmep xp TovTOUS éreciv, Tous 
Gdikws pev KivduvetovTas, wept dé TeV peylo~ 
TUwY dywvilopevous, avatins 8 atraév Kal Tey 
Mpoyovey mparrovras, mActoray dé Xpypdrov 
dmreorepnevous Kal peyiorn peraBoAF rob Biov 
KEXPNLEVOUS. 

49 If oAAa 8” EXOV €pavTov s8ipacbau pddvor” emt 
TOVTOLS dyavaxr@, m@payrov pev el TOUT daow 
dixyv Trap” ob AaBety sou MpoonKer, Sevrepov °° ei 
dua THY Tob Tar pos viregy THY Ou pariacw GTu- 
peatrjoopat, bu Hv Tous dAdous 6 dpe) Swpeds hop pd- 

59 VOPTaS, mpos dé rovrous a Teuoias peev pondev 
dyabov Troujoas THY TOAW Kal ev OnpoKparig Kal 
év dhuyapxia. péya Suvyoeras, € eye 8° él pnderepovs 
ddicnoas t or Guporépwy KOKOS meicopat, KQL TrEpl 
pev t&v adAdwy ravavTia Tots TpidKovTa mpd€ere, 
mept & e€mod rHv abryy éxeivors yvapnv efere, Kal 
tore prev pel” tudr, viv & tp tudv rhs wodews 
OTEPHTOULAL. 


* For the rewards of victory at Olympia cf Plato, Aol. 
36 D~E. 
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treated by my personal enemies, or to be deprived 
of my fatherland, or to be made notorious by such 
misfortunes. The facts in the case would of them- 
selves justly win for me your pity, even if I have not 
the power by my words to evoke it, since pity truly 
should be felt for those who are unjustly brought to 
trial, who are fighting for the greatest stakes, whose 
present condition is not m accordance with their own 
worth or with that of their ancestors, seeing that 
they have been deprived of ummmense wealth and have 
experienced life’s greatest vicissitudes. 

Although I have many reasons for lamenting my 
fate, I am especially mdignant for these reasons : 
first, if I must be pumshed by this man, who should 
justly be punished by me; second, if I shall lose 
my civic rights by reason of my father’s victory at 
Olympia, when I see other men richly rewarded. for 
such a victory *; and, in addition, if Teisias, a man 
who never did the city any good, is to remain power- 
ful m the democracy just as he was in the oligarchy, 
whereas I, who injured nerther party, am to be 1l- 
treated by both; and finally, if, while m all other 
matters your actions are to be the opposite of those 
of the Thirty, you shall m regard to me show the 
same spirit as they, and if I, who then lost my father- 
land mm company with you, shall now be deprived 
ofit by you 


XVII. TRAPEZITICUS 


INTRODUCTION 


Tue discourse T'rapeziticus, or the “ Speech pertaining 
to the Banker ” as the title mht be fully rendered, 
is a composition of considerable importance as it gives 
information about banking in ancient Athens? and 
throws light on the relations existing between Athens 
and the Kingdom of Bosporus. The banker involved 
in the case is one of the best known to us of his pro- 
fession in Athens, since information concerning Vin 
is found im several of the orations of Demosthenes 
(e g., For Phormio). 

The career of Pasion is of interest. He had been 
a slave of the bankers Antisthenes and Archestratus, 
but was given his freedom because of his services 
and succeeded them in the bank. One of his chents 
was the father of Demosthenes Because of services 
rendered to the state Pasion was given the nghts 
of citizenship by the Athenians. 

The Zrapestticus was written by Isocrates for a 
young man, a subject of Satyrus, king of Bosporus 
(the Crimea of to-day), who accuses the banker Pasion 
of having appropriated a deposit of money which had 
been entrusted to him by the complamant. The 
interesting facts of the case are given in detail by 
the speaker. 


* On banking in ancient Athens see Calhoun, Business 
Infe in Ancient Athens, pp. 81-131. 
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The date of the discourse may be placed about 
the year 393 B.c for two reasons: the Spartan 
hegemony of the sea is referred to as in the past 
(§ 36) and the battle of Cnidus, where the Spartan 
fleet was defeated by the Athenians under Conon, 
took place in August, 394 Bc., and Satyrus I of 
Bosporus is still ving, as seen from the reference in 
§ 57 of the speech. According to Diodorus (xv. 93) 
Satyrus died in 393 B.c 

The issue of this case, hke that of so many other 
tnials of antiquity, is unknown. In any case the 
business of Pasion, who enjoyed an excellent reputa- 
tion as a banker in Athens, contmued to prosper and 
at ns death, in 3'70-369 3.c., he left his bank to his 
freedman Phormio to be carried on. 

There 1s no reason to doubt the authenticity of 
this discourse ; on the contrary, its genuineness is 
attested by the famous literary cntic Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus 1n his errtical essay on Isocrates (19-20). 
In fact, Dionysius quotes and criticizes the first 
twelve sections of the Trapesizeus in Chapter 19 of 
his essay. 


¢ Benseler thought the speech spurious because of the 
frequency of hiatus. All recent authorities accept its authen- 
ticity: cf. Blass, Die attische Beredsamkert u. p. 234, Jebb, 
Attee Orators u. p. 227; Mathieu et Brémond, Lsocrate 1 
pp. 68-69. 
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[358] ‘O pep dydv pot péyas éoriv, d avdpes Sixacras, 
ov yap povov mepl TOAAGY xpnudrov Kivdvvetw, 
GAAG Kai mrepi Tot 7 SoKety adixws T&Y aAdoTpiwv 
émbupetv' 6 éya® mept mAciorov movodpat. ovcia 
pev yap ixavy pot Karare.pOijcerar Kal TovTwy 
orepnbévre: ei 5 SdEatus pndev mpoojKov rocaira 
xpjuar éyxadéoa, SiaBAnOeiny dv tov dmavra 
Biov 

2 “Eorts 0’, @ dvipes Stkacrai, mdvrwy yaderd- 
Tarov TowovTrwy avridikwy toxely. Ta pev yap 
ouppdrAata Ta zpos Tovs emt rails Tparrélais dvev 
peapripwv yiyveras, rots adtxovpevors 8é€ mpds 
TovouTous avayKn Kivdvvedtetv, ol Kai didous TOA- 
Aovs Kéxrnvra, Kal yphpara aroAAa diayerpilover 
Kai muoTol dua THY Téxvnv Soxotow elvar. sSpyws 
6€ Kat TovTwy drapyovrwy hyotuat davepoy maor 
Towmoeyv oT. atoorepotuat TOY ypnuadrwy wst7o 
[laciwvos. 

3 “EE dpyifjs otv spiv, 6rws av divwpa, duny7- 
copa, Ta TeTpaypeva, emboli yap, @ dvdpes Sixac- 
Tai, TaTnp wer eort Lwralos, dv ot mAéovres eis 
2Q12 
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Tus tnal, men of the jury, is an important one for 
me. For I have at stake, not only a large sum of 
money, but also my reputation—for I msk being 
thought to covet what justly belongs to another ; and 
that is what gives me the greatest concern. For 
sufficient property will be left to me even xf I am 
defrauded of this sum; but if I should be thought 
to be laying claim to so large a sum of money without 
just cause, I should have an evil reputation as long 
as I live. 

The greatest difficulty of all, men of the jury, 
is that I have adversaries of the character of the 
defendants here For contracts with the managers 
of banks are entered into without witnesses, and any 
who are wronged by them are obliged to bring suit 
against men who have many fnends, handle much 
money, and have a reputation for honesty because 
of their profession. In spite of these considerations 
I think I shall make it clear to all that I have been 
defrauded of my money by Pasion. 

I shall relate the facts to you from the beginning 
as well as I can. My father, men of the jury, is 
Sopaeus ; all who sail to the Pontus know that his 

« The pe that the htigant’s reputation is at stake is a 


commonplace in the forensic orations; cf. the speeches of 
Lysias. 
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of 3 
tov IIévrov dmavres icacw ovrws oixeiws pds 
¢ ~~ \ 
[359] Zdrupov Siaxeipevov, dare woAAyjs pev yeddpas dp- 
~ ? 3 a om 
yew, amdons Sé THs Suvduews emyercioba ris 
‘ ox a 
4éxeivov. mTuvOavduevos d€, Kal epi rijode Tis 
sx 4 . on tAr “EAA #5) ? A f . 
qmodews Kal epi ris dAdns ddos émrebdpne 
wn > ¢ / ~ 
amoinujoa. yeyicas obv 6 tartp pov duo vats 
cirov Kali ypypara Sovs e€émeuipev dua Kar’ éuzo-~ 
f 
play Kal Kara Oewpiav: cvornoavros S5é wot Tufo-~ 
on 3 f ~ 
da@pou rod DoiwKos Llaciwva éypdyny 7H Tovrov 
LA ~ 
5 tparély. xpdvw & borepoy duaPoAjs mpos Xarupov 
x ~ 
yevouerns ws Kai 6 TaTnp obpos émBovrcdtor rH 
apyn Kayw Tots dvydo. ovpyeyvoiunv, tov jev 
? Ar #7 > DA de ~ > fd 
matépa pov ovrAdap Paver, émuaréAAe Sé rots évbds 
emOnuotow ex Tot IIdvrov rd re yprwara rap’ 
euot mapadapety Kai advrov eiomrely Keretew dv 
g 6é€ TovTwr pndev ord, map’ budv eEaireiv. &y 
togotvTos 5é Kakots dv, & dvdpes SiKacral, Aéyoo 
mpos Ilaciwva ras euavtod oupdopds: otrw yap 
bi / 
olkeiws pos avrop Stexeluny wore pn povov Tept 
fa 2 \ \ A “~ Ea rf f 
xpnudrwv adda Kat wepi TOv GAAwy ToUTw pdALora 
morevew. THyovpnv' o et wév mpooluny amavra Te 
Xpywara, Kivduvevewv, et te mdbot *Keivos, orepn- 
els Kat TOV evOdde Kat TOv Exel, TavTwr evdens 
4 rd] 3 € ~ > > / 
yevryoeoGar et 5 cpohoy@v elvar émicreiiayros 
LaTupov py Tapadoinv, eis ras peylaras duaBoAds 
€MaUTOV KGL TOV TATépa KaTaoTYcEW mods Ld- 
1 yy Z Sia a ene / 

7 tupov.. Bovdevopevors ctv uty éSdxer BéAriorov 
1 jyovunv . . . mpds Ldrupov: these lines, not found in the 


mss , are cited from this speech by the critie Dionysius of 
Halcarnassus Blass brackets them. 





* Satyrus was king of Bosporus (407-3938 c.), ef Lysias, 
In Defence of Mantrtheus 4. 
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A 1 A “ Y >> , 
elvat mpocopodoyety’ mavra zroveiy, doa Larvpog 
‘ A ~ 
mpocérarre, Kal’ Ta pev davepa TaV yoenudrwy 
~ ~ v4 
Tapadobva, Tept 5€ Ty Tapa ToUTw@ Keyevesy py 
x > f 
pdvov &Eapvoy eivat GAAG Kat ddetAovTd pe ral 
TovTw Kal érépois emi téKm haivecOas Kal mdvro 
a 7 ae a P| > XX 6 , 
moveiv €€ dv éxeivor udAtor nueAAov tretobjcecbau 
py elval pot xphuara. 
> > f 
8 Tore pev obv, d avdpes dSixacrat, évopuildey por 
llaciwva 8’ etvoray dmayta Tatra ovpBovrcdew 
? 5 \ 5 A 4 4 ‘ >» / 5 f 
ered) Sé mpos Tovs Tapa Latvpov srerpakapny, 
eyvuy adrov éemPovrevorra tots euois. BovAopeé- 
4 “~ 4 “~ \ a 
vou yap €“od Kopicac8a: Tapavrod Kat activ eis 
¢€ *@ 7 ~ 
Bulavriov, Aynodpevos otros KdAMoTOv atr@ Kat- 
‘ 
[860] pov wapamenTWKévar—Ta péev yap xphyata moAN 
“~ / \ 
elvat Ta Tap avT@ Keimeva Kal a& dvaicyur- 
tias, eue Sé TOMY axovdvtwy eLapvov yeyevqobas 
A “ a A 
pndey Kexrfcba, maoi re pavepov arrarroupevoy 
gKal érépots mpocopodoyotyra odeiAewv—Kat mpds 
ToUToLs, W avdpes Sikacrat, évopurlev, ei wev adrod 
/ “~ 
pévewy emyetpoinv, éxdo0jcecbat pw? bad ris 16- 
A DS ? > > ” / t 3 S3 
ews Lattpw, «et 8 dAdood zor tpamoipny, obdéev 
/ ¢ ms “~ 3 ~ / > 3 > , 
pedjoev air@ tdv éudv Adywr, ei 0° eiamwAevooi- 
penv eis rov II[dvrov, dofavetoBal pe pera rod 
marpos* Tatra dadroyilduevos Suevoeird pe azro- 
a ? ~ 
Orepely TA XPTATA. Kal Tpos pLev ewe TpocETOLEtT’ 
atropetv év TH wapdvTt Kal ovK av éyew arrodobvat 
> 4 } A A 4 iS , ~ § “ 
éved7) d€ BovAduevos eidévas cad&s 7d mpadypa 
~ A 
apooréumw Dirdundrov adr cat Mevé€evov araury- 


1 apocopodoyelv . xat : these words are not found in the 
= mss,, nor in Dionysius. It is probable that they are a 
gloss. 
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tion we decided that it would be best to agree to 
comply with all of Satyrus’ demands and to surrender 
the money whose existence was known, but with 
respect to the funds on deposit with Pasion we should 
not only deny their existence but also make it appear 
that I had borrowed at interest both from Pasion 
and from others,? and to do everything which was 
hkely to make them believe that ] had no money. 
At that time, men of the jury, I thought that 
Pasion was giving me all this advice because of good- 
will toward me; but when I had arranged matters 
with the representatives of Satyrus, I perceived that 
he had designs on my property. For when I wished 
to recover my money and sail to Byzantium, Pasion 
thought a most favourable opportunity had come his 
way ; for the sum of money on deposit with him was 
large and of sufficient value to warrant a shameless 
act, and I, in the presence of many listeners, had 
denied that I possessed anything, and everybody 
had seen that money was being demanded of me 
and that I was acknowledging that I was indebted to 
others also. Besides this, men of the jury, he was of 
opinion that if I attempted to remain here, I should 
be handed over by Athens to Satyrus, and if I should 
go anywhere else, he would be indifferent to my 
complaints, and if I should sail to the Pontus, J 
should be put to death along with my father; it 
was on the strength of these calculations that Pasion 
decided to defraud me of my money. And although 
to me he pretended that for the moment he was 
short of funds and would not be able to repay me, 
yet when I, wishmg to ascertain exactly the truth, 
sent Philomelus and Menexenus to him to demand 


@ ¢.9., Stratocles, of. §§ 35-36. 
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M ig 1 > 4 \ AY 
covras, eEapvos yiyveras mpds adrovs undév éyew 


~ ~ td + 
loTay éuadv. mavraydbev bé pot rocovTwy Kaxdy 


il 
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[361] 


mpoomenrakoruy tiv’ oleobé we yodpnv exew, @ y’ 
bahpxye ovy@vre pev bro Tovrou ameorepiabat ray 
xpnuarwy, Adyovrs S€ ratra pev pndév padov 
Kopicacba, mpos Larvpov 8 ets THv peylorny 
SiaBoAny Kati €uavrov Kal Tov Tarépa KaTacTHoa; 
Kpaticrov otv Hynoduny jovxiay ayeuw. 

Mera Sé ratr’, & advdpes Scxaorat, addixvoivral 
por ot amayyéMovres Gti 6 TaTnp adetrat, Kal 
Larvpw ovrws amdvrwv perapéedes Tdv wempaype- 
vwv, WoTE TiaTEs Tas peyioras adT@ Sedwxads etn, 
Kal THY apxyny ere peilw merounKws Hs «lye mpd- 
TEpov, Kal FHV adeAdyy tHv éuhy eiAndws yuvatca 
T@ avrob viet. mvldpuevos $€ tabdra Iaciwv cat 
eldws Ort pavep&s 76n mpd&w epi trav éuavrod, 
adaviles Kirrov rov maida, ds cuvyder epi ray 

4 > A > ? \ ‘ +e 4 
Xpnparav. emeuO7) 6 éye mpoceABenv ef frour 
aurov, jyovpevos eAeyyov av totrov oadéararoy 
yevéobar mepit dv évexddovy, Adyer Adyov mévrwv 
dewvorarov, ws eyw Kat Mevé£evos diadbeiparres 
Kal meicavres adrov emi TH TpaTélyn Kabywevov ef 
rdvavr apyupiov AdBowev map’ adtrod: va 8eé 
pnodeis Edeyyos nde Badoavos yévoiro tept adrarv, 
édackey Huds adavicavras Tov maid’ davreyKanely 
ait@ Kat é€arety todrov, dv avrol jdavicaper. 
Kai ratra éywv Kal ayavaxrey Kat Saxpvwy 
elAké pre mpos Tov mrodduapxov, éyyunras airdr, 





* The Polemarch was one of the nine archons of Athens 
Ae had supervision of the affairs of foreigners and resident- 
ens. 
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my property, he denied to them that he had anything 
belonging tome. Thus beset on every side by mis- 
fortunes so dire, what, think you, was my state of 
mind * If I kept silent I should be defrauded of my 
money by Pasion here; if I should make this com- 

Jaint, I was none the more likely to recover it and 
I should bring myself and my father into the greatest 
disrepute with Satyrus The wisest course, there- 
fore, as I thought, was to keep silent. 

After this, men of the jury, messengers arrived 
with the news that my father had been released and 
that Satyrus was so repentant of all that had occurred 
that he had bestowed upon my father pledges of 
Ins confidence of the most sweeping kind, and had 
given him authority even greater than he formerly 
possessed and had chosen my sister as his son’s wife. 
When Pasion learned this and understood that I 
would now bring action openly about my property, be 
spirited away his slave Cittus, who had knowledge 
of our financial transactions. And when I went to 
him and demanded the surrender of Cittus, because 
I believed that this slave could furnish the clearest 
proof of my claim, Pasion made the most outrageous 
charge, that I and Menexenus had bnbed and cor- 
rupted Cittus as he sat at his banking-table and 
received six talents of silver from him. And that 
there might be neither examination nor testimony 
under torture on these matters, he asserted that 
it was we who had spirited away the slave and 
had brought a counter-charge against himself with 
a demand that this slave, whom we ourselves had 
spirited away, be produced And while he was 
making this plea and protesting and weeping, he 
dragged me before the Polemarch* with a demand 
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Kal ob mpdrepov adfKev, Ews abr@ Kxaréorno’ & 
TaAavray éyyunras. 
f 
Kai por KaAes ToUTwy papTrupas. 
MAPTYPES 


13 Téy peev papripwy GKNKOATE, @ avdpes Sixaorat: 
eye dé Ta pev dmorwhenars 789, mept S€ Trav 
aisxioras aiTias Exwr, avTos Lev ets Tedomdvycoy 
OYOUNV cnTyowy, Mevé£evos 8” edploxer TOV Taio’ 
evddbe, Kal emdaBepevos HEtov avrov Bacavilecbas 
Kaul Tmepl Tis TapakarabyKns KaL TEpt WY odTos 

14 HpLds Arudoaro. Haciey 0 €is TODTO ToAUNS dgi- 
Ke? aor’ adnpetr’ avrov Os eAetlepov dyra, Kal 
ovK Hoxdver ovd edeBoixer, 6 6v EPaoKey id’ Hcy 
708 pamrodicbat Kai map’ od Tocatra xpnpal mpas 
éyewv, Tovrov eLarpovpevos els éXevbepiay Kal 
KwWADWY BacavileoBar. 6 de mavroy Seworarov: 
KareyyuOvros yap Mevegévov mpos Tov Trodkepapyov 
Tov watsa, Ilaciwv adrdév éxra raddvrwv diny- 


yurnoato. 
Kai pot rovtTwy avaByre paprupes. 


MAPTYPES 


1 Tovrwv Tovey aura TempayLevony, & dvdpes 
duKaorat, YOUpLEvos mept HEV TOV TrapeAnAvborey 
pavepds huaprnKévat, oldpevos Oo é€x TOY Aoumay 
évravophwcecba, mpoonAbev Tyety PAoKWY ETOLLOS 
elvat mapadodvar acavilew TOV maida. EAdLevot 
dé Bacamordas amnvrjcapev eis tO ‘Hdauoreiov. 





* The evidence of slaves could only be given under 
torture; cf. § 54. 
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for bondsmen, and he did not release me until J 
had furnished bondsmen in the sum of six talents. 

(To the Clerk) Please summon for me witnesses to 
these facts. 


WFTNESSES 


You have heard the witnesses, men of the jury ; 
and I, who had already lost part of my money and 
with regard to the rest was under the most infamous 
charges, left Athens for the Peloponnesus to investi- 
gate for myself. But Menexenus found the slave 
here in the city, and having seized him demanded 
that he give testimony under torture® about both 
the deposit and the charge brought by his master. 
Pasion, however, reached such a pitch of audacity 
that he secured the release of the slave on the ground 
that he was a freeman and, utterly devoid of shame 
and of fear, he claimed as a freeman and prevented 
the torture of a person who, as he alleged, had been 
stolen from him by us and had given us all that 
money. But the crowning impudence of all was this 
—that when Menexenus compelled Pasion to give 
security for the slave before the Polemarch, he gave 
bond for him in the sum of seven talents 

(To the Clerk) Let witnesses to these facts take the 
stand. 

WITNESSES 


After he had acted in this way, men of the jury, 
Pasion, believing that his past conduct had clearly 
been 1n error and thinking he could rectify the situa- 
tion by his subsequent acts, came to us and asserted 
that he was ready to surrender the slave for torture 
We chose questioners and met m the temple of 
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Kaya pev n&louv adtods paoriyoty Tov éxdobdvra 
Kat orpeProby, ws TaANnOA Sdfevev adrois A€yew 
llaciwr 8 odroci od SnpoKolvous edackerv atrods 
édéabar, aAN? éxéAeve Ady@ muvOdvecba Tapa Tod 
mados, € Tt BovAowrTo. Sradepopevwr 8° hpdv of 
Bacavorai adroi pev otk éfacay Pacaety, éyvw- 
cav S¢ Tlaciwy’ éuot mapadotvas rov maida. otros 
8 otrw adddp’ Edevye tHv Baoavov, ware Tepi pev 
Ths mapaddcews otK NUEcAev adrots meifecba, 16 
& dpyupiov éroytos Hv amotivew, ef Karayvoiev 
avTod. 


Kai pou xdAet Trovrwy pdprupas. 
MAPTYPES 


~ > 
’Exretd7) Toivvy éx tOv ovvddav, @ dvdpes dux- 
aoTai, mavres adToo KaTeyiyvwoKoy ddukety Kal 
dea Tolety, doTis Tov maida, dv édacKkoy éya 
cuvevdévar Trept TOV xYpNuaTwY, TmpOrov pev advros 
> f ¢j> & ~ > A } m > > - eg 
adavioas if” Hud atdrov Arar’ Hpavicba, éreura 
dé ovdAndb&ra as édevlepov dvra Suexwdvoe 
, ‘ A om {)> ¢ ~ > a A 
Bacavilecba, wera 5é Tradl’ as SodAov éxdovs Kal 
% ey / ‘4 ‘ > ¢ / 
Bacavoras éAdpevos Adym pev exédevoe Bacavil- 
pS ? 3 wt A amfj> € v4 ? / 
ew, Epyw O° ovK eta, dia TadO” Hyovpevos obdepiav 
~ f s +7 3 ~ 
air® owrnpiay elvar, édviep eis buds eicédOy, 
‘4 ? af % € \ > f > € ~ 
TpooTéeumwv edeird prov eis tepov eAGdve éauTe 


/ ‘ ? \ 7 3 3 , 
1g ovyyevéobar. Kai éesdn AAPopev cis axpdrodw, 





« The Hephaisteion, in Athens, which has long been popu- 
larly but erroneously called the Theseum. 
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Hephaestus.* And I demanded that they flog and 
rack the slave, who had been surrendered, until the 
were of opinion that he was telling the truth But 
Pasion here asserted that they had not been chosen 
as torturers, and bade them make oral interroga- 
tion of the slave if they wished any information. 
Because of our disagreement the examiners refused 
to put the slave to torture themselves, but decreed 
that Pasion should surrender him to me. But Pasion 
was so anxious to avoid the employment of torture 
that he refused to obey them in respect to the sur- 
render of the slave, but declared that he was ready 
to restore to me the money if they should pronounce 
judgement against him. 

(To the Clerk) Please call for me witnesses to these 
facts. 


WITNESSES 


When, as a result of these meetings, men of the 
jury, all declared that Pasion was guilty of wrong- 
doing and of scandalous conduct (since, in the first 
place, 1t was Pasion himself who had spirited away 
the slave who, so I had asserted, had knowledge of 
the money-dealings, although he accused us of having 
concealed him, and next, when the slave was arrested, 
had prevented him from giving testimony under 
torture on the ground that he was a freeman, and 
finally, after this, having surrendered him as a slave 
and having chosen questioners, he nominally gave 
orders that he be tortured but in point of fact forbade 
it), Pasion, I say, understanding that there was no 
possibility of escape for himself 1f he came before you, 
sent a messenger to beg me to meet him in a sanctn- 
ary. And when we had come to the Acropolis, he 
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eycadupdpevos éxAae Kal Edeyev, ws jvayrdoby 
peev Se daropiay efapvos yevéobar, ddtyou 5€é ypdvov 
TEtpaTouTo 7a XpnwaT amobobvan" edeiro d€ Lov 
ouyyvasyny exe atr@ Kal ocvyKptiba THYV ouppo- 
pay, iva, pa mapaxarabricas SexOpevos avepos 
yevnrar ToLadT efnpuaprynkds. Hyovpevos 8° aire 
petapéhety TOV TETPAVYLEVOV ouvexdpouv Kal (eKe- 
Aevov abrov éfevpetv, svriw’ adv BovdAyrat rpdzov, 
émws ToUrwm te Kad@s €€e. Kayw TapavTot Ko- 
povpae. 
19 Tpiry & hue pe ouvedbdvres mor T edoper 
Hrots F pay ouwmnceoar Ta. > mpaxderra, hy 
obdros éAuvcer, os tyets avrot Tpowwvros tod Adyou 
yuoerbe, Kal wpoddynoev eis tov IIdvrov ior 
oupmdAevociobar KaKel TO ypvoiov amodwoew, Wy” 
ws TOpPpwrarw dro THO Ths ToAews Siaddcese 
To ovpBodasoy, Kal tev pev evOdde pndeis eidein 
TOV TpOTrOV THis draMayis, éxtredoarre ° atte 
efein A€éyew 6 Tt abros BodAouro- et d€ py Tatra 
Touncete, diauray emt pnrots emer pere Laripy, 
ep re KaTayLyVacKEW Hpsodre avrod Ta xen 
20 pata. tatra bé ovyypayavres Kal avayayovtes 
eis axpdmoAw Ivpwva Depatov dvdpa, ciftopevov 
etomAciv cis tov [Idvrov, didopev atr& duddrrew 
Tas ovvljKas, mpooTtdfavres ait@, éav pev Sdiad- 
Aay@pev mpos mpas abrovs, kaTraxadoat TO ypap- 
pareiov, et dé HA, Lardpy amrodobvan. 
21 Ta pév otv nuérep’, & dvdpes Sixacrai, otro 





* For arbitration under terms or on certain conditions of. 
also Isocrates, Agammst Callamachus 10. In such cases the 
arbitrator had no discretionary power. Cf. Jebb’s Attic 
Orators i. p 234. 
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covered his head and wept, saying that he had been 
compelled to deny the debt because of lack of funds, 
but that he would try to repay me in a short tyme. 
He begged me to forgive nm and to keep his mus- 
fortune secret, in order that he, as a receiver of 
deposits, might not be shown to have been culpable 
in such matters. In the behef that he repented of 
his past conduct I yielded, and bade him to devise 
a method, of any kind he wished, that his affairs might 
be 1n order and I receive back my money. 

Two days later we met again and solemnly pledged 
each other to keep the affair secret, a pledge which he 
failed to keep, as you yourselves will learn as my 
story proceeds, and he agreed to sail with me to the 
Pontus and there pay me back the gold, in order 
that he might settle our contract at as great a dis- 
tance as possible from Athens, and that no one here 
might know the nature of our settlement, and also 
that on his return from the Pontus he might say 
anythmg he pleased; but m the event that he 
should not fulfil these obligations, he proposed to 
entrust to Satyrus an arbitration on stated terms ¢ 
which would permit Satyrus to condemn Pasion to 
pay the original sum, and half as much in addition. 
When he had drawn up this agreement in writing 
we brought to the Acropolis Pyron, of Pherae,® who 
frequently sailed to the Pontus, and placed the 
agreement in his custody, stipulating that if we 
should come to a satisfactory settlement with each 
other, he should burn the memorandum ; otherwise, 
he was to deliver it to Satyrus. 

The questions in dispute between ourselves, men 
of the jury, had been settled m this manner; but 


ISOCRATES 


Suemrémrparro” Meve£evos 3° opyilopevos birep is 
airias qs kaxeivov [aciwv" ardearo, Aaya dixny 
[363] €€7jrec tov Kérrov, agiay Thy adriy Haciwn pev- 
dopevy yiyvectar Enuiav Homep av avrds erby- 
xavev, et te roUrwy épaivero Toujcas. Kal obtos, 
@ dvdpes Sixaorai, édefrd pou amadAdrrew Mevé- 
gevor, Adyoov 6Tt ovdév atre@ mA€ov erat, et Td. 
pev yphpar €x Tay UY YE) PApLLEveny eis tov II6p- 
TOV clomAevoas dmoducet, avTros o° _Opotvos evOdde 
KarayéAaoros & EgoiTo* 6 yap mais, Edy Bacavitnran, 
29 mepl TavTWv TaAn OF Karepel. éyw 8° ng tovv pos 
peev MeveSevov mparrety O Tt Bovdrouro, mpos o eye 
mrovely aDTov Ta ouyKeipeva. ev exe pev ob TO 
xXpove TATELVOS Ys ovK exeov 6 Tt xXpyoaLro Tots 
abrob KaKois. Kal yap oD pLovov rept THs Bacdvou 
Kab Tis dins éxeivys ededoixer Tits ciAnyperns, 
GAAG Kat wepi TOD ypappareiov, 6mws [L7) bao Tob 
23 Mevefévou avlinpijcorro. amopa&y bé Kal otde- 
pay adAdny etpicoxwy amadiayiy, weioas Tob E€vov 
rovs maidas SstadGeipes TO ypaupyaretov, 6 ea 
Ldrupov AaBeiv, ef ut pw amadrAdEevev obtos = Kal 
otk €$0y dtampagduevos ratra Kal Ppacvtaros 
andvrev avlpamwy éyévero, Kab our" ets TOV Hoy. 
TOV edn joe ovpmdevoeiobax our’ elvat TpOs ep’ 
avrg cup Bedaiov ovder, dvolyew v exeAcve 70 
ypapiareiov évayriov paprupwyv. ti dv tuiv ra 
ToAAG. A€youut, @® avopes SuKcaorat ; ebpen yap ev 
TO ypappareiw yey papeevos® Apetwevos airdavrwy 
Tay éyKAnparwr ta’ éuod. 


, Haciwr, omitted by LE, 1s bracketed by Blass. 
* yeypappevos Benseler- yeypaypévov Mss : & 7 ypap- 
pareiy yeypappevor is bracketed by Blass. 
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Menexenus was so enraged because of the charge 
which Pasion had brought against him also, that he 
brought an action for libel against him and demanded 
the surrender of Cittus, asking that Pasion, if guilty 
of falsification, should suffer the same penalty which 
he himself would have meurred for the same acts. 
And Pasion, men of the jury, begged me to appease 
Menexenus, saying it would be of no advantage 
to himself if, after having sailed to the Pontus, 
he should pay the money in accordance with 
the terms of the agreement, and then should all the 
same be made a laughing-stock in Athens; for the 
slave, if put to the torture, would testify to the truth 
of everything. I for my part, however, asked him 
to take any action he pleased as to Menexenus, but 
to carry out his agreements with me. At that time 
he was in a humble mood, for he did not know what 
to do m his phght. For not only was he in a state 
of fear in regard to the torture and the impending 
suit, but also with respect to the memorandum, lest 
Menexenus should obtaim possession of it. And 
being embarrassed and findmg no other means of 
relief, he bribed the slaves of the alien Pyron and 
falsified the memorandum which Satyrus was to 
receive in case he did not come to an agreement 
with me. No sooner had he accomplished this than 
he became the most impudent of all men and declared 
that he would not sail with me to the Pontus and 
that no contract at all existed between us, and he 
demanded that the memorandum be opened in the 
presence of witnesses. Why need I say more to you, 
men of the jury? For it was discovered to have 
been written mn the memorandum that Pasion was 
released of all claims on my part ! 
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24 Tad pev otv yeyernuéva, ws axpiBéorata olds +’ 
hv, anav? duiv eipnxa. yyotpas dé llacia’, & 
avdpes Sixaoral, x Tot Sieplappevov ypappareiov 
Thy atodoyiay mojocecban Kat ToUTOLs LoxupLetobas 
udAra dpeis ody pLor TOV VobY mpocéxeTe’ olpar 
yap e€ abray TovTay davepay vty moujoew Thy 
TOUTOUV ToVypiay. 

25 Ulp@rov 8’ éx rovrov oxoreiabe. Gre yap édi8o- 
pev 7 Ev thy ovvOyKny, Kal’ fw otros peév 
adetobal dno. Trav éyKAnuaTrav, éym & as eer pe 
qapa Tovrov Kopicacba, To xpuciov, éxedetoper 
rov E€vov, éav ev StadAay@pev mpds HUGs adbrous, 
KaraKatoas TO ypappareiov, ef Sé py, Lartpw 
drodotve.- Kai radra pnbhva. ta’ apdordpwr 

26 Tucv opodcyeirat. Katrot Ti waldvres, @ avdpes 

[364] OuKaoral, TpoceTarropev amosotvat Lardpy TO 
ypapparetoy, dv pr Siadrayaper, eliep am Ahay- 
pévos 707 laciwy Fv r&v éykAnudtrwv Kat rédos 
elyev Tutv 76 mpdypa; aAda diAov ort TadTas Tas 
owvbyKkas émounoduel” ws droAoirwy SvTwr Fpiv 
ert Tpayparwv, wept dv eer ToUTOV mpos ewe Kara 

97 TO ypazparetov Siadvcacha, reir” eyo perv, 
dvdpes Sixacrai, éyw tas airias eimety Ov Gs 
obtos WuoAdynoev arodwmaew TO ypuciov- ézrel yap 
Hpets Te TOV mpos Udtupov daBod@v aryndAAdyynpev 
Kat Tov Kirrov ovy olds 7° éyéver’ adavioa, tov 
Guvetddra wept THS TapaKaTabyKns, ynodpevos, 

2g et ev exdoin Tov maida Bacavica, davepos yevice- 
obas mavoupyay, ei 5€ UH Troujoee TAT’, OdAHoew 





* The refusal by an accused master to submit his slave 
for testumony under torture was used by an adversary as 
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Well, all the facts in the case I have told you as 
accurately as I could. But I think, men of the jury, 
that Pasion will base his defence on the falsified 
memorandum, and will especially rely on its contents 
Do you, therefore, give your attention to me; for 
I think that from these very contents I shall reveal 
to you his rascality. 

Consider the matter first m this way. When we 
gave to the alien, Pyron, the agreement by which 
Pasion, as he claims, 1s released from my demands, 
but as I contend, I was to have rece:ved back the 
gold from him, we bade the alien, in case we arrived 
at an understanding with each other, to burn the 
memorandum ; otherwise, to give it to Satyrus, and 
that this was stated both of us agree. And yet, 
men of the jury, what possessed us to stipulate 
that the memorandum should be given to 
in case of our failure to come to terms, if Pasion had 
already been freed of my claims and our business had 
been concluded ? On the contrary, it is clear that 
we had made this agreement because there yet 
remained matters which Pasion had to settle with 
me in accordance with the memorandum. In the 
next place, men of the jury, I can give you the 
reasons why he agreed to repay me the gold; for 
when we had been cleared of the false accusations 
lodged with Satyrus, and Pasion had been unable 
to spirit away Cittus, who had knowledge of my 
deposit, he understood that 1f he should deliver his 
slave to torture, he would be convicted of an act of 
rascality, and, on the other hand, if he failed to do 
so, he would lose his case*; he wished, therefore, 


practically a confession of guilt; ¢f. Antiphon, Oy the 
Murder of Herodes 38 and On the Choreutes 27, 
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ahy diKny, éBovdyin pos avTov ewe THY dradayiy 
momoacba,. Totrov 6é Kedevoar dmrodetEar, Tt 
Kepdatvey q Tiva Kivduvov poBnbets apie’ atroy 
TOV éyKAnparow ; ay dé pndev Exn TovTwv bpiy 
dmopaivery, ms ouK av Suxaiws epol adAov 4 
ToUT® mepl Tob vpcpparetou MOT EVOLTE ; 

29 Kat pev 84, & dvSpes Sixacrat, al 7déSe pdSiov 
mao yv@vat, OTs Euol per, és everadouv, €& ToOvs 
éd€yxous epoBodpny, ech Kat pepuiav ovviyjKny 
TounadpLevov yalpew edy To mpayua- Toure dé dud 
TE THY Bdcavov Kal Tovs ay@vas Tovs év b dpiv obx 
ofov 7° iy Onde Boddrour’ amnrAaxbat Tov Kvdu- 
voy, €l pn) Tretoevev Ewe TOV eyKaAotvTa. wor’ ov« 
ene rept THS adéoews GAAG Tobrov Tepl THs amo- 
Sdcews TOV ’ Xpnyedreny eder Tas ouvinKas mrovetobas. 

30 ert dé KaKetv” dmeppues, et mptp prev ovyypapacbas 
TO ypapparetov ovre) opddp Hriotnoa Tots mpdy- 
paow OTE [LT pdvov adetvas Tactwva T&v éyKAn- 
parwv GAAa Kal ovvbyjKxas mepi aure@y moujoacban, 
emeto7) Oe Towdrov édeyxov Kat’ epaurod ouve- 
ypapapny, TVLKOET erreOupno” ets bpas ctaeADetv. 
Kairo. Tis av obrw mept TOV abrod mpaypdrooy 

31 Bovredcatro ; 6 de mavrwy pe yiorov TEKLT PLov 
as otk adpepévos jv Ilaciwy év rais ovvOrKats 
aad’ apodoynkas amodacet TO xpuciov: OTe Yap 
Mevégevos éAayev aire THY Sexny, ovmw diedbap- 
Hévou Too ypappareiou, TpooTré TOY ‘Aydppiov, 

[365] Ovr’ dudorépots 7% tyey émuTpOeLov, ngiov ra) Mevé- 
Eevov amaddrrew 4% Tas ovvOjKas Tas yeyernevas 





@ An influenthal man in public affairs; ¢f. Andoc. On the 
Mysterves 133. 
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to reach a settlement with mein person. Bid him 
show you what gain I had m view, or what 
I feared, that I dropped my charges against him. 
But if he can show you nothing of the kind, would 
you not with greater justice trust me rather than 
him in the matter of the memorandum ? 
Furthermore, men of the jury, this too is easy for 
all to see—that whereas I, the plaintiff, if I distrusted 
the sufficiency of my proofs, could drop the prosecu- 
tion even without entering into any agreement, yet 
Pasion, on account both of the examination of his 
slave under torture and the suits lodged with you, 
could not possibly free himself from his nsks when 
he wished except by gaining the consent of me, 
the complainant. In consequence, I was not obliged 
to make an agreement about the dismissal of my 
charges, but it was nécessary for him to do so about 
the repayment of my money. Besides, it would have 
been a preposterous state of affairs if, before the 
memorandum had been drawn up, I should have had 
so little confidence in my case as not only to drop 
the charges against Pasion, but also to make an 
agreement concerning these charges and, after I 
had drawn up such written proof against myself, 
should then have desired to brmg the case before 
you. And yet who would plan so foolishly in regard 
to his own interests? But here is the strongest 
proof of all that in the agreement Pasion was not 
absolved from his debt, but on the contrary had 
agreed to repay the gold. when Menexenus lodged 
his suit against him, which was before the memo- 
randum had been tampered with, Pasion sent 
Agyrrhius,* a friend of both of us, to beg that I 
ether appease Menexenus or annul the agreement 
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32 mpos airov evarpety. KaiTot, @ avdpes dukaorad, 
otcof av avrov émOupetv dvarpeD ivan ravras Tas 
ovvOjKas, ef dv wevdopévovs nuds éueArev be 
AéyEew; ovKouv é7etd7 ye peTeypaoncay, Tourous 
Edeye TOUS Adyous, aA qept dmdvrev eis €xeivag 
Karepevye Kai dvotyel éxédeve TO yeapparetov, 

es oop TO 7p@Tov dvaxpety elrres Tas cuvOyiKas, 
atrov “Aytppiov waptupotvra mapéfoua. 
Kai po avdBnie. 


MAPTYPIA 


33. “Ore peév ToWwoy Tas ouvO Kas evrornodpel? ouy 
os Tlactwv emixerpyoet Aéyew, GAN’ ws eye mpdos 
buds elpna, ixaveds emidcdety Jan vopiten. ovK 
dfvov dé Gavpalew, @ avdpes Sucaorat, él TO YpapL~ 
paretov SvépBerpev, ov Hovor duck totTo, Ott TOM 
Towair’ Hon yéeyovev, add’ ort Kal Toy Xpwpeveny 
Tives Taciave Trond dewdrepa. TOUTWY TETIOU KAGE 
Ilv@ddwpov yap TOV oxyviTny cahovpevor, 6 os dmép 
Tlacimvos darayro. Kat Aéyer Kal TpATTel, ris ovK 
older & BUav Trepvow avoitavra Tas vopias Kal rovs 
Kpirds eSehovra TOUS b7ro THs Bovdjs etoPAndevras, 

34 KaiToL GoTis purcp@y évexa Kal TEpt TOO oc uaros 
Kevouvevany rabras drravotyew erohunoey, at ccon- 
peacpévar prev Hoav bo Ta mpuTdveov, Kar~ 
eoppayiopevar 5° vie THY yopnyGv, épvAdrrovro 





. Demosthenes, Against Conon 7. 

’ These contained the names of those who had been 
nominated as possible judges of the dramatic contests of the 
festival of Dionysus, 

¢ The Prytanes (Presidents), a committee of 50, one-tenth 
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I had made with himself. And yet, men of the jury, 
do you think that he would desire the annulment of 
this agreement, which he could use to convict us 
of falsehood? At any rate, this was not what he 
was saying after they had altered the memorandum ; 
on the contrary, in all details he appealed to the 
agreement and ordered the memorandum to be 
opened. In proof that Pasion at first was eager for 
the suppression of the agreement I will produce 
Agyrrhius himself as witness. 
(To the miness) Please take the stand. 


TESTIMONY 


So then, the fact that we made the agreement, 
not as Pasion will try to explain, but as I have related 
to you, I think has been sufficiently established. And 
it should not occasion surprise, men of the jury, that 
he falsified the memorandum, not only for the reason 
that there have been numerous frauds of such nature, 
but because some of Pasion’s friends have been guilty 
of conduct far worse. For instance, is there anyone 
who is ignorant that Pythodorus, called the “ shop- 
keeper,’’* whose words and acts are all in Pasion’s 
interest, last year opened the voting-urns® and 
removed the ballots naming the judges which had 
been cast by the Coune:l? And yet when a man 
who, for petty gai and at the peril of his life, has 
the effrontery to open secretly the urns that had been 
stamped by the prytanes® and sealed by the choregi,* 


part of the Council of 500, managed for one-tenth of the year 
the affairs of the Council and of the Assembly. 

@ The Choregi were well-to-do Athenians, who were chosen 
to defray the costs of brmging out the choruses m the 
dramatic festivals. 
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* The stater was a coin of a certain weight. The Persian 
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urns that were guarded by the treasurers and kept 
on the Acropolis, why should there be surprise that 
men, who hoped to make so great a profit, falsified 
an insigmificant written agreement in the possession 
of a foreigner, gaining their ends erther by the 
bribery of his slaves or by some other means in their 
power’ On this point, however, I do not know what 
more I need say. 

Already Pasion has tried to persuade certain per- 
sons that I had no money at all here, asserting 
that I had borrowed three hundred staters* from 
Stratocles. It is worth while, therefore, that you 
should hear me also on these matters, in order that 
you may understand how flimsy is the proof which 
encourages him to try to defraud me of my money. 
Now, men ef the jury, when Stratocles was about to 
sail for Pontus, I, wishing to get as much of my money 
out of that country as possible, asked Stratocles to 
leave with me his own gold and on his arrival in 
Pontus to collect its equivalent from my father 
there, as I thought it would be highly advantageous 
not to jeopardize my money by the risks of a voyage, 
especially as the Lacedaemonians were then masters 
of the sea. For Pasion, then, I do not think that this 
is any indication that I had no money here ; but for 
me my dealings with Stratocles will constitute the 
strongest proof that I had gold on deposit with Pasion. 
For when Stratocles inquired of me who would repay 
him in case my father failed to carry out my written 
instructions, and if, on his return, he should not find 
me here, I introduced Pasion to him, and Pasion 
himself agreed to repay him both the principal and 


gold stater, or darzc, was worth a httle more than a pound 
sterling. These were probably Cyzicene staters of Asia Minor. 
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the accrued interest. And yet if Pasion had not 
had on deposit some money belonging to me, do you 
think he would so readily have become my guarantor 
for so large a sum? 

(To the nutnesses) Witnesses, please take the stand. 


WITNESSES 


Perhaps, men of the jury, he will present witnesses 
to you who will testify that I also demied, in the 
presence of the agents of Satyrus, that I possessed 
any money except that which I surrendered to them, 
and that he himself was laying claim to my money on 
my own confession that I owed him three hundred 
drachmas, and also that I had allowed Hippolaidas, 
my guest and friend, to borrow from him? _ As for 
me, men of the jury, since I was involved in the diffi- 
culties which I have related to you, deprived of all I 
had at home and under compulsion to surrender 
what I had here to the envoys from Pontus, and 
finding myself without any means unless I could 
secretly retam in my possession the money on 
deposit with Pasion, I did, I admit, acknowledge a 
debt due him of three hundred drachmas and that 
in other respects I behaved and spoke in a manner 
which I thought would best persuade them that I 
possessed nothing. And that these things were done 
by me, not because of lack of funds, but that the 
parties in Pontus might beleve that to be the case, 
you will readily lean I will present to you first 
those who knew that I had received much money 
from Pontus ; next, those who saw me as a patron of 
Pasion’s bank, and, besides, the persons from whom 


@ This is cited to indicate that the speaker had no means 
himself from which to make the loan to his friend. 
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* The speaker had lent money on the cargo of the merchant- 
man, which apparently was denounced as being contraband 
for some reason. 
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at that time I bought more than a thousand gold 
staters. In addition to this, when a special tax was 
imposed upon us and other men than I were ap- 
pomted registrars, I contributed more than any other 
foreigner ; and when I was myself chosen registrar, 
I subseribed the largest contribution, but I pleaded 
with my fellow-registrars on behalf of Pasion, ex- 
laining that 1t was my money that he was using 
(To the mtinesses) Witnesses, please take the stand. 


WITNESSES 


Pasion himself, moreover—in effect, at least—I will 
present as corroborating these statements. An in- 
formation had been laid by a certain party against 
a trading-ship, upon which I had lent a large sum of 
money, as belonging to a man of Delos.* When I 
disputed this claim and demanded that the ship put 
to sea, those who make a business of blackmail so 
influenced the Council that at first I almost was put 
to death without a trial; finally, however, they were 
persuaded to accept bondsmen from me. And Philip, 
who was my father’s guest-friend, was summoned 
and appeared, but took to flight in alarm at the 
magnitude of the danger ; Pasion, however, furnished 
for me Archestratus,? the banker, as surety for seven 
talents And yet if he stood to lose but a small sum 
and had known that I possessed no funds here, surely 
he would not have become my surety for so large 
an amount But it is obvious that Pasion called m 
the three hundred drachmas as a favour to me, and 
that he became my surety for seven talents because 
he judged that the gold on deposit with him was a 


> The banker Archestratus was the former master of 
Pasion. 
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« For the same argument ¢f. Isocrates, Against Huthy- 
mus 14. 
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sufficient guarantee. That, therefore, I had a large 
sum of money here and that 1t was deposited in his 
bank I have not only proved to you from Pasion’s 
acts but you have also heard 1t from the others who 
know the facts. 

It seems to me, men of the jury, that you would 
best decide upon the questions at issue if you should 
call to mind that period and the situation in which 
our affairs stood when I sent Menexenus and Philo- 
melus to claim the deposit and Pasion for the first 
time had the hardihood to deny its existence You 
will find, m fact, that my father had been arrested 
and deprived of all his property, and that I was un- 
able, because of the embarrassment in which I found 
myself, exther to remain here or to sail to the Pontus. 
And yet, which 1s the more reasonable supposition 
—that I, involved in misfortunes so great brought 
unjust charges against Pasion or that he, because 
of the magnitude of our misfortunes and the large 
sum of money involved, was tempted to defraud us? 
But what man ever went so far in chicanery as, with 
his own life in jeopardy, to plot against the posses- 
sions of others ?* With what hope or with what 
intent would I have unjustly proceeded against 
Pasion? Was it my thought that, m fear of my 
influence, he would forthwith give me money? But 
neither the one nor the other of us was in such a 
situation Or was I of opmion that by bringing 
the matter to issue mm court I should have greater 
influence with you than Pasion, even contrary to 
justice—I, who was not even preparing to remain 
in Athens, since I feared that Satyrus would de- 
mand of you my extradition? Or was I going to 
act so that, without accomplishing anything, I should 
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make a personal enemy of the man with whom, as 
it happened, of all the inhabitants of Athens, I was 
on terms of greatest intimacy? Who of you, I ask, 
would think it right to condemn me as being guilty 
of such folly and stupidity ° 

It is also ght, men of the jury, that you should note 
the absurdity and the incredibility of the arguments 
which Pasion on each occasion undertook to present. 
For when my situation was such that, even if he 
acknowledged that he was defrauding me of my 
money, I could not have exacted the penalty from 
him, it 1s then that he accuses me of trying to make 
unjust claims , but when I had been declared inno- 
cent of the slanderous charges lodged with Satyrus 
and all thought that he would lose his suit, it 1s then 
that he says I renounced all claims against him. And 
yet how could anything be more illogical than this ? 

But, you may say, perhaps it is on these matters 
only, and not on the others, that he obviously con- 
tradicts himself in both words and deeds. Yet he 1s 
the man who, though he alleged that the slave whom 
he himself had ae away had been enslaved by 
us, yet lsted this same person in his property- 
schedule as a slave along with his other servants, 
and then when Menexenus demanded that this slave 
give testimony under torture. Pasion brought about 
his release on the ground that he was a freeman! 
Furthermore, while he himself was defrauding me 
of my deposit, he had the mpudence to accuse us of 
having six talents from his bank. And yet when a 
man did not hesitate to lie in matters so obvious 
to everybody, how can he be believed about matters 
transacted between us two alone ’ 

Finally, men of the jury, although he had agreed 
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to sail to the country of Satyrus and to do whatever 
he decreed, he deceived me even in this; he refused 
to sail himself in spite of my frequent solicitations, 
but sent Cittus instead On his arrival Cuittus 
alleged that he was a freeman, a Milesian by birth, 
and that Pasion had sent him to furmsh in- 
formation about the money When Satyrus had 
heard us both, he did not wish to render a decision 
concerning contracts made in Athens, especially 
since Pasion was absent and not hkely to comply 
with his decision ; but he believed so strongly that 
I was being wronged that he called together the 
shipowners * and asked them to assist me and not 
suffer me to be wronged And he wrote a letter 
to the city of Athens and gave it to Xenotimus, 
son of Carcinus, for delivery. 
(To the Clerk) Please read the letter to the jury. 


LETTER 


Although, men of the jury, my claims to justice 
are so many, I think that the strongest proof that 
Pasion defrauded me of my money 1s this—that he 
refused to surrender for torture the slave who knew 
about the deposit. And yet, in respect to contracts 
where banks are concerned, what stronger proef could 
there be than this? For witnesses certainly we do 
not use m contracts with banks.? I see that m 
private and public causes you judge that nothing is 
more deserving of belief, or truer, than testimony 
given under torture, and that while you thmk it 
possible to suborn witnesses even for acts which 


# Of the Athenian colony at Bosporus. 
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a I f 4 ‘ f 
karadmdicacbat Taciwvos, Kai py toca’rnv mo- 
vypiay é€od Karayvava, ws olk@v ev 7H Idvry 
Kal TocavTHY ovciay KexTNUEevos WaoTE Kal ETépous 
> ~ 4 / > ra 
ed worety Svvacba, Tlaciwy’® FAfov ovKodarricwr 
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~ yevouerwy Drerup : rapayevouévev TE : rexpayynevev Fuhr, 


aA aya ef. Antiphon, On the Choreutes 25 
Cf. Demosthenes, Against Leptines 31. 
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never occurred at all, yet that testimony under tor- 
ture clearly shows which party is telling the truth. 
Pasion, bemg aware of this, wished that in this affair 
you should judge by conjecture rather than know 
the exact truth. For he certainly would not be able 
to say that he was likely to be at a disadvantage 
if torture should be used and that for this reason 
the surrender of his slave could not reasonably be 
expected of him For you all know that if Cittus 
spoke against his master, he would hkely suffer for 
the remainder of his life in the most cruel manner 
at the hands of his master, but that if he held firm 
in his denials, he would be free and have a share of 
my money which his master had taken. In spite of 
the fact that he was to have so great an advantage 
Pasion, conscious of his guilty deeds, submitted to 
stand suit and to rest under the other charges, all 
to prevent any testimony under torture being given 
in this case ! 

J therefore ask of you that, keeping these facts 
in mind, you cast your votes against Pasion and not 
judge me guilty of a villainy so great, that I, who 
live in Pontus and possess so large an estate that I 
am able even to assist others, have come here mali- 
ciously to prosecute Pasion and to accuse him of 
dishonesty in the matter of a deposit made with his 
bank 

It is right also that you keep in mind both Satyrus 
and my father, who have always esteemed you above 
all the other Greeks and frequently in past times, 
when there was a scarcity of grain and they were 
sending away empty the ships of other merchants, 
granted to you the right of export®; also, in the 
private contracts in which they are arbiters, you 
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come off not only on even terms but even at an 
advantage. You would not reasonably, therefore, 
consider their letters of little importance. I ask of 
you, then, both on their behalf and on my own, that 
‘you vote in accordance with justice and not count 
the false assertions of Pasion to be more worthy of 
belief than my own words. 
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XVIII. SPECIAL PLEA AGAINST 
CALLIMACHUS 


INTRODUCTION 


Isocrares wrote this forensic speech for a elient who 
was defending himself against an Action for Damages 
brought by a person named Callimachus. The 
defendant in reply entered a Special Plea of Excep- 
tion, or Demurrer, denying the admissibility of the 
suit. In a case of this kind the positions of plaintiff 
and defendant were reversed, so that the defendant, 
contrary to the usual procedure, spoke first 

The facts of the case, related in the speech, are 
briefly as follows : Patrocles, Archon Basileus (King~- 
Archon) of Athens in 403 3.c. during the brief period 
when the Ten held power in succession to the Thirty 
Tyrants, denounced Callimachus for illegally having 
in his possession a sum of money which belonged to 
one of the exiled members of the democratic party 
who had assembled at Piraeus. The case was referred 
by the Ten to the Council, which decreed that the 
money should be confiscated After the citizens at 
Piraeus had been restored to power in Athens, 
Callimachus brought successful actions against several 
defendants: Patrocles was compelled to pay ten 
minas*; one Lysimachus two minas; and the de- 
fendant compromised the case by the payment of 
two minas. This last payment was sanctioned by an 
arbitrator, which action estopped further htigation. 


* A mina=100 drachmae, about $18 or £4. 
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[371] Eé peév Kat dMou Teves Hoav hywvecpevor ToL 
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péepyre, Kat pets tar Savpdon dudte pevywv THv 
Siseny Tporepos A€yeo Tob SuaKovros. 

2 "Eerewd) yap ex MTepadéws kareAGovres évious 
éwpare tev Trohur av cuxoparrely WpULNLevous Kal 
Tas ovviijKas Aveww é emtxetpotyras, BovdAcpevor Tov 
Tous Te Watoas Kal trois dAAou émideiEae ori ovK 
dvayKxaobévres exoujoact! adbras GAA’ TY OV Levoe 

monet ovppéepety, eirrovros “Apxivov VOLLOV 
Beobe, dy tis Suxd&yrat Tapa. Tovs Opkous, eSeivar 
TO pevyovre Tmapaypavacbas, Tous 8 dpxovras rept 
TovTov mp@rov clodyew, déyew be TpOTE POV TOV 

3 Tapaypaysdevor, Omdrepos S av nrrnbF, THY 
emwPeNav dpeirew, ty of toAud@vres pvynoikarety 


@ A reference to the citizens of the democratic party who 
returned from exile to Athens in 403 ec after the defeat 
of the Thirty Tyrants. They had taken their stand under 
Thrasybulus in the harbour-city, Piraeus. 

*’ An act passed im 403 sc. by the citizens, after the 
expulsion of the Thirty Tyrants, to put an end to civic dis- 
cord and to re-establish the democracy. 
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CALLIMACHUS 


Ix any others had employed in litigation such a 
special plea of exception, I should have begun my 
discourse with the facts themselves; but as the 
situation is, I am compelled first to speak of the law 
in accordance with which we have come before the 
court, that you may cast your votes with an under- 
standing of the issues in our dispute and that no 
one of you may be surprised that I, although defend- 
ant m the case, am speaking prior to the plaintiff. 
Now after your return to the city from Puraeus,* 
you saw that some of the citizens were bent upon 
bringing malicious prosecutions and were attempting 
to violate the Amnesty®; so, wishing to restrain 
these persons and to show to all others that you had 
not made these agreements under compulsion, but 
because you thought them of advantage to the city, 
you enacted a law, on the motion of Archinus, to the 
effect that, if any person should commence a lawsuit 
in violation of the oaths, the defendant should have 
the power to enter a plea of exception, the magis- 
trates should first submit this question to the tribunal, 
and that the defendant who had entered the plea 
should speak first ; and further, that the loser should 
pay a penalty of one-sixth of the sum at stake. The 
purpose of the penalty was this—that persons who 
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* The most important of the Athenian nine archons was 
not the Kmg-Archon, as the name might suggest, but the 
Archon Eponymus, who gave his name to the year in which 
he held office. The King-Archon had charge of public wor- 
ship and the conduct of certain criminal processes. 
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had the effrontery to rake up old grudges should not 
only be convicted of perjury but also, not awaiting 
the vengeance of the gods, should suffer immediate 
punishment. I thought, therefore, that it was ab- 
surd if, under the existing laws, I was to permit 
my calumniator to risk only thirty drachmas, while 
I myself am contesting a suit in which my whole 
property is at stake 

I intend to prove that Calhmachus not only is 
bringing a suit in violation of the terms of the 
Amnesty agreement, but that he is also guilty of 
falsehood in his charges, and furthermore, that we 
have already resorted to arbitration in the matter 
at issue. But I wish to relate the facts to you from 
the beginning ; for if you learn that he has suffered 
no wrong at my hands, I think that you will be more 
inclined to defend the Amnesty and be more incensed 
with him 

The government of the Ten, who had succeeded 
the Thirty, was then in control when Patrocles, a 
friend of mine, was the King-Archon,* and with him 
one day I happened to be walking. Patrocles, an 
enemy of Callimachus who is now prosecuting me mn 
this suit, met him as he was carrying a sum of money, 
laid hold of him, and claimed that this money had 
been left by Pamphilus and belonged to the govern- 
ment; for Pamphilus was a member of the party 
of the Piraeus.? Callimachus denied this and as a 
violent quarrel ensued many others came running 
up; among them by chance Rhinon, who had become 
one of the Ten, approached. So Patrocles immedi- 
ately laid information with him concerning the money 
and Rhimon led them both before his colleagues. 


> Of. § 2 note a. 
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1 oSros added by Blass. —-—-* ‘Pivwva added by Saupre. 





F 3 


* Duxing the rule of the Thirty, and of their successors 
the Ten, the judicial funchons of the Athenian juries were 
usurped by the Council. 
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These officials referred the matter to the Council ¢; 
after an adjudication, the money was declared the 
property of the state. Later, after the return of the 
citizen-exiles from Piraeus, Calhmachus brought a 
charge against Patrocles and instituted proceedings 
against him on the ground that he was responsible 
foi his loss. And when he had effected with him a 
settlement of the matter and had exacted from him 
ten minas of silver, Callamachus maliciously accused 
Lysimachus. Having obtained two hundred drachmas 
from him, he began to make trouble for me. At first 
he chargéd me with being the accomplice of the 
others; mm the end, he came to such a pitch of 
impudence that he accused me as responsible fer 
everything that had been done, and it may be that 
even now he will have the effrontery to make just 
such an accusation. In rebuttal, however, I will pre- 
sent to you as witnesses, first, those who were present 
at the beginning of the affair, who will testify that 
I did not arrest Callimachus nor did I touch the 
money; second, Rhinon and his colleagues, who 
will tell you that 1t was Patrocles, and not I, who 
denounced him to them ; and finally, the members 
of the Councl, who will attest that Patrocles was 
the accuser. 
(To the Clerk) Please call witnesses of these facts. 


WITNESSES 


Although so many persons had been present when 
the events took place, Callamachus here, as if no one 
had any knowledge of the matter, himself mixed 
with the crowds, sat in the workshops, and related 
again and again his story, how he had suffered out- 
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2 ovdex yap added by Blass. 





_* A sunilar example of arbitration under stated terms (i.e., 
limited arbitration, where the arbitrator had no discretionary 
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rageous treatment at my hands and had been 
defrauded of his money And some of his friends 
came to me and advised me to settle the dispute 
with him, and not deliberately to risk defamation 
and great financial loss, even though I had the 
greatest confidence in my cause ; and they went on 
to say that many decisions rendered in the tribunals 
were contrary to the expectation of ltigants, and 
that chance rather than justice determined the issue 
im your courts. Consequently, they asserted, it was 
im my interest to be freed of serious charges by 
paying a petty sum, rather than by paying nothing 
to run the risk of penalties of such gravity. Why 
need I relate to you all the details? They omitted 
none of the arguments which are customarily urged 
in such cases In any case I was finally prevailed 
upon (for I will tell you the whole truth) to give him 
two hundred drachmas But in order that 1t might 
not be in his power to blackmail me again, we 
committed the arbitration under stated terms * to 
Nicomachus of Baté .. .? 


WHITNESSES 


At first Calamachus kept his agreement, but later 
in complicity with Xenotimus—that falsifier of the 
laws, corrupter of our tribunals, vilifier of the authori- 
ties, and author of every evil—he brought suit against 
me for the sum of ten thousand drachmas. But when 
I brought forward in my defence a witness to show 
that the surt was not within the jurisdiction of the 


power is found in Trapez. 19. Cf. Jebb, Attic Orators 
lL p 234 

> A lacuna is here mdicated by Blass, perhaps kat pov 
KdAe. TovTwy pwaprupas (‘* please call witnesses to these facts ’’). 
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* See Introduction to this speech. 

» 10,000 drachmas=about $1800 or approximately £360 


sterling; two minas (200 drachmas)=about $36 or between 
seven and eight pounds. 
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court by reason of the previous arbitration, he did 
not attack my witness—for he knew that, if he did 
not receive the fifth of the votes cast, he would be 
assessed a penalty of one-sixth of the amount de- 
manded—but having won over the magistrate, he 
again brought the same suit, in the behef that he 
risked only his court deposit-fee And since I was at 
a loss how to cope with my difficulties, I judged that 
it was best to make the hazard equal for us both® 
and to come before you. And these are the facts 

I learn that Callimachus not only intends to speak 
falsely in the matter of his complamt, but will also 
deny that the arbitration took place, and that he 1s 
prepared to go so far as to assert that he never would 
have entrusted an arbitration to Nicomachus, whom 
he knew to be an old friend of ours, and further, 
that it is improbable that he was willing to accept 
two hundred drachmas instead of ten thousand. You 
must reflect, however, first, that we were not in dis- 
pute in the matter of the arbitration, but we com- 
mitted it as an arbitration under stated terms, so 
that 1t is not at all strange that Callimachus chose 
Nicomachus as arbiter; it would have been far 
stranger if, after he had come to an agreement about 
the matter, he had then made difficulty about the 
choice of arbiter. In the next place, it is not réason- 
able to assume that, if ten thousand drachmas had 
been owing to him, he would have settled for two 
minas®; but since his charges were unjust and in 
the nature of blackmail, 1t is not astomshing that 
he was willing to take so little. Furthermore, if, 
after exorbitant demands, he exacted little, this is 
no proof in favour of his contention that the arbitra- 
tion did not take place ; on the contrary, it confirms 
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cA hst. of citizens who were deprived of their ervic rights ; 
of feed Euthynug 2 and Xenophon, Hell. u 3. 17-19. 
e crimes of the Thirty see the vivid account by 
Liysias th his speech Against Eratosthenes. 
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all the more our contention that his claim was unjust 
yn the first place I am astonished that, while he 
judges himself capable of recognizing that 1t was not 
probable that he was willing to take two hundred 
drachmas instead of the ten thousand, yet believes 
that I am incapable of discovering, 1f I had wished 
to he, that I ought to have asserted that I had given 
him more But this J ask—that in so far as 1t would 
have been an indication in his favour that the arbitra- 
tion did not take place, if he had proved the falsity 
of the testimony, to that same extent it shall be 
proof in favour of my contention that I tell the truth 
concerning the arbitration, inasmuch as 1t 1s clearly 
shown that he did not dare to proceed against my 
witness. 

I thnk, however, that even if there had been 
neither arbitration nor witnesses to the actual facts 
and you were under the necessity of considerimg the 
case in the hght of the probabilities, not even in this 
event would you have difficulty in arriving at a just 
verdict For if I were so audacious a man as to 
wrong others, you would with good reason condemn 
me as dog wrong to him also ; but as it 1s, I shall 
be found mnocent of havig harmed any citizen in 
regard to his property, or of jeopardizing his life, 
or of having expunged his name from the list of 
active citizens, or of having inscribed his name on 
Lysander’s hst* And yet the wickedness of the 
Thirty > impelled many to act in this way ; for they 
not only did not punish the evil-doers but they even 
commanded some persons to do wrong. So as for 
me, not even when they had control of the govern- 
ment, shall I be found guilty of any such misdeed ; 
yet Callimachus says that he was wronged after the 
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* Cf. § 2 note a. 
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Thirty had been expelled, the Piraeus had been 
taken, and when the democracy was in power, and 
the terms of reconciliation were being discussed. 
And yet do you think that a man who was well- 
behaved under the Thirty put off his wrongdoing 
until that period when even those who had formerly 
transgressed were repentant ? But the most absurd 
thing of all would be this—that although I never 
saw fit to avenge myself on anyone of my existing 
enemies, I was attempting to injure this man with 
whom I have never had any business dealings at all! 
That I am not responsible for the confiscation of 
the money of Callimachus I think I have sufficiently 
proved. But that 1t was not legally in his power 
to bring a suit pertaining to events which occurred 
then, not even if I had done everythmg he says I 
did, you will learn from the covenant of Amnesty.% 
(Zo the Clerk) Please take the document. 


CovENANT OF AMNESTY 


Was it, then, a weak defence of my rights I trusted 
in when I entered this demurrer? On the contrary, 
do not the terms of the Amnesty explicitly exculpate 
any who have laid information against or denounced 
any person or have done any simular thing, and am 
I not able to prove that I have neither committed 
these acts nor transgressed in any other way? - 

(Zo the Clerk) Please read the Oaths also. 


OaTHSs 


Is it not outrageous, men of the jury, that, although 
such were the terms of the covenant and the oat 
which were sworn were of such nature, Callimachus 
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is so convinced of his own eloquence that he believes 
he will persuade you to vote in opposition to them ? 
If he saw that the city regretted its past action, his 
conduct should not occasion surprise; but as a matter 
of fact you have shown the importance you attach 
to the covenant, not only in the enactment of the 
laws, but when Philon of Coelé was indicted for mal- 
yersation on an embassy, and although he could offer 
no defence but merely cited the covenant in exonera- 
tion, you decided to dismiss his case and not even hold 
him for trial. And although the city does not think 
it proper to punish even confessed transgressors, yet 
this man has the effrontery to bring malicious charges 
against those who have done no wrong at all. 
Furthermoie, he is certamly not unaware of this 
either—that Thrasybulus and Anytus, men of the 
greatest influence in the city, although they have 
been robbed of large sums of money and know who 
gave in lists of their goods, nevertheless are not so 
brazen as to bring suit against them or to bring up 
old grudges agaist them; on the contrary, even if, 
in respect to all other claims, they have greater 
power than others to accomplish their ends, yet in 
matters covered by the covenant at least they see 
fit to put themselves on terms of equality with the 
other citizens And it is not these men alone who 
have accepted this point of view; no, not even 
one of you has dared to bring such an action. And 
yet it would be outrageous if you, while honouring 

our oaths where your own affairs are concerned, 
shall attempt to violate them im connexion with the 
calummious charges of Callimachus, and if, while 
insisting that private agreements must be held vahd 
by public authority, shall allow anyone who so 
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AGAINST CALLIMACHUS, 25-28 


desires, on his own private authority, to break the 
covenants of the state. But it would be the most 
astounding outcome of all if, while it was still un- 
certain whether or not the reconcilation would be 
of advantage to the city, you strengthened it with 
such oaths that, even if it proved disadvantageous, 
you were forced to abide by your agreements, yet 
now, when the results have been so happy for you 
that, even if you had not given any solemn pledge 
to do so, 1t 1s right for you scrupulously to preserve 
the existing government,® you are going to seize that 
moment to violate your oaths! And although you 
were incensed with those who have said that the 
covenant of Amnesty should be repealed, yet this 
man, who has the effrontery to transgress it after 
its official promulgation, you are going to discharge 
without a penalty ! No, should you do so, you would 
neither be rendering justice nor acting in a manner 
worthy of yourselves or consistent with your former 
decisions 

I beg you, however, to bear in mind that you have 
come to pass judgement on matters of the highest 
importance ; for you are going to cast your votes 
on the question of a covenant, and covenants have 
never been violated to the advantage of either your- 
selves in relation to the other parties or of others in 
relation to you; and they have such binding force 
that almost all the daily activities of Greeks and of 
barbarians are governed by covenants. For it is 
through our reliance on them that we visit one 
another’s lands and procure those things of which 
we both have need; with the aid of these we make 
our contracts with each other and put an end to both 
our private animosities and our common wars. This 
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is the only universal institution which all we of the 
human race constantly employ. It is, therefore, the 
duty of all men to uphold them, and, above all, yours. 

It is your duty, I say, for recently, when we had 
been conquered and had fallen unto the power of 
enemies at home and many wished to destroy the 
city, we took refuge in the oaths and covenants ; and 
if the Lacedaemonians should dare to violate these, 
every man of you would be exceedingly indignant. 
And yet how can one accuse the other party of trans- 
gresslons of which he 1s himself guilty > Who would 
regard us as victims of injustice when suffering injury 
through a violation of covenants, if even we ourselves 
were manifestly holding them in slight esteem? 
What pledges shall we find binding in our relations 
with other peoples if we so hghtly disregard those 
which we have made among ourselves’ This, too, 
is worthy of our remembrance that, although our 
forefathers performed many glorious deeds in war, 
yet not the least of its glory our city has won through 
these treaties of reconciliation For whereas many 
cities might be found which have waged war glori- 
ously, in dealing with civil discord there is none 
which could be shown to have taken wiser measures 
than ours Furthermore, the great majority of all 
those achievements that have been accomplished by 
fighting may be attributed to Fortune; but for the 
moderation we showed towards one another no one 
could find any other cause than our good judgement. 
Consequently it is not fittimg that we should prove 
false to this glorious reputation 

And let no one think that I exaggerate or pass 
due bounds, because I, a defendant in a private suit, 
have spoken in this fashion. For this law-suit is con- 
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* ¥f Callimachus lost the suit, he would be hable to a fine 
(% aes) of one-sixth of the sum at which the damages 
were laid. 

* Ifthe fine should not be paid within the appointed period 
of time, Callimachus would lose his nghts as a citizen, 
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cerned not merely with the sum of money specified 
in the indictment ; for me, it is true, this 1s the issue, 
but for you it is that of which I have just spoken ; 
and on this subject no one would be able to speak 
in fitting fashion nor could he fix an adequate penalty. 
For this law-suit differs so greatly from other private 
suits in this respect that, while the latter are of 
concern to the litigants only, in this private law-surt 
the common interests of the city are likewise at stake. 
In trying this case you are bound by two oaths one 
is the customary judicial oath which you take in all 
ordinary cases, and the other is that oath which you 
swore when you ratified the covenant of Amnesty. If 
you render an unjust verdict m this case, you will be 
violating not only the laws of the city, but also the 
laws common to all men. Consequently, it 1s not 
fitting that your votes should be based upon favour, 
or upon mere equity, nor upon anything else than 
upon the oaths you took when you made the 
covenant of Amnesty. 

Now that itis right, and is expedient and just that 
you should decide thus concermng the covenant of 
Aronesty not even Callmachus himself, I thmk, will 
gaimsay ; but he intends, I suppose, to bewail his 
present poverty and the misfortune which has befallen 
him, and to say that his fate will be dreadful and 
cruel 1f now under the democracy he must pay the 
assessed fine for the money of which under the 
oligarchy he was deprived,? and also if then because 
he possessed property he was forced to go into exile, 
yet now, at a time when he ought to get satisfaction 
for wrongs done him, he 1s to be deprived of his civic 
rights. And he will accuse also those who took part 
in the revolution, m the hope that m this way especi- 
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ally he will arouse you to wrath; for perhaps he 
has heard it said that whenever you fail to apprehend 
the guilty, you punish any who cross your path. 
But I for my part do not think that you are so dis- 
posed, and I believe that it is easy to controvert the 
pleas just suggested As for his lamentations, it is 
fittmg that you give aid, not to those who try to 
show that they are the most miserable of men, but 
to those whose statements concerning the facts to 
which they have sworn in their affidavits are mani- 
festly the more just. And in regard to the penalty 
assessed against the loser, if I were responsible for 
this action, you might reasonably sympathize with 
him as about to be penahzed ; but the truth is, it is 
he who brings in a calumnious accusation and there- 
fore you cannot in justice accept anything he says. 
In the second place, you should consider this point— 
that all the exiles who returned to the city from the 
Peiraeus would be able to use the very same argu- 
ments as he; but no one except Callimachus has had 
the audacity to introduce such a suit. And yet you 
ought to hate such persons and regard them as bad 
citizens who, although they have suffered the same 
misfortunes as the party of the people, think fit to 
exact exceptional pumshments Furthermore, it 1s 
possible for him even now, before he has made tnal 
of your decision, to drop the suit and to be entirely 
nid of all his troubles. And yet is 1t not stupid of 
him to seek to win your pity while in this jeopardy, 
for which he himself is responsible, and in which he 
has involved himself, a jeopardy which even now it 
is possible for him to avoid *? And if he does mention 
events which occurred under the oligarchy, demand 
of him that, instead of accusing persons whom no 
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diky Tov votv, ob T&v Hperépwv mpayydtarv dpov- 
tilovtes, GAN’ Hyotvpevor tept Tav ovviyKady elvat 
THhv Kpiow. ous duets ta Sixasa yvovres adeds 
oixeiy ev TH méAe Trotjcere: ci 3é eH, THS oleode 
dtaxelocoba, Tovs €v adore. peivavras, Hv dpolws 
dmacw dopyilopevo. daivnobe rots peracyotat ris 
43 TWoduteias; Tiva dé yrwpnv EeLew Tods Kal puKpov 
apapmnya opiow avrois cuveidéras, Grav dpdau 
pndé Tovs Koopiws metroAtevpévovs Tadv diKxatwv 
Tuyxydvovtas; moony S€ xpty mpoadoKdy écecbat 
rapayyy, Grav of pev exapldot oveodavrety ws 
tay attois nbn TavT eyvwxdrwr, ot 5é dediwor 





* i.¢., the olgarchs. > The former oligarchs. 
¢ Those of democratic principles. 
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one will defend,* he prove that 1t was I] who took 
his money; for this is the issue upon which you 
must cast your votes And demand that he, instead 
of showing that he has suffered cruel wrongs, prove 
that it is I who have committed them, I, from whom 
he seeks to recover what he has lost; smce the fact 
of his evil plight he can readily estabhsh im a suit 
brought against any other citizen whatever. And 
yet the accusations which should have great weight 
with you are not those which may be made even 
against those who are entirely guiltless, but those 
only which cannot be brought against any persons 
except those who have committed an act of in- 
justice. To these allegations, this will perhaps be 
a sufficient reply and a further rebuttal soon will 
be possible. 

Also bear in mind, I ask you—even though I may 
be thought by someone to be repeating myself— 
that many persons are attentively watching the out- 
come of this case ; not because they are interested in 
our affairs, but because they believe that the covenant 
of Amnesty is on trial. Such persons, if your decision 
is Just, you will enable to dwell in the city without 
fear; otherwise, how do you expect those who 
remained in the city to feel, if you show that you 
are angry with all alike who obtained the rights 
of citizenship? And what will those think who are 
conscious of even slight error on their part, when 
they see that not even persons whose conduct as 
citizens has been decent obtain justice > What con- 
fusion must be expected to ensue when some? are 
encouraged to bring malicious accusations in the 
belief that your sentiments are now the same as 
theirs, and when others ° fear the present form of 
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Tore prev dpaleorarous Kat SvoTruyeordrous mdvres 
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f 
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~ f ~ 
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ww % 4 7 K f # 
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@ The oligarchs were in power in the city; the democratic 
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government on the ground that no place of refuge is 
any longer left to them? May we not rightly fear 
that, once your oaths have been violated, we shall 
again be brought to the same state of affairs which 
compelled us to make the covenant of Amnesty ? 
Certainly you do not need to learn from others how 
great 1s the blessing of concord or how great a curse 
is civil war; for you have expenenced both in so 
extreme a form that you yourselves would be best 
qualified to instruct all others regarding them. 

But lest it be thought that the reason I am dwellmg 
long on the covenant of Amnesty 1s merely because it 
is easy when speaking on that subject to make many 
just observations, I urge you to remember when you 
cast your votes only one thing more—that before 
we entered into those agreements we Athemians were 
in a state of war, some of us occupying the circle 
enclosed by the city’s walls, others Piraeus after we 
had captured 1t,? and we hated each other more than 
we did the enemies bequeathed to us by our ancestors 
But after we came together and exchanged the 
solemn pledges, we have hvedso uprightly and so like 
citizens of one country that it seemed as if no mis- 
fortune had ever befallen us. At that time all looked 
upon us as the most foolish and ill-fated of mankind ; 
now, however, we are regarded as the happiest and 
wisest of the Greeks. Therefore it is mcumbent upon 
us to inflict upon those who dare to violate the 
covenant, not merely the heavy penalties prescribed 
by the treaty, but the most extreme, on the ground 
that these persons are the cause of the greatest evils, 
especially those who have hved as Callimachus has 


party, after ther occupation of Phylé (the fort on Mt. Parnes 
in Attica), captured and held Piraeus. ! 
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@ A reference to the so-called Decelean War (413-404 8 c.) 
when the Spartans occupied Decelea in Attica, 
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lived. For during the ten years* when the Lace- 
daemonians warred upon you unimterruptedly, not 
for one single day’s service did he present himself 
to the generals ; on the contrary, all through that 
period he continued to evade service and to keep 
his property in concealment. But when the Thirty 
came to power, then it was that he sailed back to 
Athens And although he professes to be a friend 
of the people, yet he was so much more eager than 
anybody else to participate in the oligarchical govern- 
ment that, even though it meant hardship, he saw 
fit not to depart, but preferred to be besieged in 
company with those who had injured him rather than 
to live as a citizen with you, who hkewise had been 
wronged by them. And he remained as a participant 
in their government until that day on which you 
were on the point of attacking the walls of Athens ; 
then he left the city, not because he had come to hate 
the present régime, but because he was afraid of the 
danger which threatened, as he later made evident. 
For when the Lacedaemomans came and the demo- 
cracy was shut up im the Piraeus,’ again he fled 
from there and resided among the Boeotians ; it is 
far more fitting, therefore, that his name should 
be enrolled in the list of the deserters than that he 
should be called one of the “ exiles.” And although 
be has proved to be a man of such character by his 
conduct toward the people who occupied the Piraeus, 
toward those who remained in the city, and toward 
the whole state, he 1s not content to be on equal 
terms with the others, but seeks to be treated better 
than you, as if either he alone had suffered mjury, 
or was the best of the citizens, or had met with the 


* By Pausamas, king of Sparta and his general, Lysander. 
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youceote. 
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53 Sixny emt TladAadiw. aufdopevos 8° 6 Kparivos tas 
rovrwy émPBovAds tov pev dA\ov xpdvovy hovxiav 
Hyev, wa pn peraletvro TO mpayua pnd érépovs 
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54 env téeOvavas tHv avOpwmov, éAPdvTes eis” Tiyv 


1 &s after ypadas added by Corals. 


°° The time allotted to the litigant for his speech in the 
Athenian law-courts was regulated by an official water-clock 
a klepsydra). One has been found, ef. Hesperia vin, 
1939. 
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gravest misfortunes on your account, or had been 
the cause of the most numerous benefits to the 
city. 

. could wish that you knew him as well as I do, 
in order that, mstead of commiserating with him 
over his losses, you might bear him a grudge for 
what he has left. The fact 1s, though, that if I 
should try to tell of all the others who have been 
the objects of his plots, of the private law-suits 
in which he has been involved, of the public suits 
which he has entered, of the persons with whom 
he has conspired or against whom he has borne 
false witness, not even twice as much water? as 
has been allotted me would prove sufficient. But 
when you have heard only one of the acts which he 
has committed you will readily recognize the general 
run of his villainy. 

Cratinus once had a dispute over a farm with the 
brother-in-law of Callimachus. <A personal encounter 
ensued. Having concealed a female slave, they 
accused Cratmus of having crushed her head, and 
asserting that she had died as a result of the wound, 
they brought suit against him in the court of the 
Palladium ® on the charge of muder Cratinus, 
learning of their plots, remamed quiet for a long 
tume in order that they mht not change their plans 
and concoct another story, but instead might be 
caught in the very act of committing a crime. When 
the brother-in-law of Callimachus had made accusa- 
tion and Callimachus had testified on oath that the 
woman was actually dead, Cratinus and his friends 


* The tribunal for cases of unpremeditated homicide; 
also for trials involving the murder of slaves, resident-aliens, 
and foreigners. Cf Arist. Ath. Pol. 57. 3. 
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1 peréAaBe A and editions: Blass perédaPov referr to 
Cratinus and his friends. = =F 
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went to the house where she had been hidden, seized 
her by force and, bringing her into court, presented 
her alive to all present The result was that, in a 
tribunal of seven hundred judges, after fourteen 
witnesses had given the same testimony as that of 
Callimachus, he failed to receive a single vote. 

(To the Clerk) Please call witnesses to these facts 


WITNESSES 


Who, therefore, would be able to condemn his acts 
as they deserve? Or who would be able to find a 
more flagrant example of wrongdoing, of malicious 
prosecution, and of villamy? Some misdeeds, it is 
true, do not reveal in its entirety the character of 
the evil-doers, but from acts such as his it is easy to 
discern the whole life of the culprits. For any man 
who testifies that the hving are dead, from what 
villamy do you think that he would abstam ? What 
outrageous deed would a man not have the effrontery 
to commit in his own interest who is so knavish a 
villain in the mterest of others? How is rt right to 
trust this man when he speaks in his own behalf, 
who 1s proved guilty of perjury in his testimony on 
behalf of another > Who was ever more convincingly 
proved to be a giver of false testimony ? You judge: 
all other defendants by what is said of them, but 
this man’s testimony the jurors themselves saw was 
false And after the commission of such crimes he 
will dare to say that it 1s we who are lying Why 
that would be as 1f Phrynondas*® should reproach a 


* A notorious swindler; ¢f. Aristophanes, Thesm. 861 and 
Aeschines, Ctes. 187. 
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* The golden relief of this head, the work of Pheidias, was 
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man with villainy, or as if Philurgos, who stole the 
Gorgon’s head,* had called everybody else temple- 
robbers! Who 1s more hkely to present witnesses 
of events which have not occurred than my antagonist 
here, who himself has the hardihood to testify falsely 
for others ? 

But against Callimachus it will be possible to bring 
accusations time and again, for he has contrived his 
hfe as a citizen that way; but as for myself, I shall 
say nothing of all my other contributions to the state, 
but I will merely remind you of that one, a service 
for which, 1f you would do me justice, you would not 
only be grateful, but you would take it even as evi- 
dence bearing upon the case as a whole. Now when 
the city had lost its ships in the Hellespont ® and was 
shorn of its power, I so far surpassed the majority 
of the trierarchs that I was one of the very few who 
saved their ships and of these few I alone brought 
back my ship to the Piraeus and did not resign my 
duties as trierarch; but when the other trierarchs 
were glad to be relieved of their duties and were 
discouraged over the situation, and not only re- 
gretted the loss of what they had already spent, but 
were trying to conceal the remainder and, judging 
that the commonwealth was completely ruined, were 
looking out for thei private interests, my decision 
was not the same as theirs; but after persuading my 
brother to be joimt-trierarch with me, we paid the 
crew out of our own means and proceeded to harass 
the enemy. And finally, when Lysander ® pro- 


affixed to the shield of the gold and ivory statue of Athena 
in the Parthenon. 

> At Aegospotami, 405 Bc 

¢ The general of the victorious Spartan army of occupation. 
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* These were statues of those heroes who gave their names 
to the ten Attic tribes. The probable site of these statues 
is near the north-centre of the Agora, near the statues of 
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ovdev adikoduev, aftodvres 52° trols SpKous Kat 

68 Talis ouvbyKaus Eppevew. Kal yap Gv «in deuvov 
el TOUS pev Houenkoras TyLoplas agetvas KUpiat 
yevowTo, ep uty dé Tots ed TremoLNKOOW akupot 
karacrafetev. a£tov $€ tiv mapotcay riyny S.0- 


1 tpds Blass : ques. 
* a£wobyres 8é added by Blass, the mss. indicating a lacuna 
of 8 or 9 letters. 
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trierarch ; and if you should see this man, who never 
even ran a risk on your behalf, influential enough to 
override both the laws and the covenant of Amnesty, 
and me, who have been so zealous m serving the 
state, adjudged unworthy of obtaining even my just 
rights > And who would not reproach you, if, cajoled 
by the words of Callimachus, you should find me 
guilty of such baseness, you who, when you judged 
us on the strength of our deeds, crowned us for our 
bravery at a time when it was not so easy as it 1s 
now to win that honour ? 

It has come to pass that our appeal is the opposite 
of that which other htigants generally make ; for 
everybody else reminds the recipients of the bene- 
factions they have received, whereas we ask you, 
the donors, to bear your gifts in mind, that they may 
serve you as corroboration of all I have said and of 
our principles of conduct. And it 1s evident that we 
showed ouiselves worthy of this honour, not for the 
purpose of plundering the property of others after 
the oligarchy had been established, but in order that, 
after the city had been saved, not only all the citizens 
ought keep their own possessions, but also that in 
the hearts of our fellow-citizens at large there might 
be a feeling of gratitude to us as a debt to be paid. 
It is this that we beg of you now, not seeking to 
have more than is just, but offering proof that we 
are guilty of no wrongdoing and asking you to abide 
by the oaths and the covenant of Amnesty For it 
would be outrageous if those covenants should be 
held vahd for the exculpation of the evil-doers, but 
should be made invalid for us, your benefactors! And 
it is prudent for you to guard well your present 


8 gupévew Blass: eupdvovres.  * yévowro Aldus éyévovro A. 
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[384] golarrev, evlvpoupévous, OTL éTépas (eV moheus 
éoinoay 707 ovvijKas péMov* oracidoa ; Thy 8° 
hyper épay padAov Opovoeiy. @v Xpr pepvynpévovs 
apa ta Te dikaia Kal ra ovpdepovra yndicacPa. 

i padov orooutcat Blass, who transfers wad\Aov from before 


Gpovoeiv and indicates unnecessarily a lacuna there. Drerup 
pnkére oractidca. 


AGAINST CALLIMACHUS, 68 


fortune, remembering that while mn the past such 
agreements have increased ecrvic discord in other 
erties, yet to ours they have brought a greater degree 
of concord. So you, keeping these considerations 
in mind, should cast your votes for that which 1s at 
the same time just and also expedient. 


¢ In §§ 67-68 the manuscripts offer a text both ilepible 
in places and corrupt otherwise, see the critical notes. 
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XIX. AEGINETICUS 


INTRODUCTION 


THE speech called Aegineticus is a Clam to an Inheret- 
ance (értdixaoia) and 1s probably the best of the six 
forensic speeches written by Isocrates in the first 
period of his literary activity (403-393 8c.) when he 
practised the profession of a logegraphos, or writer 
of speeches for litigants. 

Thrasylochus, a citizen of the little island of Siphnos 
in the Aegean Sea, had at his death bequeathed his 
property to the speaker, his adopted son, to whom 
he also gave his sister as wife. A half-sister of 
Thrasylochus disputed the right of the speaker to 
receive the estate and herself laid claim to the 
inheritance. This discourse, composed by Isocrates, 
is the defence of the heir. 

The speaker and Thrasylochus, pohtical exiles from 
their island Siphnos, had settled at Aegina, where 
the testator died. At Aegina the case was tried , 
in fact, this is the only extant Greek forensic speech 
which 1s concerned with a law-suit outside of Attica 

The speech is composed with great care and may 
be regarded as a model of its kind. The narrative 
part of the discourse, in which the history of the 
family 1s given, is vividly presented and the defend- 
ant’s relations with the testator and his devotion to 
him are attested by convincing proofs. Cogent argu- 
ments are employed to persuade the Aeginetan jury 


AEGINETICUS 


that the will of Thrasylochus and the claims of the 
speaker are entirely justified on the basis of law, 
morality, and religion 

Although the exact date® of the speech is un- 
certain, 11 must be not long after 394 B.c, when 
the power of Sparta, supporter of oligarchies in the 
Cyclades, was overthrown at Cnidus This is shown 
by the facts of the speech related in §§ 18-20; the 
aristocrats of Siphnos (includmg Thrasylochus and 
the speaker) were driven from their island by demo- 
cratic exiles 


@ Cf Mathieu et Brémond, Jsocrate i p. 92, who plausibly 
suggest 391 or 390 Bc Blass, Die attische Beredsamkeit u. 
p 236, assigns the speech to the period after 393 3.c, and 
before 390 8 c. 
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"Evdpslov per, & avdpes Aiywijras, obrw Kadds 
BeBovreicba. mepi trav atirot OpacvAoyov wore 
pnder’ dv mor éAGetv evarria mpd€ovra tats dia07- 
Kas als éxelvos xarédmev- érretdy) S€é Tols avri- 
Sixots ToLavTn yvaun wapéoTnKey WoTE Kal mpds 
otrws éyovoas airas duducPyreiv, advayKaiws eye 

gmap bpav Tepacba TOv SiKaiwy ryyydvev. Tov- 
vavtiov Sé mézrovla Tots mAciorois rév avOpumTwrv, 
Tovs pev yap adAous 6p@ yaders dépovras, Stav 
adixws mepi Tuvos Kivduvetwow, éya) d° dAiyou dé 
xdpiw éxew tovrots, Ore p eis Tovtovi Tov aydva 
[385] KaTéornoav. aKpirov perv yap ovros Tot mpdaypa- 
Tos ovK av Hricrac? Smotds Tis yeyernévos zepl 
Tov TereAcuTnKOTa KAnpovduos cipi Trav éxetvou 
avldpevor d€ Ta mpayPévTa mdvres eioec@” ri 
dikaiws av Kat weilovos 4 Tocatrns Swpeads HEt- 
3 oony. xpav HEvToL Kal THY apdisByrotcav Tay 
Xpquarow py tap tuadv recpicba AapBavew THY 
ovdciay, qv Opacvdoxos KatéAurrev, GAAa TEpl 
exetvov xpnoTny otcay ovtws afioiy atris ém- 
duxaleo$ar. viv 8 adrh rocotrouv Set perapédew 
av eis Cyr eEjpaprev, More Kal reOveDros adrod 
meipara. THY Te Siabyjkny dkvpov aya Kat tov 
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I was of opinion, citizens of Aegina, that Thrasylochus 
had arranged his affairs so prudently that no one 
would ever come before a court to bring a suit in 
opposition to the will which he left. But since my 
adversaries have determined to contest a testament 
so purposefully drawn, I am compelled to try to 
obtain my rights from you My feeling is unhke 
that of most men. For I see that others are indignant 
when they are unjustly nvolved in a law-suit, whereas 
I am almost grateful to my opponents for bringing 
me into this trial. For if the matter had not been 
brought before a tribunal you would not have known 
of my devotion to the deceased, which led to my 
being made his herr; but when you learn the facts 
you will all perceive that I might justly have been 
thought worthy of even a greater reward. The 
proper course, however, for the woman who 1s laying 
claim to the property would have been, not to try 
to obtain from you the estate left by Thrasylochus, 
but to show that she also was devoted to him and on 
that ground thought fit to bring swt for rt. But 
the truth 1s, she is so far from repenting of her mis- 
conduct towards Thrasylochus in his life-time, that 
now too that he 1s dead she is trying to annul his 
* A commonplace, cf. Lysias, In Defence of Mantitheus 

1-2; On the Refusal of a Pension 1. 
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4 olxov € Epnpov wovfoas. Bavpato de kal TOV TpaT- 
TOvTOV brep airs, el i Sua. TOOT’ otovras KaAdv efvas 
tov kivdvvov, ore py Karopfdcarvres oddev péd- 
Aovew amoreicev. eya pev yap hyodpas peydAnv 
elvas Kal tavrny Cnpiav, dv é€cAeyybdvres ws 
adikus apdioByrotow, eel’ duty ddwor yeipous 
elvar. THV pev ody TovTwy Kakiav €€ abradv trav 
epywv yracedt, émevoav da TéAovs aKovonre TY 
TETpayHeveny™ obev 8’, oluar, rdxsor’ av dpas 
pabety rept dv apdioByrobpev, evretbery apEopar 


dunyetobat. 
5 WpdovAdos yap 6 maThp Tob KarahmdvTos THY 


Siabykny rapa pméev TOY TpoyovuY obdepioy ovaiay 

, , févos 5é Tlodcpawerw 7 pdvres yevd- 
pevos oUTws olicetcus StereOy pos obrov aor 
dmrolyjoKen éxelvos Tas TE BiBrous Tas rept Ths 
pavriris aur® Karéhite Kal THs obcias pwépos Te 
6 Ths viv ovons edwKev. AaBarv dé OpdovMos Tav- 
Tas apoppas € EXPHTO TH réxyvyn mavns bé yevopnevos 
Kat Scarrnbeis € ev moMais ToAcow arAats Te yovargt 
cuveyevero, @v evar «al mranddpe’ daredertav é 
“Kelvos ovee mebrrorE yonor’ EVOULGE, Kat Oo Kal 
Thy TAavTHS pnrép® év rovrous Tois Xpevors édaBev. 
q emeioy) 8° odciay Te Tony EKTHOUTO Kab THY 
TaTpis <irddecer, exeivys peev KQLL roy dAdwy amna- 
Aayn, karamhedoas & eis Lipvoy é ey nev Bedpiy 
Tov Trarpos Tovpod, mAobrep pep adTos mp@Tos wv 
TOV mohirav, yever be Kal Tots: aAdots aftpacw 
8 cidws Thy querépay oikiay Tmpo€exovoay. ovTw dé 
[886] opadp’ nydnnoe THY Tob marpos giAtaw, aor a7ro- 
avovons éxeivns amaidos ablis hydyer dvefuiday 
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will and to leave the home without heuws. And I am 
astonished that those who are acting in her behalf 
think this action 1s reputable, just because, if they 
fal to win, they will need to pay no penalty For 
my part, I think that it will be a severe penalty, if, 
having been convicted of making a wrongful claim, 
they shall thereafter suffer in your esteem. How- 
ever, you will know the baseness of these men from 
their very acts when you have heard to the end what 
they have done; and I shall begin the recital of them 
at the pomt from which, in my opinion, you will be 
able to learn most quickly the matters at issue. 
Thrasyllus, the father of the testator, had inherited 
nothing from his parents; but having become the 
guest-friend of Polemaenetus, the soothsayer, he 
became so timate with him that Polemaenetus at 
his death left to him his books on divination and gave 
him a portion of the property which is now in ques-~ 
tion ‘Thrasyllus, with these books as his capital, 
practised the art of divination. He became an 
itinerant soothsayer, lived im many cities, and was 
intimate with several women, some of whom had 
children whom he never even recognized as legiti- 
mate, and, in particular, during this period he lived 
with the mother of the complaimant When he had 
acquired a large fortune and yearned for his father- 
land, he left this woman and the others as well, and 
debarking at Siphnos married a sister of my father. 
Thrasyllus himself was indeed the leading citizen mn 
wealth, but he knew that our family was hkewise 
re-eminent in lmeage and in general standing , and 
he cherished so warmly my father’s affection for 
him that at the death of his wife, who was without 
children, he remarried, taking as wife my father’s 
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Tob narpos, ot BovAdcpevos SiaAvcacba. THY mpds 
pas oixerornTa. ov mroAdv dé xpdvoyv cuvoirnoas 
rails abrais riya éypjoato Kai qepi ravrny, 


galomep Kat mepi Thy mporépay. pera dé ratr 


10 


I] 


eynuev ex Lepidov wap avlpamawv woAd meiovos 
ta atta * 4 4 ¢ ™ f > ? é 
dfiwy Kara thy abrav adh, €& Hs eyévero 
a ¥ 7 x La ¢€ ~ 3 1 
Lwaroks Kat Opacvroyos Kal Guydrynp 7 viv epyol 
cuvotkotoa. Opdavddos pev obv TovTous pdvous 
matéas yvnoious KaTadimwy Kal KAnpovopous THY 
aitod Katraoricas Tov Biov éredAetrycer. 
"Kyaw dé Kai OpacvAoyos tocatrnv pidriav mapa 
~ f f A f / 
téyv warépwv raparapdrres Cony ddiyw mpoTEepov 
A ¥ ¢ ~ € 4 > 
Sunynoapay, érs peilw Tis Srapxovons adriy 
7 od i x ~ 
eTrounoapev. ews pev yap aides Fuev, wept mAcio- 
vos Huds atrovs hyotpcla 7% Tovs adeAdovs, Kal 
ta v w f ws # ¢ \ 3 
ovre Guaiay otre Dewpiay ot’ aAAnv éopryy ovde- 
f is aad} 7 areron 8° avo 
julay yepis HAwy Ayopev: €mELoy avdpes 
éyevopeba, ovdev matToTr évayTiov Hyty avrots 
t] ? ? A s “~ 3O7 ? “~ \ 
éempagapev, dAAd Kal TOY idiwy éxowwwvotmev Kal 
\ s ~~ f ¢ 7 f \ / 
mpos Ta THS WoAcws Gpoiws drexeipela Kal Pidois 
Kai £€vots Tots abrots éypwycla Kal Ti Set A€yew 
4 uv / 2 > Or / > 3 > ra 
Tas otkot xpyoes; GAN obdé duyorTes am’ addA7}- 
3 FA 4 \ A “ f 
Awy Hétwoapev yevéobar. To dé teAevTaiov dbdn 
oxydpevoy atrov Kat moAdy ypdovov daobericavra, 
x o~ 4 > ~ t 7, A f 
Kat Tod pev adeAdhot LwrddA.dos attra mporepov 
rereAevTyKOTOS, THs 5é puntpos Kab THs adcAdfs 
ovmTw Tapovody, peTa ToOadTNS Epynpias yevdpevov 
otrws emmdovws Kal Kadd@s adrov ébepdtevoa, 
7 > 3 ~ A / Li alt di 4 / 
wor eéxeivov py vopilew akiav pos duvacba yapw 
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cousin, as he did not wish to dissolve the affinity 
with us. But after he had lived with her for only 
a short time, he suffered the same bereavement as 
with his former wife. After this he married a woman 
of Seriphos, belonging to a family of greater conse- 

uence than might be expected of a native of their 
island® Of this marriage were born Sopolis, Thrasy- 
lochus, and a daughter, who is my wife. These were 
the only legitimate children left by Thrasyllus and 
he made these his heirs when he died. 

Thrasylochus and I, having inherited from our 
fathers a friendship the intimacy of which I have 
recently mentioned, made the bond still closer For 
during our childhood we were fonder of each other 
than of our brothers, and we would perform no sacri- 
fice, make no pilgrimage, and celebrate no festival 
except in one another’s company; and when we 
reached manhood we never opposed one another in 
any action undertaken, for we not only shared our 
private concerns but also held simular sentiments 
regarding public affairs, and we had the same inti- 
mates and guest-friends And why need I speak 
further of our intimacy at home*® In truth, not 
even in exile did we care to be apart. Finally, when 
Thrasylochus was stnken with the wasting disease 
and suffered a long illness—his brother Sopolis had 
previously died ° and his mother and sister had not 
yet arrived “—seeing him so completely destitute of 
companionship I nursed him with such unremitting 
care and devotion that he thought he could never 


* The insignificance of Seriphos was proverbial , cf. Plato, 


Rep. 329 x. > That is, at Siphnos. 
¢ Sopolis died in Lycia (¢f. § 40). 
@ At Aegina. 
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12 daroSobvas tay merpaypevwv. pws 8 oddev evedi- 
mev, GAN éretdy) movipws Sivékevro Kai obdepniav 
érrid’ elye tod Biov, mapaxaddoas pdprupas vidv 
pe émowjoato Kail rHy adeAdiy thy adrod Kat THY 
ovoiay edwKev 

Kal pow AaBé ras diabyjKxas. 


AIA@HKAI 


> ~ 
"Avayvwts 84 por Kat rov vopov tov Aiywnrdr: 
“~ ~ ? 
Kata yap rotrov &e. roveicfa. tas Sra0yjKas- 
evade yap perm@rodper. 


NOMOZ 


3 ~ 
13 Kara rovrovi rov vopov, @ dvdpes Aiywirat, 
vidv p éroujcaro OpactAoxos, wohirny pev adrob 
[387] Kal didov dvra, yeyovéra 8 oddevds yetpov Xud- 
viwv, wemaisevpéevoy 5° duoiws att@ Kai reOpap- 
LA ¢ 2 1 Fas <4 ba ~ 4 X 
peévov. wor’ ovK old” 6mws dv paddov Kata Tov 
vopov éempakev, Os Tovs dpoiouvs KeAcvEr saidas 


elovrotetobas. 
AaBé 37 por kai Tov Keiwv vopov, cal? Gv ueis 
éroArevdpcba.. 


NOMOZ 


14 Ki peév roivuv, @ dvipes Alywihra., rovros peév 
Tols vomots Yvavtiotvro, Tov dé map’ avrots Kei- 
Hevov ovvdiKov elyov, Arrov Gkwov jv Oavudlew 
avra&v: viv dé KaKeivos duoiws Tois dveyvwopevoss 
Ketrau. 


Kai pot AaBé +o BiBALov. 


* The law of Ceos was valid also in Siphnos. 
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repay me with a gratitude adequate to my services 
Nevertheless he left nothing undone to reward me, 
and when he was in a grievous condition and had 
given up all hope of life, he summoned witnesses, 
made me his adoptive son, and gave me his sister 
and his fortune 

(To the Clerk) Please take the will 


Tue Wit 


Read to me also the law of Aegina; for it was 
necessary that the will be drawn in accordance with 
this law, since we were alien residents of this island 


Law 


It was in accordance with this law, citizens of 
Aegina, that Thrasylochus adopted me as his son, 
for I was his fellow-citizen and friend, 1n birth inferior 
to no one of the Siphnians, and had been reared and 
educated very much as he himself had been I 
therefore do not see how he could have acted more 
consistently with the law, since the law insists that 
only persons of the same status may be adopted. 

(To the Clerk) Please take also the law of Ceos,@ 
under which we were living 


Law 


If, therefore, citizens of Aegina, my opponents 
were refusing to recognize the validity of these laws, 
but were able to produce mn support of their case the 
law of their own country, their conduct would have 
been less astonishing. But the truth is that their 
own law is in agreement with those already read. 

(To the Clerk) Please take this document. 
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15 Ti oiv dadAouréy éorw adrois, dmov Tas pev 
diabhKas atrot mpocopodAoyobc: OpacvAoyov Kara- 
dureiv, Ov Sé vépwv TovTos pev otdeis, Epot be 
adyres Bonfotor, mp@rov pev 6 rap’ buiv tots péA~ 
Aovar Siayvbcecba: wept Too mpdypyaros, eel” 6 
Ludviwv, Sev Fv 6 rhv Siabhxyny cararuredy, ert 8 
6 map atrois Tols audioPyrobet Keiwevos; KaiTor 
tivos dv tyiv arocxéoba Soxoiow, otrwes Cnrotor 
metUew tuas, ws xph Tas SiabajKas axdpovs Trovijoas 
Trav pev vouwrv otrws éexdvrwv, tudv b€ Kar’ 
atrovs dpmpoKdtwy yndretoban ; 

16 llepi peév ody atbrot rot may par os ixavds a.mr0- 
Sedety Bax vopilw: iva dé pndets oinrat pay’ ee did. 
juKpas mpopavets éyew Tov KApov pure TavTnv 
émekh yeyernuerny tept Opactdoyov droorep- 
etoba. trav ypnudtwr, Bovromar Kal epi TovTwY 
eimety. atoyuvleinv yap av dmép rot teredevTn- 
KdOTos, et pp) TavTes qretobeinre, pu) dvoy Ws KaTa 
Tovs vopovs aX” ws Kal dixaiws ratir’? Expatev. 

17 padtas 0° ayobuas Tas azobei£es elvas. Tocodrov 
yap dinvéyxayper wot atryn pév 4 Kara ‘yévos 
apdusBynrotea amdavra rov ypdvov sieréAece Kai 
mpos adrov ékelvov Kat mpos Lairrohw Kal mpos ri 
pyrép atrav Stadepopevy Kai dvopevds eyouca, 
eya) 5° ov povov rept Opacvdoyov Kat Tov GdeApov 
GAAG. Kai mepi adbtiy tiv ovsiav, ws apdicBy- 
Todpey, parjcopa tireiorov tav didwy da&vos 


yeyevnpevos. 
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Law 


What argument is left to them, therefore, smce 
they themselves admit that Thrasylochus left the 
will and that they can cite no law in their favour, 
whereas all support my case—first, the law which is 
valid among you who are to adjudge the case, next, 
the law of Siphnos, the fatherland of the testator, 
and finally the law of the country of my opponents ? 
And yet from what illegal act do you think these 
persons would abstain, inasmuch as they seek to 
persuade you that you should declare this will 
invalid, although the laws read as you have heard 
and you have taken oath to cast your votes in con- 
formity with them? 

On the issue itself I consider that I have adduced 
sufficient proof; but that no one may think that 
my possession of the mheritance rests upon feeble 
grounds, or that this woman had been kindly in 
her behaviour toward Thrasylochus and is bemg de- 
frauded of his fortune, I wish also to discuss these 
matters For J should be ashamed m behalf of 
the deceased unless you were all convinced that his 
actions were strictly in accordance, not only with the 
law, but also with justice And I believe that proof 
of this is easy. There was, in truth, this great differ- 
ence between us—that this woman, who bases her 
contention on the ground of relationship, never 
ceased to be at vanance with the testator and evilly- 
disposed toward him and toward Sopolis and their 
mother, whereas I shall be shown to have been the 
most deserving of all his friends, not only in my 
relations with Thrasylochus and his brother, but also 
with regard to the estate in controversy. 
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18 Kat wept pev r&v madadv mond av epyov ein 
Aéyeuv: ore dé ITaotvos IT dpov karéhaBev, eruyev 
avrots Direxeipeva Ta mAciora THis ovcias Traps 

[388] rots févors Tots Epos: @opeba yap pdaAora. Tadray 
Ty vijoov dopahds € €yew. daropovvrwy 8° éxetveny 
Kai vopuslovrwy attr’ amoAwdAdvar, wAcvoas eya Tis 
VUKTOS eLexopio” atrois Ta Xpypwara., xuduvevoas 

19 wept TOD oa@paros- eppoupetro peev yap 7 xwpa, 
ovyKarednpores 5° ody tives TGv WET épenv 
guydiwy THY mohww, of pds 7uepas dméKreway 

f 
adrdxetpes YEvopevot TOV TE marépa TOV cov Kal 
7ov Oefiov Kal tov KNSEOTHY Kal ampos Tovrous 
avedious pels. ann’ GEws oudev pe ToUriy 
darérperpev, ddA’ @xopny méwr, tyyobpevos opoiws 
pe Sety & tarep éxeivwy Kivdvvevev Gomep daep ena 

2 Tot. pera Ge Tobra guyhs ryiv yevopervns: ex 
THis Toews pera TOLOUTOU FopuBou Kat déous ad wor” 
évious Kal rév aderépwv adrav dpedcty, 00d? ey 
TovTois Tols KaKols Hydmyaa, el Tovs oiKelous Tos 
€uavrod dsacdoa dSuvndeiny, aAX cidars LestroAwy 
fev amodnpodyra, atroy 8° éxetvov appacras 
Suaretpevor, ouveteKopic” air Kal THY [LNTEpo. 
Kal Tv adeAgiy Kai THY ovciay drracay. Kabrou 
Tivo. dtKadTEepoy avTny exe TpoonKes 7 TOV Tore 
pev ovvditacwoavra, viv Sé mapa Trav Kuplov 
ciAngdra; 

21 Ta peév roivuy cipnud’ éoriv év ols exwvdvvevoa 
bev,  praiipov oi oddev amédavoa: & EX be Kat rouabir” 
etmrety, €€ ay éxeivy xaprlopevos avros tats peyio~ 
raus cuppopats meprémecov. ézreio} yap 7AGopev 
eis sc aicbdpevos, ort péAdowev atbrot Kara- 


1 gyew apoorjxe 7 E vulg.: éyew 9 As: Blass. 
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It would be a long story to tell of the events 
of long ago; but when Pasinus* took Paros, it 
chanced that my friends had the greatest part of 
their fortune deposited as a pledge with my guest- 
friends there ; for we thought that this island was 
by far the safest When they were at their wits’ 
end and believed that their property was lost, I 
sailed thither by mght and got their money out at 
the risk of my hfe; for the country was occupied 
by a garrison, and some of the exiles from our island 
had participated im the seizure of the city, and these, 
in one day and with their own hands, had slain my 
father, my uncle, my brother-in-law and, in addition, 
three cousins. However, I was deterred by none 
of these risks, but I took ship, thinking I ought 
to run the risk as much for my friends’ sake as for 
my own. Afterwards when a general flight from the 
erty © ensued, accompanied by such confusion and 
fear that some persons were indifferent even to the 
fate of their own relations, I was not content, even 
in these misfortunes, merely to be able to save the 
members of my own household, but knowing that 
Sopolis was absent and Thrasylochus was in feeble 
health, I helped him to convey from the country his 
mother, his sister, and all his fortune. And yet who 
with greater justice should possess this fortune than 
the person who then helped to save 1t and now has 
received it from its legitimate owners ? 

I have related the adventures in which I incurred 
danger indeed, yet suffered no harm; but | have 
also to speak of friendly services I rendered him 
which involved me in the greatest nuisfortunes For 
when we had arrived at Melos, and Thrasylochus 


¢ An unknown person. » Siphnos. 
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peeve, edeiré pov ovptety eis Tposliva Kai un- 
danas abrov azrodmeiv, Ayr Thy dppwortiay Tob 
OwMpaTos Kat TO TARGs TOY €yOpBv, Kai Ste ywpis 
éot yevdpevos otdev £0. ypyoar rots atrob 

92 mpaypacw. ghoPovpévys b€ THs pnrpds, StL 7d 
xwpiov éruvidvero vooddes elvat, Kat tav Edvev 
auppovrevdrvrwy atrot pévewv, duws edofev uty 
eet yapiotéov elvas. Kat pera Tair’ otK ep 
peev ets Tpoukiy” éAGdvres Kab Towadras vdcois 
eAjdhonpev, €E ay adtros Bev Tapa puxpoy #AGov 
amofavetvy, adeAdpnv Sé Képny Tetpaxaidexérw ye- 
yovutay évTos Tpudcov®? Tpepa@v Karéaipa., THe d€ 

[389] payrép’ ovde mévl? Tjpepous eXKELV HS vorepov. Kairos 
tiv otecbé pe yuodpnv éxelv Tooadrns pot pera 
23 Bods Tod Biov yeyevnperys ; és TOV pev dMov 
x povor dara 7s iy KaK@v, vewort 3° emetpapny 
guyhs Kat Tob Tap €répois pev perouKely, orépe- 
oGay dé TOV epavTob, mpos dé TouTous opay THY 
penrépa THY atroo Kal Thy _aedpny eK pev THis 
qrar pidos EKTETTWKULES, emi O€ ferns Kal map” 
aAdXotpios tov Biov reAeurmoas. war’ ovdeis dv 
pot Stkaiws Pbovyceey, et Te TOY OpacovdAdyov 
Tpayparav ayaboy dmor€éhavia cal yap twa. 
xopioaipny: exeivep, KarouKiodpevos ev Tpoukiive 
Towavrais expnoduynv ovpdopats, wv ovdemor dv 
emAabeobat duvnbeinv. 

24 Kai pny ovdé rot? efovow eitretv ws eo joev 
FpATTOVTOS Opacvadyxou TAVTO Tobe" d7repevov, 
dvoruxjoorra & adrov dméhurov ev avrois yap 
Tovrous ere capéorepov Ka paMov everrederEduny 
THv evvoray fw elyov cis éxetvov. émeidi) yap eis 
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perceived that we were hkely to remain there, he 
begged me to sail with him to Troezen* and by all 
means not to abandon him, mentioning his bodily 
infirmity and the multitude of his enemies, saying 
that without me he would not know how to manage 
his own affairs. And although my mother was afraid 
because she had heard that Troezen was unhealthy 
and our guest-friends advised us to remain where we 
were, nevertheless we decided that we ought to 
gratify his wish No sooner had we arrived at 
Troezen than we were attacked by illnesses of such 
severity that I barely escaped with my own life, 
and within thirty days I buried my young sister, 
fourteen years of age, and my mother not five days 
thereafter In what state of mind do you think I 
was after such a change in my life? I had pre- 
viously been inexperienced in misfortune and I had 
only recently suffered exile and living an alien 
among foreigners, and had lost my fortune; in 
addition, I saw my mother and my sister driven 
from their native land and ending their lives in a 
foreign land among strangers. No one could justly 
begrudge it me, therefore, if I have recerved some 
benefit from the troublesome affairs of Thrasylochus ; 
for 1t was to gratify him that I went to live in Troezen, 
where I experienced misfortunes so dire that I shall 
never be able to forget them. 

Furthermore, there 1s one thing my opponents 
cannot say of me—that when Thrasylochus was pros- 
perous I suffered all these woes, but that I abandoned 
him in his adversity. For it was precisely then that 
I gave clearer and stronger proof of my devotion to 


¢ On the southern coast of the Saronic Gulf, in the north- 
eastern part of the Peloponnese, near Epidaurus. 
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Alywayv KOTOLKLOGHEVOS jolévace TaUTny THY vocov 
ef Homep amébavev, ovrus aurTov _ bepdmevoa ws 
ovK of 6oeTis mwT00 erepos ETepov, TOV pev 
areiorov Too Ypovov ToVipws bev EXOVTA, TEpiLevas 
& ert duvdpevor, €& phvas bé ovvexds ev 7H KAivyn 
25 KElLEVOY. Kal TOUTWY TOY Toavme pray ovddeis TOV 
ovyyevay peTraoxetv jg iocer, aAX’ oud emoKkeso- 
pevos agikeTo may THis pnrpos Kal THs desis, 
ab eee Od-repov emoinoay: dobevotca: yap hAdov 
éx Tpokijvos, wor atrai Gepareias ed€ovro. GAN? 
Spins eye, Tovovroy Tov GMeov qeplt adTov yeyevn- 
peeve, ovK atretmov 08" anéorny ar’ evooipevor 
96 AdTOV pleTa TaLdds Eévds Ode yap TaY oiker@v 
avoeis vrépewev. Kal yap doe yaderos av Ere 
SvoKoAdrepov dia TI vdoov Ouexerro, wor ovK 
exeivwy a&tov Gavpalew, Et Be Tape pEevov, ara, 
m70Ad paMov, 6 OWS eyes ToLarny vocov Depameton 
dvrapKety nOuvapny: 6s €pL7Tvos pev tv amoAvy 
xpevor, ék O€ THs KAiWns ouK HOvvaTo Kweiobat, 
97 Towatra 8° émacyev dol npas pnepiav He pay 
adaxpvrous Oudyewv, a a Upnvotyres SereAodpev 
Kal Tos mOvous Tous dNAjAwy Kal Ty guyny Kat 
Thy epnpiiay THY Hperépay atray. KL Tab ov 
eva, xpovov OvéAcurrev™ ovde yap ame\Dety olov 7’ 
[390] HY ue dokety dpehety, 6 0 pot TOAD Seuvdrepov Hv TOV 
KkaKk@y TOv TapovTiav. 
238 "HBovAduny 3° dy dpi olds 7 elvas TOuRoa 
pov olos Tre pt avrov eyevounr: olwas yap ove 
ay THY povny bpds dvacxécbar TOV ayridicwy. 
viv Sé€ 7a yaderdrara trav & TH Oepateia Kai 





* Cf. Plataicus 47 for the same expression. 
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him. When, for instance, he settled in Aegina and 
fell ill of the malady which resulted in his death, I 
nursed him with a care such as no one else I know 
of has ever bestowed upon another. Most of the 
tume he was very ill, yet still able to go about; 
finally he lay for six months bedridden And no one 
of his relations saw fit to share with me the drudgery 
of caring for him ; no one even came to see him with 
the exception of his mother and sister; and they 
made the task more difficult , for they were 111 when 
they came from Troezen, so that they themselves 
were in need of care. But although the others were 
thus indifferent, I did not grow weary nor did I leave 
the scene, but I nursed him with the help of one 
slave boy ; for no one of the domestics could stand 
it. For bemg by nature irascible, he became, because 
of his malady, still more difficult to handle. It should 
not occasion surprise, therefore, that these persons 
would not remain with him, but it 1s much more a 
cause for wonder that I was able to hold out in caring 
for a man sick of such a malady ; for he was filled 
with pus for a long time, and was unable to leave 
his bed , and his suffering was so great that we did 
not pass a single day without tears,* but kept up 
our lamentations both for the hardships we both had 
to endure, and for our exile and our isolation. And 
there was no intermission at any time; for it was 
unpossible to leave him or to seem to neglect him— 
for to me this would have seemed more dreadful 
than the woes which afflicted us. 

I wish I could make clearly apparent to you my 
conduct with respect to him; for m that case J think 
that you would not endure even a word from my op- 
ponents. The truth is, rt 1s not easy to describe the 
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ducyepéorara Kai mdévous dndeordrous € exovTa, Kat 
meiorTns emyreheias denBevr’ ouK evbuiyyr early. 
GAA’ dpets avrot oKo7eite, pera mow ay tts 
aypumvecdy Kal Tararwmpidy Towodrov voonpa TOO- 


29 obrov xpdvov Fepamevoerer. eya) ev yap ¢ ovTw Ka- 
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KOs SueréOnv, aot 6coL mep etonAGov Tra&v pidrwy, 
égacay dedrévat, 7) Kaw mpooamohupian, Kab guy- 
eBovdevdv po. dvddrrecbas, A€yovres ws ot meto~ 
TOL TQY Depamevodyro Tavrny THY vocov avrob 
mpoobsepldpyoar. mpos ous €ya ToLadT’ dmexpuvd-~ 
pnp Gre odd av OGrrov edoiuny anmofavety 7 
"Kelvov _Tepudety de evdecay tot Oepazmrevcovros 


Tpo pLotpas Tedevrioapre.. : 
Kai rowtrm jor YEYernpevep TeTOAUNKEV GpL~ 


proByrety Tay Xpnear ev vy) pnd? emoxepacbau 
mwTor atrov afiwoaca, Toootrov bev xpovov 
dobevicarvra, muviavopevn dé Kal” éxdorny rH 
Tpepay, as. OueKeiTo, pgdias S° ovons avry THS 
mopeias. elra. viv adrov aeAdivew € EMTLVELPNTOVOLY, 
@orep ovx Gow ep av oikedTepoy Tpocetirwot 
rov tefvedra, tocovtwm sdéfovoay atriy pelo 
Kai SewdrTep éfapapreiy- yTLs ovd érecd7y TEeAEv- 
Tay Tyee | TOV Biov, opdca. Tovs moliras Tovs 
TPETEpOUS, OGot mép Hoav ev Tpowliv, ScarrAgov- 
Tas eis Atysway, ty” atrov ovyKarabdiecav, o0d 
eis ToOTOV TOV KaLpov anyvrncer, aan’ otrws 
dpds Kat oxerAiws etyev, wor émi pev TO KHS0S 
OUK 7Etaoev agpicéoba:, trav $é Kararedbévrwv 
obde dé” Tipe pas SiaAwrobo" ev aupioBnrotca, 
darep Tov Xpnearov aad’ obk exetyou ovyyerns 


32 ovoa KaL €£ pep oporoyncet Tooarny exOpav 


dra pyew atrh q@pos €Ketvov wor ELKOTWS TAUTA 
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duties involved in my care of the invalid, duties that 
were very hard, very difficult to endure, most dis- 
agreeably toilsome, and exacting an unremitting care 
But do you yourselves consider what loss of sleep, 
what miseries are the inevitable accompaniment of 
a prolonged nursing of a malady like his In truth, 
in my own case, I was reduced to such a condition 
that all my friends who visited me expressed fear 
that I too would perish with the dying man and they 
advised me to take care, saying that the majority 
of those who had nursed this disease themselves fell 
victims to it also. My reply to them was this—that 
I would much prefer to die than to see him perish 
before his fated day for lack of a friend to nurse him 

And although my behaviour was as I have described, 
this woman has had the hardihood to contest with me 
his fortune, she who never even saw fit to visit him 
during his long illness, though she had daily informa- 
tion about his condition, and though the Journey was 
easy for her. To think that they will now attempt to 
“brother” him, as if the effect of calling the dead 
man by a name of closer kmship would not be to 
make her shortcomings seem worse and more shock- 
ing! Why, when he was at the pomt of death, 
and when she saw all our fellow-citizens who were 
in Troezen sailmg to Aegina to take part in his 
funeral, she did not even at that moment come, but 
was so cruel and heartless m conduct that while she 
did not see fit to come to his funeral, yet, less than 
ten days thereafter she arrived to claim the property 
he had left, as if she were related to his money and 
not to hm! And if she will admit that her hatred 
for him was so bitter that this conduct was reason- 


* ddeAdilew, a rare word, “ to call brother.” 
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~ ~ 3 a 
mrovety, odk av Kaxd®s ein BeBovAevpevos, et tots 
“ ka’ 4 é 
[391] Pots RBovdyOn pGAov 7 radry ray obctay Kara- 
dumeiv: ef 5é prdepsds Siadopis ovens ottws 
adpedns Kal Kaxn aepl adrov éyévero, todd dv 
SHmov SiKardtepov orepybein Trav atris H TeV 
33 éxeivov KAnpovopos yiyvowro. evbupeiofe 8 sre 
TO pev TavTys pépos ouT év rH voow Oepareias 
éervyey ott amolavayv ra&v voptlopevwv HEwOn, 
+ 9 A > > Fg ~ > > “~ 4 id 
du due & apdorepa rair’ aire yeyevntrar. Katroe 
f ‘ > eo” 4 ~ / > W 
dixatov €or buds thy UAdov dépecv, odk Et TivES 
yéves ev haor mpoojKe, ev de Tots Epyous Gpotot 
a ¥ A f > X * va} g 
trois é€x8pois yeydvacw, adAa aodd padAov coor 
pndev Svoua ovyyevetas Exovres oikevorépous odds 
atrous év Tals cvuppopais Trav avayKaiwrv Tapécxov. 
34 Adyovar 8 ws ras pév SiabhiKas odK amorovot 
f ca ? / a“ Qo 
@Opacvroyov Karadimeiv, o} pévro. Kadds ovd 
> ~ 4 ? 4 ww ? en ¥ 3 
oplds gacivy atras exew. Kairor, @ dvdpes Ai- 
ywirat, mas av Tis Gpewov 7 UGAAov ovpdepdvTws 
Tept TOV atrod mpayudrwv éBovAevoato; ds ot 
Epnjov Tov otkov KaréAue Tois te hidrows yapww 
ba lA ” 4 A f \ X 3 A +) 
améiwkev, ere S€ THV pNTépa Kat THY adeAPyy ov 
povov T&v atrod Kupias aida Kai Toy eudv Kar- 
éoTnoe, THY pev epol avvoikioas, TH 8 vidv pw 
35 €loTroLyjoas; dp ay eKkeivws dewov éexpakev, ef 
pire THS pnTpos Tov éempeAnodpcvov Karéornoe, 
pir épod pydepiay pyeiay érowjoato, tiv 8 
ao Xr % * ¥ “~ f aN 1 x > 
eAdny emi tH TUyn KaTéAiTE, Kal TOV otkoV 
avuovupov Tov abTot mepietde yevopevor; 
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able, then Thrasylochus would be considered not to 
have been ill-advised in preferring to leave his prop- 
erty to his friends rather than to this woman ; but if 
there existed no variance between them and yet she 
was so neglectful of him and so unkind toward him, 
surely with greater justice would she be deprived of 
her own possessions than become heir to his. Bear 
in mind that, so far as she was concerned, he had 
no care during his illness, nor when he died was 
he thought worthy of the customary funeral nites, 
whereas it was through me that he obtained both. 
Surely you will justly cast your votes in favour, not 
of those who claim blood-relationship yet in their 
conduct have acted like enemies, but with much 
greater propriety you will side with those who, 
though having no title of relationship, yet showed 
themselves, when the deceased was in misfortune, 
more nearly akin than the nearest relatives. 

My opponents say that they do not doubt that 
Thrasylochus left the will, but they assert that it 
is not honourable and proper. And yet, citizens 
of Aegina, how could anyone have given better or 
greater evidence of interest in the disposal of his 
own property? He did not leave his home without 
hes and he has shown due gratitude to his friends 
and, further, he made his mother and his sister pos- 
sessors, not only of their own property, but of mine 
also by giving the latter to me as wife and by making 
me, by adoption, the son of the former. Would he 
have acted more wisely if he had taken the alter- 
native course—if he had failed to appoint a protector 
for his mother, and if he had made no mention of 
me, but had abandoned his sister to chance and 
permitted the name of his family to perish ? 
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36 “AAAd yap tows dvdfsos ap ulds elovrownOHvas 
Opaovroxep Kal AaBetv abrot TH ddeApyy. dAAd. 
mavres dy paprupijceay Lidveor Tovs mpoydvovs 
Tovs €povs Kal yevet Kal mAovTw Kat S6En Kal Tois 

os maou mpdrous clvar tv Toduréev tives 


yap q perldvenv a apyav neddnoay 7 a TAciw Xphpar 
elovjveyKay 7 KaAALov exopnynoay q peyadomperé- 
OTEpov Tas as Anroupyias EAnrovpynoav, €K 
mrolas 5” oixias cov év Lidvw TrAcious Baothets 

37 yeyovacw ; WOTE Opacvdoxds T ef Kal pnde 
HWTOT abdT@ SrehexOnv, etkoTws dy HBovdAyOn [LOL 
ud. Tabra Sodvan Thy adeAdhy, éyd 7° €t Kat pndev 
pow TovTay darhpxev, aXe. pavhéraros | 7 Toy 
moher ov, dials av map’ aurod dua Tas evepyeoias 

[392] Tas eis éxeivov Tov peyloroy nEwoOny. 

38 Oluat toimy adréov Kai LwmrddAcds TADEAPG 
pddora Kexapiobar Tatra dtabewevov. Kal yap 
éxeivos TaUTHY EV épicet Kai KaKdvouV Tots adToo 
mpdypacw nyetro, éwe O€ mept mAciatou tev attob 

wy emoueiro. edyAwoe 8 ev aAAois re TroAXois 
Kad or ote rots ouppvydow € emixerpely TH TorEL 
pera Tay ETLKOU POV. atpeleis yap apyew abro- 
KpadTwp e€mé Kal ypapparéa mpoceikero Kat r&v 
Xpnparwv Tapiavy amdvrwy Katéornoe, Kal 67° 
TpeMopev xuvduvever, aires adr@ jue mapeTaéaro. 

39 Kal oxepaod as opddp auTe ourjveyKer dvorv- 
Xnoavrwer yap Huady év TH apooBory TH pos Thy 





* A choregus was a eitizen who defrayed the expenses of 
bringing out a chorus. It is of interest to learn that the 
institution of the choregia was m effect on the island of 
Siphnos, as it was also at Ceos. 
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But perhaps I was unworthy of being adopted as 
a son by Thrasylochus and of receiving his sister in 
marrage All the Siphmans would bear witness, 
however, that my ancestors were foremost of the 
citizens there in birth, m wealth, in reputation, and 
in general standing [Tor who were thought worthy 
of higher offices, or made greater contributions, or 
served as choregi* more handsomely, or discharged 
the other special public services with greater magnifi- 
cence > What family in Siphnos has furnished more 
kings ?® Thrasylochus, therefore, even if I had never 
spoken to him, would reasonably have wished to give 
his sister to me just for these reasons ; and I, even 
if I had not possessed any of these advantages, but 
had been the lowest of the citizens, would justly have 
been esteemed by him as deserving of the greatest 
recompenses by reason of the services I had rendered 
him. 

I believe, moreover, that in making this disposition 
of his estate he did what was most pleasing to his 
brother Sopolis also. For Sopolis also hated this 
woman and regarded her as ul-disposed toward his 
interests, whereas he valued me above all his friends. 
He showed this feeling for me in many ways and in 
particular when our companions in exile determined, 
with the help of their auxihary troops, to capture the 
eity. For when he was designated leader with full 
powers he both chose me as secretary and appointed 
me treasurer of all funds, and when we were about 
to engage in battle, he placed me next to himself. 
And consider how greatly he profited thereby ; for 
when our attack on the city met with ill success, 


> These “ kings ” probably had only religious functions ; 
cf. the Archon Basileus at Athens. 
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now Kal ris dvaywphocws oby olas nBovAducba 
yevonerns, TeTpwpevov atrov Kai Badilew od 
Suvapevov GAN ddAvyoyuyoivra arexdpuc’ émt rd 
TAotov peta Tob Pepdzovros robpavrot, dépwy én 
Tov ww, wor éxelvov moAAdKis Kal mpos ToA- 
Aovds eimety 6re povos avOpdawyv alrios einy aire 

40 THs owrnpias. Kalrou ris av peilwv ravrns edep- 
yeoia yévouro; émreid7} roivuv eis Avxiav éxmAetoas 
améBavev, airn pev ot modAais juépas vorepov 
pera. THY ayyediay dbve Kai édprale Kal obdé Tov 
adeAdov joxdvero rov err C&vra, obtws dAlyov 
ppovrilovea tot rebvedros, ey & éxévOno” adrév, 

4] Wowep Tods oiKEtous vVopmos éoTiv. Kal Taira mévT’ 
ezotouy Sia Tov Tpdtrov Tov euwavTod Kai riv dudiay 
THY mpds éKelvous GW’ od raurnot rijs Sins Evexa 
ov yap @punv adrods otrw Suorvyrcew dor’ 
dmasas audorépovs tedeurnoavtras eis deyyov 
KATAOTHCELY, Omrotds Tis ExaoTos Huy TreEpl adrods 

7 
eyeveTo. 

42 IIpos pev ody OpacdtrAoydy re Kal Xdrorw ds 
atrn Te Kaya StexeipeOa, oyedov dxynkdare- rpéy- 
ovrat 5° tows én” éxeivoy rov Adyov 6a7ep adrois 
Aourds éotw, cis Opdovddos 6 marhp 6 ratrys 
wyoir’ av Sewd. mdoyewv, et tis eorw alcbnors Trois 
teOveBou wept r&v evbdde yuyvopevwv, dpdv riv 
pev Guyarép’ dmocrepoupevny t&v ypnudtwv, EpLe 
dé xAnpovipov dv adros éxricaro yuyvdpevov. 

43 ey 3 ryotpas prev od rept rOv wdAa Tebvedrwy, 

[sos] GAAa wept trav &vayyos rév KAfpov KaTaAurévrew 





* A frequent sentiment in Greek literature; ¢f. Isocrates, 
Plat. 61 and Evag. 2. 
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and the retreat did not succeed as we desired, and 
when he was wounded, unable to walk and im a faint- 
ing condition, I and my servant carried him off on our 
shoulders to the ship Consequently he often said 
to many persons that I was solely responsible for his 
coming through alive. Yet what greater benefaction 
than this could a man receive ? Moreover, when he 
had sailed to Lycia and died there, this woman, a 
few days after the news of his death, was sacrificing 
and holding festival, and had no shame before his 
surviving brother, so little regard did she have for 
the dead man, but I mstituted mourning for him 
in the custom prescribed for relatives. And 1t was 
my character and my affection for the two brothers 
that moved me to do all this and not any expecta- 
tion of this trial; for I did not think that both 
would come to such an unhappy end that by dying 
without children they were going to oblige us to 
aa how each one of us had felt and acted toward 
them. 

How this woman and myself conducted ourselves 
toward Thrasylochus and Sopolis you have, in the 
main, heard; but perhaps they will have recourse 
to the one argument which remains to them—that 
Thrasyllus, the father of this woman, will feel that 
he is being dishonoured (if the dead have any per- 
ception of happenings in this world) * when he sees 
his daughter being deprived of her fortune and me 
becoming the heir of what he had acquired’ But 
I am of opinion that it is proper for us to speak here, 
not concerning those who died long ago, but of those 


> This passage 1s interesting as an example of an orator’s 
anticipation (anticipatio or wpoxardAnyns) of an opponent’s 
argument. 
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Borro,. ota Mepl TOUS Tatas avTOD yeyevnran. TmoA- 
dod y’ av defocev ayGeoPhvas Kara TOUS vojous 
bpd umproapevay, dAAd, TOAD ay paMov, et Tas 
rev TOUS SuaPnxas a dicbpous ou YEVOLEVAS.. Kat 
yap eb pev eis tov olkov Tov éeudv SedwKws Fv 
OpactiAoxos THY obciay, Toor dv emeTeay etyov 
adr: viv 8° eis TOV abrav p” eloemoujoaro, aor 
ovK Adres Tuyxdvovaw etAndores dy deddKaow. 


45 Xwpis dé TOUTWY, ovoeva peGMov eiKés €oTW F 


OpdovdAroy eUvouv elvat rots Kara ddow duro 
Tovow> Kal yap avros Kal THY TEXVAY enate TaApd. 
ToAepasverov Tot pavrews Kal Ta XPywar” éAaBev 
od Kara yévos ahaa be dperny, Bor ovK ap Oxrov 
Pbovrjcecer, et Tus epi TOvS Traidas adrod xpnores 
yevomevos THs oaris Swpeas Horep € éxetvos HE On. 


46 pepvinobas de xen Kal Tey ev apxi pobevreny. 


emedeig a, yap opty adrov ovrw Trept moAd0b TH 


Tperépav oLKELdrnTa, Trounadpevov dore yHuas Kal 
THY adeApny rv Too marpos: Kat THY aveducy. 


Kairos Tiow av Oarrov thy atrot buyarép é€BwxKev 


1 after atvév added by Blass. 





* i.¢., all the property has been kept in the family since 
824, 


AEGINETICUS, 43-46 


who recently left their hentage. As to Thrasyllus, 
he left as possessors of his estate the persons of his 
choice ; and itis only just, then, that to Thrasylochus 
also the same pnvilege should be granted by you, 
and that not this woman, but those whom he desig- 
nated in his will, should become the successors to the 
inheritance However,I do not beheve that I need 
evade the judgement of Thrasyllus. He would be, I 
think, the most harsh judge of all for her, if he knows 
how she has treated his children If you should 
vote in accordance with the laws, he would be far 
from taking offence, but he would be far more in- 
censed if he should. see the testaments of his children 
annulled. If, for instance, Thiasylochus had given 
his property to may famuly, they would have had 
reason to lay thatupagainst hum, asitis, he adopted 
me mto his own family, so that the plaintiffs have not 
received less than they gave* Apart from this, it 
is reasonable to suppose that Thrasyllus, more than 
anyone else, was friendly toward those whose claims 
are based upon a testamentary mft For he himself 
learned his art from Polemaenetus the soothsayer, 
and received his fortune, not through family relation- 
ship but throughmerit , surely, therefore, he would not 
complain 1f aman who lad acted honourably toward 
his children should be regarded as deserving of the 
same reward as himself. Youshould call to mind also 
what I said in the beginning For I pointed out to 
you that he esteemed relationship with our family so 
highly that he marned the sister and then the cousin 
of my father. And yet to whom would he more 
willingly have given his own daughterin marriage than 


the continuity of the family had been assured by the adoption 
of the speaker, 
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7 Tourous wap” dvnep auros Aap Baveww niiwoer; é 
Trotas 8” dy otkias Bovov elder vidy aire Kara TODS 
vo Hous elomornfévra paArov 7 Tabrns, e€ Homep 
Kat pice mratdas elyrycev adT@D yevéctas ; 

“Qor’ dy ey evo imdionabe Tov KAfjpov, Kab 
mpos ekelvoy duty Kadds efet Kat ampos Tovs aA~ 
hous drrayras ofs TF poonKe TL ToUTwY THY mpay~ 
pareoy’ av o° bro Traurns mevobevres eamrarnbfre, 
ob peovoy éu aducioere aAAd Kal Opacvidoyov 


{394] TOV THY Seabrjeny Karadumovra Kau Dw7roALv Kot 


THY adeAghy TV eK etvoy, qj viv epot ouvouKkel, Kal 
THY puree abray, 7 Tacmév av ein Svoruxeorary 
yuvarK@y, <i py povov efapKeceey aurn oTépe- 
ofox, TOV maideur, ddAd, Kal Tobr” abril MpooyEevorro, 
war’ éridety & aKupov pev Thy exeivor yrapiny ovoay, 


48 épnov d€ Tov obxov yeyvopevor, Kal THY pev ém- 


xaipovoay Tots airs KaKots emidixalopevny TOV 
Xenpareny, ewe de pemoevos Suvdpevoy Tov duxaieoy 
Tuxel, Os Tair” ézipa a. mept TOUS Exeivns, aor 
el tis pe ororroire en mpos tatrny aAXd, mpos Tous 
TUOTOTE Kara Sooey Gypiopyryoavras, ee av 
ovdevos Xetpoov aur ay Tept Tous didous yeyern- 
pévos. Kaito. ypt Tovs Tovodrous Typay Kaul Trept 
moAhot woreioGa todd paGdrov 7 Tas td’ _ETEpwY 


49 deSopevars Swpeas apaupetobas. aEcov o eorl Kal 


50 


7@ vopa BonBely cal? dv eLeotw 7 jpiy Kal matdas 
domoujoacBat KL Bovievoacbat Trept Tay TPE 
Tépwv aUrey, vOunberras 6 ort Tots Epiipots TOV 
avOpirun & avTt Traibcoy obtdés erty dud yap Tobrov 
Kat of ovyyevets Kal of pndév mpoojKovres aAAov 
adAneov emtpehoDvran. 

“Iva $€ ratowsn Adywv Kal pnxére mreiw ypd- 
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to that family from which he himself chose his wife ? 
And from what family would he have more gladly 
seen a son adopted according to law than that from 
which he sought to beget children of his own body ? 

If, therefore, you award the mbheritance to me, 
you will stand well with Thrasyllus and with all 
others who have any proper interest in this matter ; 
but 1f you permit yourselves to be deceived by the 
persuasion of this woman, not only will you do injury 
to me, but also to Thrasylochus, the testator, and to 
Sopolis, and to their sister, who is now my wife, 
and their mother, who would be the unhappiest of 
women if it should not be enough for her to have 
lost her children, but also must see this additional 
sorrow, that their wishes are nullified, her family 
left without an heir, and this woman, as she exults 
over her misfortunes, making good at law her claim 
to the property, while I am unable to obtain my just 
rights, although my treatment of her sons has been 
such that, if anyone should compare me—I will not 
say with this woman, but with any who have ever 
entered their claim to an inheritance on the strength of 
a testamentary gift—I should be found to have been 
inferior to none in my conduct toward my friends 
And yet men of my kind ought to be honoured and 
esteemed rather than be robbed of the gifts which 
others have bestowed upon them. It 1s expedient, 
too, that you should uphold the law which permits 
us to adopt children and to dispose wisely of our 
property, reflecting that for men who are childless 
this law takes the place of children ; for it is owing 
to this law that both kinsmen and those who are not 
related take greater care of each other. 

But that I may conclude and occupy no more time 
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vov diarpipw, cxépac? ws peydda Kai dixan Kw 
mpos bpds éywv, mp@rov pev gidiav mpds Tovs 
4 “~ 
KaTadumovras Tov KAHpov TmaAaay Kal maTpiKnY Kal 
advTa TOV xpdvov dtateAgoacay, Emer’ edepyecias 
X \ f4 ‘ ‘ ~ > fa 
ToANas Kai pweydAas Kai mepi Suotuxobvras eKei- 
? 3 
vous ‘yeyevnevas, mpos dé Todroas diabjKas Trap 
abray TOy avTiikwy duodoyoupevas, ete S€ vdopov 
4 ~ a ~ “~ e A 
tavrats Bonfoivra, ds SoKel Tots “EAAnow aaract 
“ “A a 4 f \ 4 
Kards KeloOas. TeKphpiov dé péytorov: wept yap 
dAkwy rodhOv Siadhepopevor trepi rovtov TabTa ‘yi~ 
yraoKkovotv. Séopas oby tudv Kat rovrwy peuvn- 
Hévous Kat tov GAAwy roy cipnudvwv ta dikara 
ymdicacta:, Kal Tovotrous pot yevéoOa Siuxaords, 
¢ ~ 
olwy Tep ay abrol Tuxely afiwoatre. 


XX. AGAINST LOCHITES 


INTRODUCTION 


Tue law-suit which evoked this speech is an Action 
for Assault. The plaintiff, who calls himself “‘ a poor 
man and one of the people ”’ (§ 19), brings suit for 
heavy damages (§ 16) against a rich young citizen 
named Lochites, who had struck him 

The beginning of the speech, m which presumably 
there would have been a presentation of the facts in 
the case and a citation of the testumony of witnesses, 
seems to be lacking. What we possess is a cleverly 
developed and amplified plea (avénais). The speaker 
builds up, from a rather unimportant personal in- 
dignity (atxia), a case of wanton outrage (ifpis), or 
assault and battery, against the young aristocrat. 
Isocrates furnishes the speaker with a strong appeal 
to the judges emphasizing the necessity of restrain- 
ing and punishing violence, especially under the rule 
of the democracy The isolence of the aggressor 
is identified with the spirit and attitude of those 
oligarchs who twice overthrew the democracy 

The approximate date ¢ of the speech is ascertain- 
able from internal evidence. In § 11 the accused is 
said to have been “ too young to have belonged to 
the oligarchy established at that tume’”’ (404-403 
p.c). There is also in the same section a reference 
to the destruction of the walls of Athens which were 
razed in 404 8.c. and not rebuilt until 393 Bc. 

4 Blass sets the date as soon after Eucleides (see Die 


attische Beredsamkeit 1. p 217). For a discussion of the 
discourse see Jebb, Attic Orators u. pp. 215-217. 
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[395] ‘Os pev roivuv érumré pe Aoyirns, apywy xeipav 
adikwv, amavres Buty of mapévTes wepaprupiKaoty. 
To 8 apaprnpa Tot6” ody Gpotov del vopilerv rots 
GArors obS€ Tas Tiwpias ioas woreioba. Tepi Te 
Tov CWpaTos Kal THY YpnudTrwv, emorapevovs Ort 
tobro maow avlpwmots oikerdraTov €oTt, Kal Tous 
te vopovs ebducba Kat mepi Tis eAevbepias payo- 
pela Kal ris SnpoKparias émufupodpev Kai TdAda 
wévra Ta Tept Tov Piov eveka TovTou mpaTToper. 
wor’ eixds bpds éori tovs mepl tobr’ é€apapravov- 
Tas, 6 wept mAciorov trovetobe, TH peyiorn Cnpia 
roAdaleuw. 

2 Edpyoere 3é Kal rods Dévras jpiv tods vdpous 
tmép Tov cwpdrev pdd\uora oTovddcarras. mpa- 
Tov pev yap Tepl wovov TovTov THY ddsKnEdrop 
kat dtkas Kat ypadas avev mapaxaraBoAjs émoin- 
cov, iv émws ay ExacTos Hua@y Tuyxavy Kal duvd- 





* The court-deposit refers to money deposited m court by 
ae claimant and forfeited by him in case of failure to establish 
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(The first part of the speech is lacking , see 
Introduction) 


Well then, that Lochites struck me and was the 
aggressor all who were present when the event 
occurred have testified to you But this offence 
should not be regarded as similar to other breaches 
of the law, nor should the penalty imposed for injury 
to the person be no greater than that which is inflicted 
for cheating a man of money; for you know that 
one’s person 1s of nearest concern to all men, and that 
it is for the protection of the person that we have 
established laws, that we fight for freedom, that we 
have our hearts set on the democratic form of govern- 
ment, and that all the activities of our lives are 
directed to this end And so it 1s reasonable to 
expect you to punish with the greatest severity those 
who do wrong to you in respect to that which you 
prize most dearly. 

You will find that our legislators also have had the 
greatest concern for our persons. For, in the first 
place, it 1s for this one kind of misdemeanour only 
that they have instituted public and pnvate actions 
that require no prelimmary court-deposit,? with 
the intent that each of us, according to what may 
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pevos Kat BovAdpevos, ovrws éxn Tipwpetofa, Tovs 
~ ~ La > ? 
adixobyras émeara ra&v pev GAAwy éyKAnuarwv 
“ “~ f ? / ? 
aired 7G mabdvTt pdvov 6 Spdoas birdduKos éorw: 
~ “~ ~ “a 
[396] wept dé Tis UBpews, ws Kowotd Tov TmpayyaTos 
évros, eLeaTs T@ Bovdopéevw tr&v modit&v ypata- 
5 a 3 | an 
péva mpos Tovs Gecpobéras ciceAfety els vps. 
er > ¢ Ff 5 \ + ‘ t ray , 
3 00Tw S Hyhoavro Sewov elvas ro TUTTE aAAn- 
~~ / ¥ 
hous, Wore Kat Tept THs KaKnyopias vouov efecav 
o~ 7 
és KeAevet tos Adyovrds Te TOV atopphrwyv Trev- 
‘ 
rakooias Spayyas odeirew. Kaito. mydikas Twas 
% “a ~ »” id 
xp?) Troveioba Tas Tiwpias brép TOV Epyw Taldv- 
~ “~ / 
Tw KaKds, Grav drép TOV Ady~@ pLovov AKNnKOOTWY 
4 3 
ovTws dpyilopuevo. paivycbe ; 
i > 2 AY ‘ > \ lan > / 
4 @avpaoroy 8 «i rods pév emi tis dhvyapyias 
¢ 4 bi oltd 4 / ‘ 3 > 
bBpicavras a€iovs Javarov vopilere, Tovs 8 ev 
dnpoxpatia tatr’ éxeivois éxiutndevovras alnpiovs 
> la e 
adyjocre. Kairou dixaiws dv petlovos ovTou TYLw- 
pias Tuyydvotev- pavepwrepov yap €mdeikvurras 
% “~ ~ o 
THY adTav Tovypiay. GaTis yap viv ToAUad trapa- 
vouety, Or ovdK e€eoTs, Ti wor dv émoincev, 60° 
¢ os ~ ~ 
ol Kparoivres THs TOAews Kal ydpw elyov Tots Ta 
Towadr e€ayapTtdvovew, 
a | > A - ? ; i “ A 
5 “lows otv Aoyiryns émiyeiphoes pixpov trotety Td 
”~ ? 
mpayua, Siacdpwv THY KaTnyoplay Kal Adywr ds 
LAN > “~ ~ \ 
otdey ex trav mAny@v KaKdv érabov, aGAAd pciLous 
~ N ~ 
Totovpat Tous Adyous 7 Kara THY aiay TOV yeyern- 
f 4 A = 3 ~ “~ 
pevwv. eyo d° et pev pundepia tpoonv uBpts rots 





* The Thesmothetes were the six junior archons They 
had jurisdiction over many offences against the state. 
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happen to be within his power and agreeable to his 
wish, may be able to exact punishment from those 
who wrong him. In the next place, in the case of 
other charges, the culprit may be prosecuted by the 
injured party only ; but where assault and battery 
is unvolved, as the public interest is affected, any 
citizen who so desires may give notice of a public 
suit to the Thesmothetes* and appear before your 
court. And our lawgivers regarded the giving of 
blows as an offence of such gravity that even for 
abusive language they made a law to the effect that 
those who used any of the forbidden opprobrious 
terms should pay a fine of five hundred drachmas. 
And yet how severe should the penalty be on behalf 
of those who have actually suffered bodily imyjury, 
when you show yourselves so angry for the protection 
of those who have merely suffered verbal injury ° 

It would be astomshing if, while you judge to be 
worthy of death those who were guilty of battery 
under the oligarchy, you shall allow to go unpunished 
those who, under the democracy, are guilty of the 
same practices. And yet the latter would justly meet 
with a more severe punishment; for they reveal 
more conspicuously their real baseness This is what 
I mean: if anyone has the effrontery to transgress 
the law now, when it is not permissible, what would 
he have done, I ask you, when the government in 
power actually was grateful to such malefactors ? 

It may be that Lochites will attempt to belittle 
the umportance of the affair, and ridiculing my accusa- 
tion will say that I suffered no injury from his blows 
and that I am unduly exaggeratimg the gravity of 
what occurred. My reply to this is, that if no assault 
and battery had been connected with the affair, I 
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TET PAYPEVOES ovK dv WoT etoyjAGov els | bpas- viv 
a ody iarep THS aAns Bra Bns THs ex TOV manyav 
YEvopEerns, GAN’ _brép THs aikias Kal TAS aTiLias 

6 Kw Trap’ abrot dixny Anidpevos, brrép av Tpoo~ 
Hrcee rots edevbepors pedtdiar” opyileotas Kab 
peylorns Tuyydvesy TuLwpias. Ope o bpas, Grav 
TOU Karayvae iepoovAtay 7 a Kdowny, ov Tpos TO pé- 
yebos dv av AdBwo. Thy Tipnow mToLovpevors, 
GAN Gpoiws amdvrwv Odvarov KarayvyvwoKovTas, 
Kat vopilovras Sdixatov elvas Tovs Trois atrois €ép- 
yous emtxeipodyras Tats avrais Cnptass KoAdLeaBas. 

7 xP) Tow Kou mept TOV bBpiLovreny THY aurhy 
yroyny exe, Kat BH rotro cKoneiv, ei p27) opddpa 
ovver v, ” et TOY voLOV TrapEeBnoay, pd 
bmep Tob GUVTUXOVTOS jovov GAN dtrép amravros Tob 
Tporrov dtKny rap’ avdraov AapBavery, evOupovpeé- 

8 vous OTL oN axes 707 purcpaut mpopaces peydAcoy 

[397] KaKdv aireae yeyovact, KOL Sure dua Tovs TUTTEW 
TtoApavras ets TOOT 70n Tives Opyns mponxOnaay 
wor eis tpavuata Kat Bavdtrous Kal gdvyas Kat 
ras peyloras cuppopas eAGety: dv oddév bua Tov 

ova, THY Sireny ayevnT ov eoTw, aGAAd Kara yey 
TO ToUrov H€pos anayra TEMpaKTaL, dud be THY 
TUXNY Kal TOY TpdTOV TOV éov oddey TOY avNKE- 
oTwr oupBeBnrer. 

9 “Hyodpat o° bpas oUTWS av asics Cpyrolivas 
Too mpdyparos, ei Sef eAOoure TOs buds airovs 
dow petlov €ort ToOTo Tay aAAwv dpaprnyaroy. 
eUphoere yap Tas perv aANas déixias pépos Tt TOO 





pee ra the same argument ¢f. Lycurgus, Against Leocrates 
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should never have come before you; but as it is, 
ri 1s not because of the mere injury inflicted by his 
blows that I am seeking satisfaction from him, but 
for the humiliation and the indignity; and it 1s that 
sort of thing which free men should especially resent 
and for which they should obtain the greatest re- 
quital I observe that you, when you find any- 
one guilty of the robbery of a temple or of theft, 
do not assess the fine according to the value of 
what is stolen, but that you condemn all alike to 
death, and that you consider it just that those who 
attempt to commit the same crimes should pay the 
same penalty. You should, therefore, be of the 
same mind with respect to those who commit battery, 
and not consider whether they did not maul their 
victims thoroughly, but whether they transgressed 
the law, and you should punish them, not merely 
for the chance outcome of the attack, but for their 
character as a whole, reflecting that often ere now 
petty causes have been responsible for great evils, 
and that, because there are persons who have the 
effrontery to beat others, there have been cases 
where men have become so enraged that wounds, 
death, exile, andthe greatest calamities have resulted 
That no one of these consequences happened in my 
case 1s not due to the defendant ; on the contrary, 
so far as he is concerned they have all taken place, 
and it was only by the grace of fortune and my 
character that no irreparable harm has been done 

I think that you would be as indignant as the 
circumstances merit if you should reflect how much 
more reprehensible this misdemeanour 1s than any 
others. For you will find that while the other 
unjust acts impair life only partially, malicious 
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Biov Brarrovcas, ayy 8° bBpuw brows Tots mpaypace 
Avpawopévyv, Kat mroAAobds pev olxous dv abriy 
Suapbapevras, moras d€ médets avacraTous ‘yeye- 
lovnpévas. Kat ti det Tas rv add\wv ovppopas 
Réyovra SiatpiBew; adrolt yap jets dis 707 Thy 
Onpokpariay emeidopev KaraduGeioay Kal Sis Tihs 
érevPepias darecrepHOnper, oby Ud TOV rats dAXas 
qovnpiais evox évrav, GAAa Sta TOUS KaTa- 
dpovotvras taév vopwy Kat BovAopévous trois pev 

11 woAepious SovAedeuv, Tovs 5é modiras bBpifew. adv 
obros els av TuyXaven. Kal yap et TOV TOTE KaTA~ 
orabevrey VEGITEpOs éorw, aAX\a Tov ye TpoTrov EXEL 
Tov e€ € exeivns THs mrohvretas. abras yap at poceis 
eloly at wapadodoa pev tiv Stvaysy THY HLeTepav 
Tots modelos, KaTackdyaca, dé Ta TElyNn Tis 
qatpisos, wevraxogious 5é Kat ytAious axKpirous 
amroKkreivaca, TOY ToATOV. 

12 “Qv eixés dps pepvnpdvovs ripwpeicbas p71) 
pdvov Tous Tore Avpnvapévous adAAd Kat Tods viv 
Povdopévovs otra diabetvas rv méAw, Kat TooovTa) 
pGdAov rovs émddfous yevnoccbar Tovynpods TaV 
TpoTEpov HuapTnKdTwy, Gow Tep KpelTTov éoTL TOV 
pedddvrey KaKk@v amotpomy evpeivy 7 TOV Ody 

13 YEverTnpevenv dikny AaBeiv. Kad py mrepyretvn? 
Ews av afpo.sbévres Kal Kaupoy AaBevres eis GAnV 
Thy Tod eapdprwow, GAN é¢ ts dy tiv apo~ 
pdcews rapadoldowy, emt _Tadins abrovs TLLw~ 
petobe, vopilovres etpnu éxew, Stav Teva, AdBnr’ 
év pikpois mpdypacty éemdederypevoy amacay tiv 





* In 411 s.c., by the régime of the Four Hundred, and in 
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assault vitiates all our concerns, since it has 
destroyed many households and rendered desolate 
many cities. And yet why need I waste time in 
speaking of the calamities of the other states? For 
we ourselves have twice seen the democracy over- 
thrown? and twice we have been deprived of freedom, 
not by those who were guilty of other crimes, but 
by persons who contemned the laws and were willing 
to be slaves of the enemy while wantonly outraging 
thew fellow-citizens. Lochites is one of these per- 
sons. For even though he was too young to have 
belonged to the oligarchy established at that time, 
yet his character at any rate is m harmony with 
their régime. For it was men of like disposition who 
betrayed our power to the enemy, razed the walls 
of the fatherland, and put to death without a trial 
fifteen hundred citizens.? 

We may reasonably expect that you, remembering 
the past, will pumish, not only those who then did 
us harm, but also those who wish now to brmg our 
city into the same condition as then ; and you should 
punish potential criminals with greater severity than 
the malefactors of the past in so far as it 1s better 
to find how to avert future ewls than to exact the 
penalty for past misdeeds. Do not wait for the time 
when these enemies shall unite, seize an opportune 
moment, and bring ruin upon the whole city, but 
whenever on any pretext they are delivered into 
your hands, punish them, thmking it a stroke of 
luck when you catch a man who in petty derelictions 


404 8.c when the Spartans, after the capture of Athens, 
established the Thirty Tyrants in power 

> Cf Areop. 67, where the same number of yichms is 
given; cf. also Panegyr. 113. 
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ei avtoé moyvnpiay. Kpdtiorov pev yap Av, « Tt 
apoojy GAo onpetov tots movnpois raév avlpda- 
Tov, mpiy aducnOfvai twa radv wolutav, mpdTEpov 
koAdlew adrods- éeidy 8 ody oldv 7 éoriv 
atcbéoba mpiv KaKx@s twas nabetvy in” adrey, 
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15 “Evéupeiobe 8 Stu r&v pev wept tas odcias 
Kwdtvev od péreots Tols mévynot, Tis 5° eis ra 
Gwar aikias duotws amavres Kowwvotper> aol’ 
Gray pev Tovs dmoorepotyras tyswphobe, Tovs 
wAovotous p.dvov whedretre, Grav Sé rors bBpilovras 
16 KoAd{ynre, byiv adrots Bonbetre. dv Evexa Set 
wept mAretorov troveicOar ratras rév SiKdv, Kal 
wept pev TOV GAAwy cupPodAaiwy rocovrou Tipay, 
Goov mpoojKe TO SidKovTt. Kopicacbas, wept Sé 
Tis UBpews, Soov amoreicas 6 devywv ratcecba 
17 pede rijs tapodons docAyeias. dv odv mepiaipHre 
Tas ovoias THY veavievopevwy eis tods TodAiras 
Kai undepiav vopiln®” txaviv elvar Lnplav, ottives 
dv eis ta owpar é€apaprdvovtes trois ypriuact 
ras dixas tréywouw, amavl? dca Set rods KaAds 
1g sxdlovras diampafecbe Kal yap wept rod map- 
ovros mpaypatos épbds yracecbe Kal rods dAAous 





* So also Euripides, Medea 516-519 : 


“ O Zeus, ah wherefore hast thou given to men 
Plain signs for gold which is but counterfeit, 
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reveals his complete depravity. It would indeed 
have been best, if only some distinguishing mark 
were borne by men of base nature,* that we 
might punish them before any fellow-citizen has 
been injured by them. But since it is impossible 
to perceive who such men are before a victim has 
suffered at their hands, at any rate as soon as their 
character is recognized, it is the duty of all men 
to hate them and to regard them as enemies of all 
mankind. 

Remember, too, that while the poor have no share 
in the danger of loss of property, yet fear of injury 
to our persons is common to all alike , in consequence, 
whenever you punish thieves and cheats you benefit 
only the rich, but whenever you chastise those who 
commit mayhem, you give aid to yourselves You 
should therefore treat trials such as this as of the 
highest importance; and while in suits involving 
private contracts you should assess the plaintiff’s 
damages at only what it is fitting that he should 
receive, when the case is assault and battery the 
defendant should be required to pay so large a sum 
that he will in future refrain from his present un- 
bridled wantonness. If, then, you deprive of then 
property those who conduct themselves with wanton 
violence toward their fellow-citizens and regard no 
fine as severe enough to punish those who do injury 
to the persons of others and have to pay the penalty 
with their money, you will then have discharged in 
full measure the duty of conscientious judges Indeed 
in the present case you will thus render the correc’ 


But no assay-mark nature-graven shows 
On man’s form, to discern the base withal ” 
(Translation by Way in L. CL.) 
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modiras Kocpuwrépous TowjoeTe Kal tov Biov Tov 
ipérepov abr&v aadardorepov KaTaoTHoeTe. €or! 
S€ dixacradv vobv éydvrwy epi r&v aAdoTrpiwy Ta 
dikaia undilopévous apa Kat ra odérep’ atrdy 
ed ribcoba. 

19 Kai pndeis tudv eis roir’ amoBrébas, ore mévys 
eit Kal Tod wAHBous els, a€vovTw Tot TiLHpaTOS 
ddapeiv. ov yap dixaov éddrrovs Toretobas rds 
Tiwpias trép Tav addlwuy 4 TH dwwvopacpévwr, 
ovdé yelpous jyeicbas rods mevoevous 7 rods 
TOAAG KeKTynLévous. teas yap av atrods atipd- 
lor? ef rovatra yeyvdoKore wepi TO moAAGy. 

a9 ers Sé Kai wdvrwv dv ein Sewdrarov, et Sypo- 
Kparovuperns tis wéAews py Tv adbr&v dravres 
Tuyydvouev, GAG Tay pev apydv peréyey a&tor- 
HEV, tay & é&v Tots vopots duKaiwy daroorepotpev 

[399] MGs avrous, KQL payojevot pev eBeAouev d7T0- 
Ovjoxew d bmép THis TroAureias, € ev O€ 7H bp aA€ov 

91 vépowuev Tois Tas ovcias Exovow. obK, dv yé [LoL 
mecoOn@’, ovrw Ssuaxeiceobe mpos tds adtrovs, 
obde Sidakere Tovs vewrépovs Karadpovely rod 
mAnfous T&v tOAiTaY, 08d€ aAAoTpiovs Tyyjcec8” 
elva. rovs Tovodrovs THv aywvuv, add’ ads daép 
atrot oiucdlwv, ovrws éxaoros tudv oices Tip 
yidov. amavras yap dpoiws adiKodow ot rod- 
pOvres Tobrov Tov vopov mapaPaive Tov bnép TOV 

22 cwpdTwy Toy buerépwv Kelevov. Wor av aw~ 
ppovire, mrapakahéoavres ddAijAous evonpavetobe 
Aoxirn THY opynv Thy dperépay atTor, eWores 6 OTt 
mdvres ob ToLotTo. THY plev vopwy TOV Keyevww 
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judgement, will cause our other citizens to be more 
decorous in conduct, and will make your own lives 
more secure. And it is the part of intelligent judges, 
while casting their votes for justice in causes not 
thew own, at the same time to safeguard their own 
interests also 

Let no one of you think, just because he observes 
that I am a poor man and a man of the people, that 
the amount I claim should be reduced. For 1t is 
unjust that you should reckon the indemnification 
to be given to plaintiffs who are obscure as of less 
importance than that which men of distinction are 
to receive, and that the poor be thought inferior to 
the rich. For you would be lowering your own civic 
status if you should reach any such decisions where 
the many are concerned. Besides, 1t would be a 
most shocking state of affairs if un a democratic state 
we should not all enjoy equal nghts; and if, while 
judging ourselves worthy of holding office, yet we 
should deprive ourselves of our legal rights ; and if 
in battle we should all be willing to die for our 
democratic form of government and yet, in our votes 
as judges, especially favour men of property. No, 
if you will be advised by me, you will not assume 
that position toward your own selves. You will not 
teach the young men to have contempt for the mass 
of our citizens, nor consider that trials of this char- 
acter are of no concern to you; on the contrary, 
each one of you will cast his ballot as if he were 
judging his own case. In truth, those who dare to 
transgress the law that protects your persons do 
injury to all ahke. And so, if you are wise, exhort 
one another, and reveal to Lochites your own wrath, 
for you know that all individuals of his kind despise 
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Karappovovar, Ta 0 evbade yuyvwokdpeva, Tatra 
vopous elvar vopicovary. 

@ pev oby ws olds T° Hv eipnKa Tmept TOU 
mpayparos: el b€ tis THY mapdvTwy exer Ti pot 
ouveteiy, avaBas eis buds rAeyérw. 
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the established laws, but regard as law the decisions 
rendered here. 

I have spoken as well as I could about the matter 
atissue ; if anyone present has anything to say on my 
behalf, let him mount the platform and address you. 
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XXI. AGAINST EUTHYNUS 


INTRODUCTION 


Tue discourse Against Euthynus,* designated m the 
manuscripts as a plea “‘ Without Witnesses,” is an 
action brought to recover a deposit (wrapaxarabjKns 
dixy). The speaker is a friend of a certain Nicias 
who “ was in need, the victim of injustice, and lacking 
in the ability to plead ”’ (§ 1). 

During the rule of the Thirty Tyrants Nicias, 
because of threats of his enemies, deposited the sum 
of three talents with the defendant Euthynus. Later, 
desiring to leave Attica, he asked for the return of 
his money. Euthynus restored only two talents. At 
the time Nicias was unable to take any action. except 
to complain bitterly to friends. After the restoration 
of the democracy Nicias brought suit. 

The date is manifestly soon after the democrats 
were restored to power, 403 B.c. 

The speaker’s proof is made difficult because of the 
lack of witnesses which were customary in cases of 
deposit entrusted to private individuals.® In conse- 
quence, the speaker affirms that his case must rest 
solely on presumptive evidence. 


@ For a discussion of this speech, see Jebb, Attic Orators 
ii, pp. 221-223 and Blass, Die attische Beredsamkeiwt u. 
pp. 219 ff. Cf also Mathieu, Jsocrate 1. pp. 3-5 

> Witnesses were not used, however, in making deposits 
with bankers (cf. beginning of the Trapeziticus). 
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The authenticity of the speech has been suspected, 
but on insufficient grounds. It is cited by Aristotle 
(Rhet. ix. 19); by Isocrates himself (Panegyr. 188); and 
Diogenes Laertius (vi. 15) mentions an exercise, 
in reply to this speech of Isocrates, by Antisthenes. 
Philostratus (V2t. Soph. i. 17) gives the discourse high 
praise. As the speech is a very early example of his 
forensic oratory, 1t is not surprismg that it does not 
conform m style and method to the later epideictic 
compositions of Isocrates. 

We have evidence that Lysias wrote a speech for 
Euthynus in reply to Nicias. This discourse, not 
extant, was undoubtedly the reply of Euthynus in 
this case. 
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21. IPOX EY@YNOYN AMAPTYPOZ 


[400] Od mpoddcews amopd, ¢ yvrwa dA€yw dirEep 
Nikiov rovrout: Kai yap didos dv pot Tuyyaver Kal 
dedpevos Kal GdiKovpevos Kal adUvaros Eimeiv, WOTE 
dia Taira mdvra brép avrod Aéyew avayKalopar. 

2 “Odev ody 76 cupBddAcnov adr mpos EdOuvovr 
yeyernrat, Sinyycopa. tuiv ws dv Svvwya dia 
Bpayurdrwv. Nuxias yap otrooi, éresd) ot tpid- 
Kovra KaréoTnoay Kal adrov of éxyOpot ex pev TOV 
perexovTwy Hs ToAreias e&7Aeidov, eis Sé Tov 
pera Avodydpov KardAoyov évéypadov, Sedias Ta 
TapovTa mpdypara Thy pev otkiay birébynKe, Tovs 3° 
oikéras €£w ris yis e€érrepabe, ra S ErretrAa ws epee 
exdpuce, Tpia dé TaAavTa apyupiov ExGivw dvddar- 
Tew edwKev, adros 8 eis aypov eMlwy dunréro. 

300 TOA Sé ypovw torepov PBovdAdcmevos éxrrAciv 
amytnoce Tapytptov: Eifdvous 5€ ra pev do Ta- 
Aavta amodiéwot, rob Sé Tpirov eEapvos yiyveras. 
GANo pev otv obdev etye Nixias &v 7 tore ypdvm 
Towjoat, mpoowwy dé mwpos Todvs émTndeiovs ev- 
exdAe. Kai éueudeto Kat EdXeyev a treTovlas Ein. 
Kairo. obrw Totrév te mept ToAACD e7rovetTro Kal 
Ta Kaleordra épofeiro, wore todd ay Oarrov 

* A list of citizens deprived of civic rights and enrolled 
for military service under the Spartan general Lysander, 


who after takmg Athens had set up the government of the 
Thirty. Cf. Xenophon, Hell. u. 3. 
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XXI, AGAINST EUTHYNUS 
(A Plea without Witnesses) 


I wave no lack of reasons for speaking in behalf of 
the plaintiff Nicias ; for it so happens that he 1s my 
friend, that he is in need, that he is the victim of 
injustice, and that he has no ability as a speaker ; 
for all these reasons, therefore, I am compelled to 
speak on his behalf. 

The circumstances in which the transaction be- 
tween Nicias and Euthynus came to be made I shall 
relate to you mn as few words as I can. This Nicias, 
the plaintiff, after the Thirty Tyrants came into power 
and his enemies threatened to expunge his name 
from the number of those who were to have the rights 
of citizenship, and to include him in Lysander’s @ list, 
bemg in fear of the state of affairs, mortgaged his 
house, sent his slaves outside of Attica, conveyed his 
furniture to my house, gave in trust three talents of 
silver to EKuthynus, and went to lve m the country. 
Not long after this, desiring to take ship, he asked 
for the return of his money ; Euthynus restored two 
talents, but denied that he had received the third. 
At that tume Nicias was unable to take any further 
action, but he went to his friends and with complaints 
and recriminations told them how he had been 
treated. And yet he regarded Euthynus so highly 
and was in such fear of the government that he 
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Gdiywv orepnbels eovwianoey HY pndev amodécas 
evekddecev. 

4 Ta peév otv yeyernuéva rair’ éoriv. aaépws 8 
nutv éxe. TO mpaypa. Nixia yap ovre wapaxara- 
tilenévw Ta xphpara obte Kopilopévw oddets ovr 
eedepos obte SotAos wapeyévero, Wore pir ék 
Bacavey pir? éx paptipwv otdv 7° elvar yradvas 
mept adtav, GAN avayKn ék Texpnpiwy Kal yds 
SiddoKcew Kal duds Sucalew, dadtepo. TAaANOH Aé- 
yovowy. 

5 Olpor 8% mavras eidévar drt uddcora ovKogar- 
Teiv éemtyerpotaw of A€yew peév Sewol, Exovtes dé 

[401] pndév, tods dduvdrous pev eimetv, txavods 5é xpt}- 
para tedeiv. Nixias roivuy Edévvov mAciw pev 
éxet, Arrov dé Sdvaras Aye: wore odk Cort Su’ Gre 

g av emypOn adikws én? Evddvvouv é\Oetv. GAAG perv 
Kat €€ adrot dv ris Tod mpdypatos yvoin, rt Todd 
paANov eixos Hv Ev@uvovv AaBdvra eEapveioGar 7 
Nexiav pay Sdvra airiacbar. SfAov yap ore mavres 
Képoous ever’ adikotow. of pev oby atroorepobyres 
@vmep ever’ adixovow Eyova, of & éyKadodvres 

7 0v0 ef AjiecOa wédAdovow icacw. mpos dé Tov- 
Tols, akaTaotatws éydvrwy tay ev TH moder Kat 
Oucay ovK ovcdv TH pev ovdey Hv mov eyKa- 
dotvrt, TH 5é oddév Fv Sos droorepotyrt. Gore 
TOV pev ovddev Hv Oavpaordv, re Kal of werd pap- 





* Transactions with a banker were generally conducted 
without witnesses; see Isocrates, Trapez. 2. 
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would sooner by far have been defrauded of a small 
sum and held his peace than have made complaints 
where no loss was suffered. 

Such are the facts. But our cause presents diffi- 
culties. For Nicias, both when he was depositing 
the money and when he tried to get it back, had no 
one with him, either freeman or slave*; thus it is 
impossible either by torture of slaves or by testimony 
to get at the facts, but it is by circumstantial evidence 
that we must plead and you must judge which side 
speaks the truth. 

I think that you all know that malicious prosecu- 
tion is most generally attempted by those who are 
clever speakers but possess nothing, whereas the 
defendants lack skill in speaking but are able to pay 
money. Well, Nicias is better off than Euthynus, 
but has less ability as a speaker; so that there 1s 
no reason why he should have proceeded against 
Euthynus unjustly. No indeed, but from the very 
facts in the case anyone can see that it is far more 
probable that Euthynus received the money and then 
denied having done so than that Nicias did not 
entrust 1t to him and then entered his complaint. 
For 1t 1s self-evident that it is always for the sake 
of gain that men do wrong Now those who defraud 
others are in possession of the fruit of their crimes, 
but their accusers do not even know if they shall get 
back anything. Besides, when conditions in the city 
were unsettled and the courts were suspended, 1t 
was useless for Nicias to sue Euthynus and the latter 
had no cause for fear though guilty of the fraud. 
It was not surprising, therefore, at a time when those 
who had borrowed money even in the presence of 
witnesses denied it, that Euthynus should have 
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pay Saverodpevos e€npvobvro, TOTE & pdvos Tropa, 
vou édaPev amoorephaa: TOY &° ovK EiKdS, OTE 
ovd" ols Stxaiws weeidero oldv 7 Fw mparrecfa, 
TOTE adixas eyKadotvra oteoBai tt Anbeobat. 
gs “Er o° ef Kai pndev avrov exdidvev, da Kat 
éffv Kal é€BovAero ovKodarrelv, ws ouK av én 
Ed@ivouy HAVE pad.ov yevan. ot yap Towabro, 
Tparreww émPupobyres ovK amo tay diduy a, dpKovrat 
GAAad prera rovrwr émi rods adAovs Epyovrat, Kai 
rovTois éyKadotow, ots dv pr aioxvvwvTaL, wate 
Sediwot, Kal os dv dp@ou tAovcious pév, €provs 
> f > 
95€ Kal adduvadrous mpdrrew. Edddvm roiwvv ra- 
vavria rovTwy bmdpye aves yap dv Nixiov 
¥ / x \ / “~ f 
Tuyx aver, Aéyeuv dé Kal mparrew parrov Svvarat 
rovTov, éTt 5€ ypypara peév oAtya, pidous dé Toh 
Aods KeKTYTAL. wor ovK éortv ep ovtTiva dy 
TTOV } emt TOUTOV HAGev- Erret Ewouye Soxel, ciddth 
A 4 3 4 O92 oN 197 f 
THY ToUTwWY oikerdTnTa, 08° dv Ed@dvous Nixiav 
doucjoa, et e€fv dddov twa Tocatra xpHpara 
10 dmoorepjoa. viv 5° apyaidrepov’ Av adrots rod 
mpaypa. eéyKadrely pev yap éearw €€ amdvrwv 
3 / > “~ > > €/ > hal 4 
exArcEdpevov, atroarepety 8° ody oldv 7” GAAov 7 Tov 
mapaxarabépevov. wore Nixias pév cuxopayrreiy 
> ~ ? “ > ~ > ? 7 > 
emBuycv oux dy émi robrov HAGev, EdOvvovs 8 
1) &toorepety emixerp@v ovK adAAov elyev. 
ee “O be pe ylorov _TeK ELT pLOV Kal Tpos amravra. 
ixavév’ Gre yap To éyKkAnpa éyéveto, oAvyapyia 


1 dpyadrepory MSS.: Fv omutted m all but A and Lang's 
cod. Generally considered corrupt: dm’ dpyis Erepov 
Strange : ap” ae (erepov Sauppe : apa diddopor ns or dpa 
Siepeper | Blass : dpa, tuyardrepov suggested by Capps: 
avayKaserepor, Pe “‘ rather inevitable,” proposed by Post. 
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robbed him of what he had received from him when 
neither was accompanied by witnesses. And it is 
not probable that at a time when not even those 
to whom money was justly owed could recover it, 
Nicias should have beheved that he could obtain 
anything by an unjust accusation 

And again, even if nothing had stood in his way 
and he could have brought a false accusation against 
him and wished to do so, 1t can easily be seen that 
Nicias would not have proceeded against Euthynus. 
For those who desire to act in this way do not begin 
with their friends, but in alliance with them proceed 
against others and accuse those for whom they have 
neither respect nor fear, persons whom they see to 
be rich, but friendless and helpless Well then, in 
the case of Euthynus the opposite is true; he is the 
cousin of Nicias and has greater ability in speech 
and action, and although he has little money, he has 
many friends. In consequence, he is the last person 
whom Nicias would have proceeded against. And, 
in my opinion, knowing as I do their intimacy, neither 
would Euthynus ever have acted unjustly toward 
Nicias if he could have defrauded someone else of so 
large a sum. But as it was, their transaction was 
simple * It1s possible to choose whomever you please 
from the whole body of citizens for accusation, but 
you can defraud only the man who has entrusted a 
deposit with you Thus Nicias, if he had desired to 
get money by blackmail, would not have proceeded 
against Euthynus, but the latter, when he resorted 
to fraud, had no other victim available. 

But here is the strongest evidence and sufficient 
in every respect. When the charge was made, the 


* See textual note. 
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9 f 3 4 ¢ / 3. « d 4 
KafeoriKet, €v } oUTWs ExaTEpos adrayv dséKerTo, 
4 f Fd > t t Sd la yw 
wore Nixias wév, ef Kal tov GAAov ypdvov elftoro 
ouxogarrety, Tor av érravoaro, Eduvous dé, cai ef 
12 unde awrrore Stevoryby adsuxetv, Tor’ av émypOn. o 
A ‘ 4 t € ‘4 > “~ ¢ x % 4 
pev yap dia Ta apaprhuata eTidro, 6 bé dia Ta 
rd 
xpypara éreBovreteto. mavres yap émioracle, drt 
ev exeivp TO ypdovw Sewdrepov tv amAoureiy 7 
adtKely: of pev yap Ta aAAdTpia eAdpBavov, ot dé 
4 / > > ~ > 7 > 73 A * e 
Ta ahérep atrdv amwddvov. éf’ ols yap Hv 7 
/ 3 x € 4 > ~ > \ 
mods, o8 Tovs apaprdvorvTas éripwpodvro, aAda 
Tovs éxovras adypotvTo, Kat yyotvTo Tods ev 
adtKobvras muoTous, Tods S€ mAovrobvras éxOpous. 
cf \ A a> f ¢ ~ 
13 Wore py mept TobT elvar Nixia ows ovKopavTav 
taAdétpia Ajouro, GAN érws pn obdév aduKBv 
Kakoy Tt TeigotTo. TO pev yap soov Edbvvous 
/ fa 4 > » > “~ 4 \ 
duvapéevm e&fvy a 7 EdaBev aroarepety Kat ols pj 
ovvéBarev éyxarety: ot S° domep Nixias diakei- 
3 / “A > > la AY / 
pevo. nvayKdlovro tois Tt odetAovo. Ta ypéa 
3 f \ “a ~ x co -”~ / 
adu€var Kat Tots acuKodavrota. ra adrav diddvac. 
14 Kat TadO” dru addnOF Aéyw adres ay tyiv Ed@dvous 
papruphoeev: emioraras yap ort Tipodnpos Tov- 
‘ / ~ 3 7 > / > ~ 
Tovl TpiaKkovTa pvads émpataro, ov xpéos éyKadAdy 
2 > 3 - > ~ ¥ ~ > 4 / 
arr” anagew ameAdv. Katrot m@s etxos Nexiav 
> ~ 3 3 4 > a A ? > \ \ “~ f 
eis TOUT avoias éMciv, wor’ adrov mepi Tot aw- 





2 Cf. Lysias, Against Hratosthenes 5 ff. 
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oligarchy was in power, in which the situation of the 
two men was as follows: Nicias, even if he had been 
accustomed in former times to bring malicious accusa- 
tions, then would have given up the practice, whereas 
Euthynus, evenif he had never before given a thought 
to wrongdoing, then would have been tempted to 
act thus For his misdeeds were bringing him hon- 
ours, but Nicias, because of his wealth, was the object 
of plotting For you are all aware that, at that time, 
it was a greater danger to be wealthy than to engage 
in wrongdoing, for the evil-doers were seizing the 
property of others, whereas the rich were losing their 
own. For it was the custom of those in whose hands 
the control of the city was, not to punish those who 
were guilty of offences, but to despoil the possessors 
of property, and they regarded the criminals as loyal 
and the wealthy as mimical.¢ Consequently it was 
not the problem before Nicias how he might get 
possession of the property of others by bringing 
malicious accusations, but how he might not be 
made a victim of wrongdomg, although himself 
mnocent. For while any man who possessed the 
influence of Euthynus could steal what he had 
received on deposit and also bring charges agamst 
those to whom he had lent nothmng, yet those who 
were in Nicias’ position were compelled to absolve 
their debtors of just debts and to surrender their 
ewn property to blackmailers. Euthynus himself 
could testify to the truth of what I say ; for he knows 
that Timodemus extorted thirty minas from Nicias, 
not by demanding the payment of a debt, but by 
threatening him with summary arrest And yet is 
it probable that Nicias went so far in folly that he 
was bringing malicious charges against others when 
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4 “A A % 
15 paros Kwouvedovra érépovs cuKogarreiv, Kal p11 
LA ~ ~ 
duvdpevov ta atrot ao@lew tots adAorpiow é7- 
f \ i ~ e ¢ > ra ¢ / 
Bovdeveww, Kai pos Trois tmdpyovaw exfpois éré- 
3 ? “a ‘ 7? IOL, 
povs diaddpous sroveicBar, Kal Tovrois adixwes 
éyKadety tap’ dv odd cpodoyotvrwy damoorepelv 
Tr > > f n \ ? ? bid 
olos + av ty bixny AaBetv, Kai Tore awAéov Exew 
“~ i ON Ie A + ie! 1 ¢ a 3 
fnrety, ore ovd€ toov éffv adr@, Kail ore ad otk 
EX 3 f 3 / / Xv “A % 
éAafev amorivey qvayKdlero, tore Kat & pH 
ouvéBarev édrilew mpaétacba; 
ww 
16 Tlept ev ody rovrwy ikava Ta eipnudva. tows 
8” E va 4 > “~ & \ fa “oy ¢ > 
BOvvous épe?, G Kal mpdrepov Hoy, OTL OdK 
av Tor GdouKeiv émiyeip@v Ta pev Sto pépyn Tis 
[403] wapaKarabyKns amédwKxe, TO 5é tpitov pépos ar- 
~ , 
eorépnoev, aX etre adixety erreftper eire Sixatos 
> / \ £ 7 A ‘ > A ¢ 
€BovAero elvar, wept aravrwv av rhyv adriy yrw- 
17 pny Ecyev. eyo S&S Hyotpas wdvras buds etdévas 
ore tavres av@pwiro., GTav mep adiKeivy émeyel- 
paow, aqua Kat THY amodoyiay oKoTotyTas- wor 
9 ww tA ? ¥ <a ~ ? 
ovx afiov Gavualew, ei rovrwy évexa tov Adyov 
4 3 7 7 f v 3 Ald > “ ? 
ovtws Edévvous noixnoev. ere & Exouw av érn- 
~ ‘ ¢ /f a ? 4 \ \ 
deifar Kal érépovs, of xphuata AaPdvres Ta bev 
“A 3 5 4 >\ 7 ? > ca \ 3 
mheior amédocay, oAtya 8 dazeorépnoay, Kal é 
a Xi Ar ‘4 10 a > tA 
puxpois pev cupPodaious adixnoapvras, évy peydAous 
1g 5€ diKaious yevouévous: wor’ od pdvos ode mpd- 
tos Eddtvous rowaira wemoinkev. évOvpcicbar dé 
/ > 2 4 “~ AY Fon) 4 ¢ 
xp}, eb amrodéEeaVe tHv ra TovaGra Aeydvtwv, Gre 
f # 3 ~ ~ 
vopoy Onoere, THs ypy adixeiy: Wore tov Aourod 
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his own life was in jeopardy ; that he was plotting 
to get the goods of others when he was unable to 
protect his own; that he was making other enemies 
in addition to those he already had, that he was 
unjustly accusing persons from whom, even if they 
confessed the theft, he could not have exacted 
punishment ; and that he was trying to get the 
better of others at the time when even to have 
equality with them was beyond his power; and, 
finally, at the time when he was being forced to pay 
back what he had not received, he hoped to collect 
what he had not lent ? 

Enough has been said concerning these matters. 
Perhaps Euthynus will repeat what indeed he has 
already said, that, if he had been trying to defraud 
Nicias, he never would have returned two-thirds. 
of the deposit, while withholding merely the third 
part, but that whether he was intent upon acting 
unjustly or wished to act justly, he would have had 
the same intention in regard to the whole amount. 
But you all know, I think, that all men, when they 
set about committing a crime, at the same time are 
looking about for a plea in defence ; consequently, 
it should occasion no surprise that Euthynus, in 
view of this very argument, committed the crime. 
Besides, I could point out other men also who, after 
having received money, have restored the major 
portion of it, but retamed a small part, and men who, 
though guilty of dishonésty in petty contracts, yet 
in important ones have shown themselves honest ; 
therefore, Euthynus is not the only person, nor yet 
the first, who has acted so. You must remember 
that, if you ever countenance such a plea by defend- 
ants, you will be establishing a legal provision as to 
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LS 
xXpovev Ta pev amodwoovn, 7a 8” drroAcibovras. 
fa % 3 ~ 3 4 A > 
AvoiteAjce. yap avrots, ei pédAovow, ols av amo- 
Got Tekpnplots ypwpevor, Wy av airocrepwat jL7 
ddoew dSiKny. 

aKébacbe dé Kai, ws birép Nuxiov pddvov eizety 
<4 ~ ? é 7 ‘4 ¢ x > 7 
Gpota TH Edbdvov amoAoyia. ore yap ameAdpPave 

\ rd # ti 4 3 ~ td 4 3 
ta vo réAavra, ovdels alr Tapeyévero” wor 
A 3 4 A aD 7 3 os A 
eimep Kat é€BovreTo Kat éddKet ait ouKoparreiy, 

~ ¢ O° “ ~ e A ‘4 / 6 
SHAov drt 088 av tatra apordye Kexopicblas, 
aAAa mept amrdvrwy dv rovs adrovs Adyous ézro.eiro, 
Kal Tept mAeidvwy Te xpnuadTwv Edédvous av éxw- 
dvvevev, Kal Gua ovK ay elyev olomep vuvi TeKpy- 
piows ypnobae. 

Kai pev 57) kat Nixiay pév odd” dv els ddvairo 
> “~ > 4 7 > #/ > ? 
amodetEar, Ob: arid tore airiay everddccer, 

> 4 t ts ~ Ki id ~ \ 
Ed@vvovy dé padiov yr@var, wv evexa TovTov Tov 

/ 7Q7 tf A f = 9 “a 
Tpomov noiknoev. ore yap Nuxias qv év ais 

~ ¢ ”~ 
euppopats, TavTEs Ol ovyyevels Kal ot émuTideLor 
aKNKOOTES HAV OTL TO apyUpiov, 6 Hv air, TrovT~ 
mapakaréero. éyiyvwoKev odv Edddvous, dri pev 
ExetTO Ta ypypara map” adt@, moA\ovs jodnpé- 
¢ ‘4 ‘ ) [4 f @ 2 € ~ 
vous, omdaa dé ovddva Temucpévov. wal? ryyetro 
amo pev Tod apiOpot apaipav ot yrwobjcecba, 
mavra & amrocrep&v xaradavys yevtjcco0ar. éBov- 
Aero otv ixava AaBav drodoyiav dtbrodcimec Ou 


padrov 7 pydeév arrodods pnd” apyynbjvas Svvacbas. ° 





* The loss of a formal conclusion, or Epilogue, to the 
speech is suggested by the abrupt ending. 
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the way a fraud should be committed ; consequently, 
in the future, holders of deposits will indeed return 
a part, but will retain a part for themselves. For it 
will be to their advantage, if they can use their 
repayment of some as presumptive proof so that they 
will not be punished for their stealing the rest. 

Consider, also, that 1t 1s easy to use on behalf of 
Nicias arguments similar to those employed in the 
defence of Euthynus. For instance, when Nicias re- 
covered the two talents, no one was present as his 
witness ; so that, if he wanted to make a malicious 
accusation and that seemed best to him, 1t is obvious 
that he would not have acknowledged the receipt of 
even the two talents, but would have made the same 
plea for the entire amount ; in that case, Euthynus 
would now be liable to lose even a larger sum, and 
at the same time he would not be able to use the 
presumptive proof on which he now depends. 

And, furthermore, no one can point to any culpable 
motive whatever that led Nicias to enter an accusa- 
tion against Euthynus, but as to Kuthynus, it 1s easy 
to see the reasons which mduced him to commit a 
crime in that manner. For when Nicias was in 
adversity, all his relations and friends had heard him 
say that he had deposited his money with Euthynus. 
Euthynus knew, therefore, that many persons were 
aware that the money was in his keeping, but that 
no one knew the amount ; 1n consequence he thought 
that 1f he diminished the amount he would not be 
found out, but if he withheld the whole sum, his 
guilt would be manifest. Therefore, he chose to 
take enough and have left a plea in his defence rather 
than to pay nothing back and be left without a pos- 
sibility of denial. 
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GENERAL INTRODUCTION 


Nine Letiers of Isocrates have been preserved. It is 
true that in his many extant discourses Isocrates 
himself furnishes more information of a personal 
nature than is generally the case with writers of 
antiquity, but his Letters serve to amplify what is 
elsewhere found and give some new facts. In general, 
however, the Letters are “ less personal than general 
in tone and subject-matter, and might be classed 
with his pohtical writings.” ¢ 

The Letiers are all addressed by Isocrates to rulers 
and princes. Four were written to kings and war- 
lords in furtherance of his long cherished plan, advo- 
cated for thirty-four years, that a strong leader 
should unite the discordant states of Greece in a 
common cause, and with a powerful army assembled 
from all Greece invade Asia and conquer Persia. 
This idea impelled the educator and publicist to send 
Emstle 1 to Dionysius the Elder, tyrant of Syracuse ; 
Epistles 2 and 3 to King Philip of Macedon; and 
Epistle 9 to Archidamas of Sparta. 

Emstle 4, to Antipater, regent of Macedon, 1s the 
most informal and personal of the Letters and is a 
letter of recommendation on behalf of a pupil 

Epsile 5 has particular interest in that rt is ad- 
dressed to Alexander, who was, at the time the letter 


@ See General Introd., Isocrates (Vol. I, p. xxxi, L.C.L.). 
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concerning all lite compositions of this nature. 
In the case of the aes Letters of Isocrates, however, 
I am convinced that they are all genuine and that 
the scepticism of some scholars and the objections 
raised by them on historical and stylistic grounds are 
without justification. 

L. V. H. 


* For readers who may be especially interested in the 
question of the genuineness of the Letters of Isocrates these 
references are provided. The following scholars judge all the 
letters to be genuine: Blass (Die attische Beredsamkent) ; 
Drerup (Isocratis Opera Omnia); and Beloch (Griechische 
Geschichte), Ed. Meyer (Geschichte des Altertums) accepted 
all the letters he refers to—1, 9, and 6. Bury (History of 
Greece) accepts 1 and 3, all he mentions. Mathieu (Jsocrate, 
Philippe et Lettres a Philippe) accepts 3, 4, 6, and 9. Scholars 
who have rejected some or all of the Letters are: Wilamowitz 
(Letters 3, 4, and 9); Munscher (3, 4, 6, and 9 in Pauly- 
Wissowa, Real-Encyc , sv. Isokrates), For complete and 
detailed discussion of the question, with specific references, 
see the Columbia University Dissertation of L. F. Smith, The 
Genuineness of the Ninth and Third Letters of Isocrates 
(1940); Smuth believes all the letters genuine. 


LETTER 1. TO DIONYSIUS 


INTRODUCTION 


Tue first of the extant Letters of Isocrates is ad- 
dressed to Dionysius the Elder, who was tyrant of 
Syracuse in Sicily from 405 B.c. to 367 B.c. The 
letter, as we have it, is incomplete ; it is merely the 
introduction to a communication which was evidently 
of considerable length. From the general tenor of 
the beginning of the letter 1t 1s obvious that Isocrates 
went on to a discussion of his favourite theme, namely, 
the urgent need of a united Greece which would 
make feasible a common military expedition against 
Persia. 

In his Panegyricus Isocrates had urged Athens to 
no avail to assume the leadership in this cause and 
in the To Philp (129) he asserts that he had petitioned 
Athens first of all Greek powers ‘This letter to 
Dionysius is evidently an appeal to the Sicillan 
tyrant to take the lead ¢ 

Isocrates wrote this letter in his old age, as he 
tells us in § 1, and it 1s later than the Panegyricus 
(380 z.c.). § 8 of the letter helps to give the probable 
date. Isocrates says that the Lacedaemonians are 
no longer in power (Sparta was defeated at Leuctra 
in 371 B.c.). In 368 8.c Dionysius was again waging 
war with the Carthagmians and at first met with 
success. This would seem to be the time when the 
letter was written. 


* Isocrates refers to this letter in his discourse Jo Phalep 
81. 
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Ei 4 / x > “a 3 X 4 ¥ 
t ev vewtepos Av, ovK dv émioroAny Emeptroyv, 
GAN atros adv cor mAetoas evratba SieréxyOny- 
e -~ 
émetd1) 6 ov Kata Tovs atTovs ypdovous O TE Tis 
WAiKias THs éuts Kaipos Kai TOV ody mpayparwy 

\ 
oupBéepynKkev, GAN éyd® pév mpoameipnxa, Ta de 
/ ~ bd ‘ + ¢€ er > + A > 
mparrecbas viv axpny etAndev, ws oldv 7 eoTW EK 
~ ~ \ 
TOV TapdvTwV, OUTW Got Tretpdoopa SyADoas 7rEpl 
avror. 


2 Oida peév ody bri Tois ovpBovdrcdvew emryerpotar 


] 


ToAwD Stadé€per pur) bia ypappatwr moreicbas TH 
ouvovoiay ad’ atrods mAnowdoavras, ob pdvov Sti 
mept Trav adtav mpayuarwyv pdov adv tis mapav 
4 / ¥ ka > #9 ~ ? 
mpos TapovrTa gpdceev 7H Ot EmvoroAns dSnAwo«ter, 
oud Gri mayres Tots Aeyopevois paGdAdov 7 ois 
VEVpappevois TMLOTEVOVOL, Kal TOV ev Ws elonyn- 
parov, tov 8 ws Tonpdtrwv Tovotyras THY aKpo- 
aow: ert dé apos TovTos év pev Talis auvovciais 
qv ayvonby tT. Tay Acyouevwy 7 py moTevbh, 
X e \ ‘4 ‘ > , 4 
mapwv o Tov Adyov SeEcwv audorépos tovrois 
ernuvvev, ev Sé Tois €matedAopevois Kal yeypap- 
pévois Tv te cupPH Towobrov, ovK EoTw 6 di0pha- 
cw: amdévros yap Tod ypdibayros épnua tod 
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LETTER 1. ISOCRATES SENDS GREETING 
TO DIONYSIUS 


Ir I were younger, I should not be sending you a 
letter, but should myself take ship and converse 
with you there ; but masmuch as it so happens that 
the fruitful period of my life and that of your own 
affairs have not coincided—since I am already spent 
with years, and with you it is the high time for 
action—I shall try to disclose to you my views about 
the situation as well as I can in the circumstances. 

I know, to be sure, that when men essay to give 
advice, it is far preferable that they should come in 
person rather than send a letter, not only because 
it is easier to discuss the same matters face to face 
than to give their views by letter, nor yet because 
all men give greater credence to the spoken rather 
than to the written word, since they listen to the 
former as to practical advice and to the latter as to 
an artistic composition®; but also, in addition to 
these reasons, in personal converse, if anything that 
is said is either not understood or not believed, the 
one who is presenting the arguments, being present, 
can come to the rescue in either case; but when 
written missives are used and any such misconception 
arises, there is no one to correct it, for smce the 


@ In connexion with this, To Philyp 25-26 should be read. 
> Cf. Plato, Phaedrus 275 5. 
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Bonbycovrds éotw. od pay GAX ered) od péd~ 
hets_ atdrdyv éceobar Kpitis, moAdas eAmidas éyw 
paryjocaba: Adyovras yds tT. TOV Sedvprwv Yyoo- 
par yap amdcas adévra oe tas Sucyepeias Tas 
mpoeupnuevas avrais tats mpdfeo. mpoodtew ov 
voor. 

4 Kairor rwés dq pe TOv col mAnoiacdvrwy 
expofety émeyeipyoav, A€yovres ws od Tods per 
koAakevovras Tisds, TOV 5é ovpBovAevdvTwy KaTa- 
gpoveis. eyw dS et pev amedexyounv Tovs Adyous 
TovTous ekeivwy, ToAAny dy jovxyiay elyov: viv & 
ovdels av pe treicetev, ws oldv 7 éori Tocobrov Kal 
Th yoapn Kal Tais mpageor dueveynely, dy Pa Tus 
TOV [Lev pabyrys, Ttav 8 axpoaris, Tav 8° evperns 
yernrat, Kat mayraxobev mpooaydynrat Kal ovA- 
héEqrar, 80 dv ofdy 7 eoriv doxijoat rH atrod 
duadvoway. 

5 “Ennpnv peév obvy eémoré\Aew oor bia radra. 
déyew dé péddlAw epi peydrdwv mpayydrwv Kal 
mept av ovdert Tav CdyTwr akodoat pGAdov 7} col 
mpoojKe. Kat pn vopilé pe mpolduws ovrw ce 
mapaKkadety, va yévn ovyypdpparos axpoaris: od 
yap ovT éya Tuyxaven pidoripws Ovauicetpevos 
Tpos Tas emdeifets ovTE ov AavOdvers npas no 

6 mdnpns av Tv TowvTwv. ampos dé TovTOLs KaKETVO 
maou pavepdov, ort Tots pev emideiEews Seopevois at 
TavnyUpets apuoTTovaw, eKel yap dv Tis ev mei- 
orois THY adrot Suvapw Staomeipeev, Tois dé Sia- 
mpatacbai tr Bovropévors pds totrov diaAexréov, 
Goris rayora pédAAer tas mpdafers émireAciy tds 
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writer is not at hand, the defender is lacking. Never- 
theless, since you are to be the judge in this matter, 
I have great hope that I shall prove to be saying 
something of value, as I think you will disregard all 
the difficulties just mentioned and will direct your 
attention to the matters themselves. 

And yet, certain persons who have been admitted 
to your presence have attempted to frighten me, 
saying that while you honour flatterers, you despise 
those who offer you advice. If I had believed their 
words, I should have remaimed quiet; but as it 15, 
no one could persuade me that it is possible that a 
man should so surpass others m both judgement and 
action, unless he has become a learner, a listener, 
and a discoverer, and has drawn to himself and col- 
lected from every possible source those means whieh, 
will enable him to exercise his own intellectual ability. 

It was for these reasons, then, that I have been 
moved to write you. I intend to speak to you about 
umportant matters, matters about which no hving 
person may more fittingly hear than you And do 
not think that I am earnestly urging you in this way 
that you may become a listener to a rhetorical com- 
position ; for I am not, as it happens, in a mood to 
seek glory through rhetorical show-pieces, nor am 
I unaware that you on your part are sated with such 
offerings Furthermore, one thing is evident to all,’ 
that while our public festivals offer fitting occasions 
to those who want to make an oratorical display (for 
there, in the presence of the greatest numbers, they 
may spread the fame of their eloquence abroad), yet 
those who wish to bring some serious thing to pass 
should address the man who is likely most promptly 
to accomplish in deed that which the word has pro- 
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Tino Tob Adyou SyAwbeloas et pey oby pug revi 
TOV morccy elorpyoupny, mpos rows EeKElvns ™po- 
earéiras tovs Adyous Gy € emotovpny™ ered Ss ene 
THs TOV ‘EM yjvev ceomnpias TapEecKEvacpLas 
BovActew, pos ri? ay Sexacdrepov SuaeyBetry 

[406] 7) mpos Tov mpwrevovTra Tob yévous Kai peylorny 
€xXorra. Sdvapuy ; : 

8 Kai pay odd" Gxaipws pavnodpela PEpynpLevor 
mept TovUrwy. OTe pev Yap AaKedarpovrot THY 
apyny elxov, ov pgdtov Hy emyseAnOivat oot tev 
mrepl TOV TOTFOV TOV HETEpoV, OvdE TOUTOLS evarria 
apatrew dpa Kal Kapyndoviors mroAcpetv emrevor} 
dé Aaxedaspovior ev ovTw mparTovaww aor 
ayamay, qv THY xXwpay Thy abray exwow, 7 8 
HpeTepa mddus nOEeus av abriy gou mrapaoxor 
cuvaywvilopevny, el Tt mparrous wmep Tis ‘EAAd- 
dos ayabdr, mas av trapaméco. KaAdiwy Kaipos Tob 
vov oot TapOvTos ; 

9 Kai ea Govpdons, el pyre Onunyop@v pare 
oTparnyav pyr dAdws Suvdorns av ovTwS ep 
Bpibes atpouas mpaypa Kat duoty emixerpa Toty 
peylorow, Orrép Te Tis ‘EAAdS0s Aéyew Kat Gol 
ovpPovreve. eyw yap Tob ey mparrew tL tay 
Kowday edOds e€€ornv, dv ds 5€ mpopdcets odd av 
Epyov ein pot Adyew, ris Sé mwaietcews THs TaV 


* Cf. To Philip 12-13, for the same sentiment. 
» This statement seems to indicate that the spirit of um- 
versal Hellenism was growing. 
¢ But m To Philip 65 Isocrates, in scathing language, 
ee Dionysius. 
For these sentiments see Jo Philip 81, where Isocrates 
specifically refers to this letter. 
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posed.* No, if I were offering advice to some par- 

ticular state, I should address its leading men, but 

since I have determined to give counsel looking to 

the salvation of all Hellenes, to whom could I more 

appropriately address myself than to him who is the 

foremost of our race® and the possessor of the greatest 
wer ?¢ 

In truth, it will be seen that not inopportunely 
I make mention of these matters. For when the 
Lacedaemonians were in power, it was not easy for 
you to take upon yourself the responsibility for the 
affairs in our region, nor to oppose the Lacedae- 
monians and at the same time fight the Carthaginians. 
But now, when the Lacedaemonians are in such a 
plight that they are content if they can remaim in 
possession of their own land, and when our city would 
gladly join with you as ally m any struggle that you 
should care to make in behalf of the welfare of 
Greece, how could there befall a more favourable 
opportunity than that which now presents itself to 

ou ? 

Do not think it strange? that I, who am not an 
orator who moves public assemblies, nor a leader of 
armies, nor otherwise a man of power, am under- 
taking so difficult an affair and am attempting two 
of the most serious things—to speak on behalf of 
Greece and at the same time to give counsel to you. 
For at the beginning of my career I stood aloof Se 
participation im public affairs (the reasons for this 
would be tedious to relate)? but of that culture 


* Tsocrates states that a weak voice and a lack of assurance 
prevented him from entering upon a public career. These 
disabilities are frequently mentioned by the writer, ¢.g., 
Panath. 9-10; Hpist. 8.7 (ovre yap duwvqv éoyov ixaviy ovre 
roApav); To Philip 81; ¢f. General Introd., Vol. I, p. xix. 
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piev puxp@y Karadpovovons, tay Sé peydAwy 
éduxvetota: meipwpéevys obK dy daveinv dmoipos 

10 yeyevipevos. war’ obdey aroToy, ef TL TOV oup- 
depovrwy ideiy ay paAdov Suvyleiny trav eixR peév 
qmoMrevopevuv, peydrAnv Se ddfav ecidnddrwr. 
dnAd@oopev 8 odK eis avaPoAds, ef Twos dEvot 
Tuyydvoney ovres, GAN éx tay pyOycecbar ped- 
Advrwy 2... 
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which contemns the petty things and attempts to 
achieve the great things I should not be found to 
be entirely destitute. Consequently, 16 would not 
be surprising if I should be better able to see some- 
thing to our advantage than those whose public life 
has been but guesswork, though they have acquired 
great renown. And so, without further delay, but 
from what will presently be said, I shall make it 
clear whether I really am worth listening to. . . . 
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INTRODUCTION 


In the collection of Letters of Isocrates two (Epistles 2 
and 3) are addressed to Philip. 

In Letter 2, Isocrates rebukes King Philip of 
Macedon, recently wounded in fighting. barbarians, 
for lus recklessness in unnecessarily assuming per- 
sonal risks in war. Now Philp was occupied with a 
Thracian war from 342 to 339 s.c. and it is obvious 
from the tone of the letter, and the references to 
the friendly relations between Athens and Philip, 
that the war between Athens and Macedon, declared 
in 340 p.c, had not broken out. Furthermore, in 
§ 20 of the letter, the orator refers to recent relations 
between Philp and the Thessalians which were 
effected in 342 n.c. In consequence, this letter may 
be assigned to the year 342 B.c. % 

After counselling Philip to greater aan in 
warfare, Isocrates appeals for more amicable rela- 
tions between Macedon and Athens, and suggests 
that Philip should lead a common Greek omnes 
against Persia. : 


* Blass gives the end of the er 342 z.c., as does Jebb. 


Mathieu, Jsocrate, Philippe et Letires a Phalappe 39 prefers 
the latter part of 344 8.0, 
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[406] Olda pev ott aravres cidBact wActw yap eyew 
Tois émawovaw % Tots cupBovdAedovaow, GArAws TE 
[407] Kay pr) xehevabels emixerp Tis Tobro Tovely. éya) 
5° el prev pa Kat mpdrepov erdyxavov ou Trapy- 
VEKDS peta TOMAS edvotas, é€ dv eddxers pot Ta 
TMpeTOVTa. pahior’ av savT® mpdrrety, iaws ovo" 
dv viv émeyetpopy dmropaiveobar WEept THY aol 
2 oupBeBnxoray: érev81) oe mpoeAdouny gpovrilet 
Tov o@y mparypdroy Kai Tis TOAEWS EVEKA. THS 
epavrob Kab tov aAAwy “EMijvev, aioyuvOeinv 
dy, ef mepi wev THY ATTov avayKaiwy Patvoipnv cot 
eupBeBovAevKds, tmép b€ tTOv pwdAAov Karemevyov- 
Twv pundéva Adyov mowoipny, Kai Tair’ cidws éxeiva. 
pee drrép Sofns Ovra, Taira 8 barép THs offs cwry- 
pias, is dAvywpety dmacw édo€as Tots dKovoaot 
3 Tas mept cou pnveicas Braognyias. ovdets yap 
coTw, Goris ov KaTéyva) TpoTteTeaTEpov Ge KivOU- 
vevew 7 Baorduccstepov, Kal paMov gor péhew TOV 
wept THY dv8piav érraivoy nH TOV dAwy mpaypdreoy. 
éort 8 optoiws aicypoy mepiordyvrwy tre TAY 
mohepiwv py Stadépovra yevécba tev aAAwy, 





& Cf. Epist. 9. 6. 
» A reference to the orator’s discourse To Philip (Gf. 
Vol. I, pp. 244 ff, L.C.L.). 
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I xnow that all men are accustomed to be more 
grateful to those who praise them than to those who 
give them counsel,’ especially if one offers hus advice 
unbidden And if I had not on a former occasion > 
given you with most kindly intent such counsel as 
I believed would lead to a course of action worthy of 
one in your position, perhaps even now I should not 
be undertaking to declare my view conceming what 
has happened to you But since I then did decide 
to concern myself with your affairs, in the interests 
of my own state and of the other Greeks as well, I 
should be ashamed if, when comparative ly ummport- 
ant things were the issue, I am known to have offered 
you advice, yet now I should have nothmg to say 
concerning more urgent matters, particularly since I 
realize that m the former case your reputation alone 
was at stake, whereas at present it is your personal 
safety, which you have been thought to esteem too 
lightly by all who heard the abusive reproaches 
directed against you In truththereis no one who 
has not condemned you as being more reckless in as- 
suming nsks than is becoming to a lang, and as caring 
more for men’s praise of your courage than for the 
general welfare Foritis equall-y disgraceful, when 
your enemies threaten on every side, mot to prove 
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pn depsds TE oupamecovons avayKns abrov euBareiv 
eis Totovrous aydvas, év ols karopfaicas pev oddey 
dy oba. eyo. Starrempaypevos, TedevTyoas S€ TOV 

tov amracay ay Thy umdpxovoay eddalpoviay ouv- 

4 aveides. yph S€ ph Kadds dadoas drrodapBavew 
Tas ev Tois mroA€pow TeAeuTAS, GAAa Tas pev taép 
Ths marpisos Kal Tv yovéwy Kat Tv Taidwyv 
emaivey aéias, Tas be raird re Tavra PrAanrotoas 
Kal tas mpdfeis tas ampdrepov KarwpSwpévas 
KaTappuTarvovoas aioypas vopilen Kal evyew 
ws airias moAAfjs adokias yuyvopevas. 

5 ‘Hyodpac 5€ cou ouppepev papeio bas TOS TroAets, 
ov TpOrrov Siorxobar Ta TEpt Tos Tmohepovs. a7ra~ 
oar yap, éray orpatTomedov EKTEMT WOW, cieiPace 
76 Kowov Kat TO BovAevodpevov Urép THV eveoTa~ 
Tey els dopdAevay kabrordvas: 510 57) oupBaiver pa 
pas droxias cupsmrecotons avnphola. Kal Thy 
Siva abray, add mrohAds drropepely dvvacbat 

pas Kal mdi abras €k Tovrwyv dvahapBevewv. 

66 Kat ge de? oxomely, Kat pndev peilov dyaboy THis 
owrnpias drrohapeBavery, iva Kab Tas vixas Tas 
ovpPavotoas Kara Tpotrov Sous Kal Tas druxias 

[108] tds’ ouprimrovcas emravopboty Suv.’ toots © ay 
Kal Aaxedarpovious qept THS TeV _Bacthéwy ou 
Typias moAAnv empedcvay TOLOUPLEVOUS Kal Tovs 
évdofotdrous ta&v moditav dvAakas attav Kab- 


1 nat tds . . . Sdvy is added by I’: Blass omits, as does 





* The many wounds suffered in battle by Philip are vividly 
related by Demosthenes, De Corona 67. 
> The sentiment is a commonplace in early Greek elegiac 
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TO PHILIP, I. 3-6 


yourself superior to all the rest, and, when no urgent 
need. has arisen, to hurl yourself into combats of such 
a kind that, if you succeeded, you would have accom- 

ished nothing of importance, but if you lost your 
hife, you would have destroyed all your present good 
fortune. Not every death in war must be regarded 
as honourable; on the contrary, although when death 
is incurred for fatherland, for parents, and for children 
1t is worthy of praise,” yet when it brings harm to 
all of these and tarnishes the brilliance of past suc- 
cesses, it should be thought disgraceful and should 
be avoided as bemg the cause of great discredht. 

I think that you would profitably unitate the 
fashion in which our city-states conduct the business 
of warfare. They all are accustomed, when they send 
forth an army, to take measures toe seoure the safety 
of the government and of the authority which is to 
decide what is to be done in the,emergency In 
consequence, if a single muischance befalls, their 
power is not also wholly destroyed ; on the contrary, 
they can sustain many misfortunes and again recover 
their strength This principle you, too should take 
into consideration, and consider no blessing more 
important than your safety, m order that you may 
not only duly make use of the victories which may 
be yours but also may rettify' the mischances that 
may befall you. You might observe that the Lace- 
daemonians also are extremely solicitous for the 
safety of thew kings,° and appoint the most distin- 
guished of the citizens as their bodyguards, and that 


pose: of. the fragments of the verse of Callinus and 
yrtaeus. i 

¢ For this example see Isocrates, On the Peace 143 and 
To Philip 80. fies 
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lorayras, ols aeaxee WOVEGTIY EKELPOUS tehevrijoavras 

7] arepudely ) TAs doniBas GrroBarety. adAd pry ot 
exetvd. Ge AéAnbey & BépEn re To xaraBovidoa- 
cba, tods “EMgvas Bovdndevrt Kad Kipp 7G rijs 
Baotrelas dypioPyrycavre ouverecev. 6 jLev yap 
THAKatTats qrTais Kal ovppopais TEPLTETEY, 
HAixas obdeis oldev a&Aous yevopevas, Sia. TO TeEpt- 
TOUFOHL Thy atrod boxy THY re Baotretav Kar- 
éaxe Kal toils trawl Tots abrob TApeOWKE KAL Thy 
"Aciay otra Supenoe OTE pndev HTTOV avTHV 

g elvas poBepay Tots "EAAgow 7] wWporepov- Kopos 
dé yuctoas amacay Thy Baowrews duvapuy Kad 
Kparioas dy Tov Tpayparay, et pr) dia THY av- 
rol mpomeéreay, ov jLovoy oarov ameorepnce 
THALKAUTHS Suvaoreias, GAG Kal TOUS ovvaronou- 
Ojoavras els Tas eoxdras oupdopas Karéornoey. 
Eyoups e ay Tropadn bets eitrely ot t peydAwy OTPaTo- 
Tédwr tyemdves yevduevor Sia TO Tpodtadbaphras 
Todds pupiddas adrots ovvarrwAecay. 

9 *Qy evOupovpevov XPT) p27) Topay THY dvb play 7H 
per” dvotas aAoyicrov Kal pidortpias dicaipou 
yeyvoperny, pode ToMdy Kivdvvav idiwy drap-~ 
xovrev Tats povapxioss érépous add€ous Kal oTpa- 
TiwaTiKoUs air mpooeteupionew, pnd dyudrdoba 
tois 7 Biov Svoruyois amaAAaynvat Bovropevots 7 
psobopopas evexa petLovos eixi rods Kiwdutvous 

10 TpOoarpovpevors, pnd” émBopeiv TowadTns b6&ns, As 

o Kat Tay “EAjrev rat tev BapBdpey Toy- 
xdvovow, aa TAs THALKavTNS TO pEvyeDos, av 
pdvos ay Trav viv OvTwY xrjcactat Suv beins: pd 
ayamavy iow tas tora’ras dperds @v Kat ois 


® Of. To Phalap 90. 
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TO PHILIP, 1 6-10 


for them it is a greater disgrace to suffer the kings 
to meet death than to throw away their shields. 
And surely you are not unaware of what happened 
to Xerxes when he wished to enslave the Greeks and 
to Cyrus when he laid claim to the kingdom. Thus 
Xerxes, although he had suffered defeats and calami- 
ties of such magnitude the like of which have never 
been known to befall other kings, because he pre- 
served his life, not only retained his throne and 
handed it over to his children, but also so administered 
Asia that it was no less formidable to the Greeks than 
before. Cyrus, however, after he had conquered all 
the military might of the king, would have gamed 
mastery of the throne had it not been for his rash- 
ness,? which caused him not only to forfeit that 
mighty empire, but brought his followers into ex- 
treme danger. And I could mention very many 
men wha, becoming commanders of great armies, 
because they were slain before they need have died, 
brought destruction at the same time upon countless 
numbers of their followers : | 

Bearing these examples in mind, you should not 
honour that courage which accompanies heedless 
folly and unseasonable ambition, nor, when so many 
hazards which are inherent 1m monarchy are at hand, 
should you devise for yourself still others that bring 
no glory and belong to the common soldier ; nor 
should you vie with those who wish to escape from 
an unhappy existence or who rashly incur danger in 
the hope of a higher wage; nor should you desire 
‘such glory as many, both Greeks and barbarians, ' 
obtain, but rather that exalted renown which you 
alone of living men could win. Nor should you be 
enamoured, of such virtues as even ignoble men share, 
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pobrors: ‘péréorw, GAN éxeivas' bv obdeis Ge movin 
11 pos Koweviiceev- pnde wrovetobas TohEpLous add€ous 
Kat xarcrots, Sov evripous, Kae padiavs, pnd && 
Sy TOs pev oixetordrous cis: Abas Kai, dpovridas 
KATOGTHGELS, Tovs 3° exSpods ey edict: ' peydAaus 
[409] orjoets, olas xat viv adtois’ mapeoXes” aAAa Ta 
Papo, mpos ots viv trohepets, € ert TOOOtTOV 
ebprévet cov Kparety, Goov ev aodaieia xara 
orioa Thy cavToo xdipav, rév 8é Baowréa Tov" viv 
peyav Mpooayopevdpievov KaTaAverv emixXerpyoeis, 
(a THY TE GavToo bdfay pail woujons Kal Tots 
naw bwrodelfns apos Oy xpy wodepetvy. 

12 Hpé moAos & dy érovjodunu émoreiAat cot 
Tabra mpd THs orparcias, i” ef pev ereiaOys, pr) 
tydixotrqa Kivdtve Teptéreces, et 8 Hrioryoas, 

py ovpBovhevety eddxouv ratra Tots 70m did. TO 
mdBos UT0 TAVTWY eyVWOLEVOLS, ahd TO ovpBepn- 
Kos _euapruper Tous Adyous cpbds exew tovs tm’ 
éuod mepi atta@v <ipnpevovs. 

13 IloAAa 8 Eywr ecizety 1a rH Tod mpdyparos 
gvow mavcopat éywv olua yap Kat oé Kal 
TOY Eraipwv rods omovdaioTtarous padiws omd0 
dv BodrAnobe mpoobjcew Tots etpnevois. apos 8é 
TovToIs poBodpat THY dcaupiay® kal yap yov Kara, 
peukpov mpotdry éAabov epaurov obK eis emaroAgs 
ouppeTpiay aan’ eis Adyou pijcos eoxeias. 

14 O8 phy GAXd Kaimep TovTav obrws exdvTaw ob 


| 2 Baowéa rév is added by Blass: ef. Epist. 3. 5. 





'@ The Persians, of course, are meant. 


TO PHILIP, I. 10-14 


but only of -those of which no base person may 
partake; nor wage inglorious and difficult wars when 
honourable and easy ones are possible, nor those 
which will cause grief and anxiety to your closest 
friends and arouse great hope in your enemies, as 
even now you have done. Nay, as to the barbarians 
with whom you are now waging war, it will suffice 
you to gain the mastery over them only so far as to 
secure the safety of your own territory, but the king 
who is now called Great you will attempt to over- 
throw, that you may both enhance your own renown 
and may point ‘out to the Greek world who the 
enemy is against whom they should wage war.* 

I should have greatly preferred to send you this 
letter before your campaign in order that, had you 
heeded my advice, you might not have incurred: so 
great danger, or if you had rejected it, I should not 
now seem to be advising that same caution which 
has already, because of the wound you received, been 
approved by all; but, mstead, your misfortune would 
be bearing witness to the truth of what I had said 
about the matter. 

Although I have much more to say, because of 
the nature of the subject, I will cease ; for I think 
that you and the ablest® of your companions will 
readily add as much as you wish to what I have said. 
Besides, I fear my advice may be opportune} for 
even now [ have unawares gradually dnfted beyond ° 
the due proportions of a letter and run into a lengthy 
discourse. ae 

Nevertheless, although this is the case, I must not 


> Cf. To Philip 19 for the same expression 
. ¢ The same nauthcal figure is found in dAreop. 18 and 
Antid. 268. 
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mepodermr€ov €orl Ta ‘qWepi Tis Trohews, aAAG 
weiparéov Trapaxadéoae oe TpOS | THY olxevsTyra 
Kal riv xphow avris. oto yap modhods elvas 
rods dnayyedovras OL Aéyovras ov HAvov ra, dvo- 
xepéorara Ta wept ood map" myety cipnpEevony, ad 
Kat map” avr ay mpooriBevras~ ois 08K etkos 7 pod 
15 éxelv TOV voov. Kat yap av dromov mowoins EL TOV 


pev ‘OFPLOV FOV TPETEpOV peyous 6 OTe pabdiws meiBeran 


Tots SuaBdiMovor, auras dé paivoro moaredcov Tots 
THY TEXYHY Tavrny €yovou, Kal }41) yeyvadorors ws 
dowmep dv mv amoAw evaywyorépay bro TAY 
TUYOVTWY oboay dnopaivwcs, rocovT@ paAddy oor 
ouppepovTes €xoucay aurhy eniSexviovow. <i 
yap of pndev ayobov: oloi T OVTES TroLACAL Svampar- 
rovTat Tots Adyous 6 Oo Tt ay  Bovdnbaaw, } mou oe 
ye mpoonKer TOV mreior’ av epyep Suvdpevov ev- 
Epyer fon pndevos dmoruxety Trap” pa. 
16 “Hyodpau dé Setv ™pos pev Tous mKpds THs 
TOAEWS Hp@v KaTnyopodyras éxeivous avrurdr 
[410] reobau Tous TavTa. Tavovre’ elvat® Aéyovras Kat 
TOUS [ATE petlov pen? édarrov abrHy Oi Kevan 
doKOVTAs* eye S° ovdey dv elzroup Towobrov 
aicxurdeiny yap av, e Tav addrwy pnde Tovs Deods 
dvapapryTous elvar vopslovrey adres ToApdny 
Aéyeww, as ovdev mame y mods 7 Typeay memdn pe 
17 Ankev. ov pny GAN’ exety’ exe Trept avTHS e€lmrety, 
Ort Xpnouuorepav ouK ay eupous TaBTAS ovTe Tois 
now ore Tois cots mpdypacu: @ pddora 
WpoceKTéov TOV voov éoTiv. ov yap [LOvov ovr- 


t mdvra tavayrt’ elvat Capps, followmg Corais: mdyra re 
Tair’ eiva: (TE) 1s read by B. ass, although he thinks it cor- 
rupt: Post suggests rods omdwd re ratr’ eva. 
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TO PHILIP, I. 14-17 


omit discussion of the affairs of the city of Athens ; 
on the contrary, I must try to urge you to cultivate 
friendly relations and intimacy with her. For I 
think there are many who report to you and tell you 
not only the most disparaging of the things said of 
you among us, but also add their own inventions ; 
but it is not reasonable for you to pay any attention 
to these persons. For you would in fact be acting 
inconsistently if you should find fault with our people 
for lending a ready ear to your calummiators, but 
yourself should be found giving credence to those 
who practise this art and should not perceive that 
the more easily influenced by nobodies such persons 
declare our city to be, the better suited to your ends 
they prove 1t. For if those who are powerless to be 
of any service to Athens can accomplish by. words 
alone what they wish, surely it is right to expect 
that you, who are able in very deed to confer upon 
her the greatest benefits, would not fail to gain from 
us anything whatever. 

To the bitter accusers of our city I think I should 
place in contrast those who say that the very opposite 
is true, that is, those who assert that she has done no 
wrong at all, whether great or small. For my part, 
IE would not make any such claim ; for I should be 
ashamed if, while men in general do not regard even 
the gods as blameless, I should dare to affirm that 
our city had never transgressed at all* Neverthe- 
less, this I can say of Athens—that you could not 
find a city more useful to all the Greeks and to your 
enterprises ; and to this fact you should give your 
special attention For not only as your ally would 


@ This statement 1s repeated in Panath 64, where Isocrates 
says of it, ‘“‘ as I have already said in another place.” 
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avyermel opevn plyvour’ ay airia oat Today ayabaw, 
18 GHG ‘Kat prducds exew Soxobca pOvoy" Tous TE 
yap o vm6 gol viv ovras pov ay Karéxots, et as 
depiay exotey amootpopyy, THv te PapBapwy ots 
BovAnbeins Cdrrov dy Karaorpépato. Kaitow ms 
od xp7 mpoldpws dpéyecOa: rhs towadrys edvoias, 
dev ob pdvay THy tmrdpyovoay apynv daoda~ 
Ads Kabéfeis, GAAG Kal modAny érdépay axiwdtvws 
19 TpooKTHTEs ; Davpdlos & dco ra&v ras Suvdpets 
éyovrwy Ta pep Toy Eevirevopevav orparomeda 
paobodvras Kat Xpipare mora Samavaor, avv~ 
ewdores ort aAEtous | potenne ay meorevadyrony, 
asrois 7} odowKe, my 88 adh. THY ryducadrny 
duvapiy iKeKTHULEDHY ph welpwrTa. Oepamedvew, 7 
Kat piay éxdorny tov wodewy Kai odpuracay THY 
20 “EAAdSa ‘moAAaKis 78n céowKev. evOvpot 8 éri 
moAdots KaAdds’ BeBovretabar Soxeis Gru Sixaitus 
Kéxpyoat Oerradois Kat cupdepdvras éxeivois, 
avipaow obdk edpeTaxetpiorois, aAAG peyadoddyos 
Kat oTaaews peoTois. xpi TOWvv Kat TEpt Huds 
weppicvar yiyvesBai oe rowdroy, émordyevov Gri 
THY pev yopay Werraroi, thy dé Svvapw pets 
Guopéy oot TUyYavomev ExovTes, Nv €k TavTos TPd~ 
21 mov Cire. mpocayayecbat. Trond yap KaMioy €ors 
Tas edvoias Tas TOV Td Accov aipeiv 7 70 Teixn. To 
pev yap toiatra Ta&y Epywv od povov exer pldvov, 
GAAG Kal Té&v ToLovTwY THY aiTiay Tols oTpaTo- 
wédots avaribdacw> Hv Sé Tas oixedrnTas Kal 


« Cf. To Philip 129, where three examples are given— 
Marathon, Salamis, and Cnidus. 
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TO PHILIP, I~ 17-21 


she bring about many advantages to you, but even 
if she merely was believed to be on friendly terms 
with you. For you might then more easily keep in 
subjection those who are now under your sway, if 
they should have no refuge, and of the barbarians 
you could more quickly conquer any you should wish. 
Yet 1s there any reason why you should not eagerly 
grasp at a relationship of goodwill such that you 
will hold securely not only your present dominion, 
but also without risk acquire another great one? I 
marvel that so many who maintain great forces hure 
mercenary armies and expend so much money on 
them, although they know that such help has been 
the cause of greater injury than of salvation to those 
who relied upon them, and have made no effort to 
gain the friendship of a city which possesses such 
power that it has ere now often saved every Hellenic 
state and indeed all Greece.* Consider, too, that to 
many you appear to have been well advised because 
your treatment of the Thessalians ® has been just and 
advantageous to them, although they are a people 
not easy to handle, but high-spmted and seditious. 
You should, therefore, endeavour to show yourself 
equally prudent towards us also, knowing as you do 
that, while the Thessalians have the territory next 
to you, 1t is we who are next to you in strength and 
influence, and that is what you should seek in every 
way to win for yourself. For it is a much greater 
glory to capture the goodwill of cities than their 
walls °; for achievements lke the latter not only en- 
gender ill-will, but men attribute the credit for them 
to your armies ; yet if you are able to win friend- 


> Cf. To Philip 20. 
¢ For this sentiment cf. To Philip 68. 
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Fas eurolas eriooctan dumm Fis, anavres THY ony 


Rrrinea he erawvegovTas. 
' Aucatws 8 dv, wow moredors ols elpnxa mept rhs 
[41 ; qodews: havicopat yap otre xodaxevew adtny év 
fois Adyos eifiapévos, GAAG TAciora mdvTwv emt- 
TeTLynkas, obT Ed Tapa Tots ToAAOis Kat trois eich} 
dokwdLovg PEpopevos, aAN’ dyvoovpievos ba’ av- 
Tov Kal Plovovpevos domep av. aay ToootTor 
duaddpopev, Gre mpds aé pev Sia THY Sdvapw Kat 
Thy ‘ebdaspoviay ovrws Exoust, mpos 8 ene, dt674 
‘apdorrovodpas +6 BéArtov abr&v dpovety Kai metous 
dpGow pot SiahéyeoPar BovAopevous nH odiow 

23 aukrois. "Povopny 8° dv pet dpoiws padsoy elvas 
riw SdEav Hv éxopev map” adrois duadetyew. viv 
Sé ob pev od yarerds, Rv BovrAnOfs, adbriv diadv- 
gets, epot 8 dvayen Kal dia TO yipas Kat de’ dAAa 
TONG oTépyew Tots Trapotat. 

24 Ovdx of8’ 6 rt Sei mAciw Adyew whi TocodTor, 
67s KaAdv éeort tiv Bactrciay Kai rHY eddaspoviay 
Thy wmrdpyovcay tyly mapaxarabécba. TH TaV 
“EdAyjvev edvoia. 


TO PHILIP, I. 21-24 


ships and goodwill, all will praise the wisdom shown 
by you. 

You may well believe me in what I have said con- 
cerning Athens; for you will find that I have not 
been accustomed to flatter her in my discourses ; 
on the contrary, more than anyone else I have 
censured her*; nor am I highly esteemed by the 
masses or by those who form their opinions offhand, 
but, like yourself, I am misunderstood and disliked 
by them. But we are dissimilar in this, that they 
are thus disposed toward you because of your power 
and prosperity, but toward me because I lay claim 
to a wisdom greater than thew own, and they see 
that more people wish to converse with me than 
with themselves. I could wish that it were equally 
easy for us both to dispel the prejudice in which we 
are held by these; but as it is, you will put an end 
to it without difficulty if you wish, but I must be 
content with the standing I now have because of my 
old age and for many other reasons. 

I know not what more I need to say, except this 
only—that it will be a fine thmg for you to entrust 
your royal power and your existing prosperity into 
the keeping of the goodwill of the Hellenic race. 


@ For example, mn his On the Peace 13-14, and in other 
sections of that discourse. 
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LETTER 3. TO PHILIP, Il 


INTRODUCTION 


Tuts short letter to Philip was written in the autumn 
of 338 B.c, not long after the Athenian defeat at 
Chaeronea. Isocrates was ninety-eight years of age, 
in feeble health, and died shortly thereafter. It is 
the latest of all his extant writings 

Again the orator urges Philip, with a united Hellas, 
to undertake a military expedition against Asia and 
the Persians, a theme dear to his heart and already 
expounded at length in the Panegyricus (380 3.0.) 
and in his discourse To Phslip (346 3 c ). 

The authenticity of this letter has been questioned, 
on insufficient grounds, by some scholars* It is 
accepted by Blass, Jebb, and Mathieu. 


* ¢.9., Wilamowitz, A. Schaefer, and K Munscher. For 
a recent and complete discussion see L. F. Smuth, The 
Genuineness of the Ninth and Third Letters of Isocrates 
(1940). See also the General Introd. to the Letters. 
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[411] "Eya Suche Onv pev Kat mpos ’Avrimarpov sept 
Te TéY TH monet Kat Trav got ovppepovrwy eap- 
KouvTus, ws epaurov Enesfov, jBovdnOny dé Kal 
mos oe ypaas mept dv pot SoKxet ampaKreov elvat 
peta THY cipyvay, mopamAjova pev tots ev TO 
Adyu yeypappevors, moAd o éxeivwy ouvropwrepa. 

2 Kar’ exelvoy jLev yap TOV Lpovov ouveBovAcvov 
as xe? diaddatavrd oe Thy modu Thy TET Epav 
Kal TH Aakedapovio Kat TH OnBaiev Kat T1V 
“Apyeteov <is opdvovay KaTaorhoat TOUS “EM yvas, 
WVOUVLEVOS, dy Tas mpoeoTwoas moves Tetons OVTW 
ppovely, Taxéws Kal TOS das _érraxohovijcerw. 

[412] Tore Hey otv aAdos Hv Kates, viv d€ ovpBepnke 
pnKers dely metDew- ova yap TOV aydva TOV yeyern~ 
pevov HVvAYKAOLEVOL aavres clow 0 povely Kal 
ToUTwY emBupetv av brovootat GE BovAcobar 
mparrew Kal A€yew, ws Set mavoap.evous Ths 
pavias Kal THs mAcovegias, qv €owotvto ampos 
aAAjAous, eis THY "Aciav tov méAeuov é€eveyKety. 

3 Kal moAAoi cruvbdvortar Tap euod wérepov éyw oot 

? Antipater, to whom Letter 4 1s addressed, trusted 
minister of Philip, had been the Macedonian envoy to 


Athens for the Peace of Philocrates (346 3.c.) and was again 


in Athens in connexion with peace prelimimaries after 
Chaeronea. 
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LETTER 3. TO PHILIP, II 


I wave discussed with Antipater * the course which 
is expedient for our city and for you, at sufficient 
length, I am convinced; but I wished to write to 
you also regarding the action which I think should 
be taken after the conclusion of peace, and while 
this advice is similar to that in my discourse,” it is, 
however, expressed much more concisely. 

At that time, you recall, I counselled you that, 
after you had reconciled our city with Sparta, Thebes, 
and Argos, you should bring all the Greeks into con- 
cord, as I was of opinion that if you should persuade 
the principal cities to be favourably inclined to such 
a course, the others also would quickly follow. At 
that time, however, the state of affairs was different, 
and now it has come to pass that the need of per- 
suasion no longer exists; for on account of the 
battle * which has taken place, all are compelled to 
be prudent and to desire that which they surmise 
you wish to do and to say, namely, that they must 
desist from the madness and the spirit of aggrandize- 
ment, which they were wont to display m their 
relations with each other, and must carry the war 
into Asia. Many inquire of me whether I advised 


t To Philep, written in 346 Bc. 


¢ The battle of Chaeronea, autumn of 338 z.c., where the 
Athenian army was crushed by the phalanxes of Macedon. 
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TApPHVES. mrovetobat THY oTpareiay THY emi TOvs 
> 
BapBdpous q Goo Svavonbevros ouvelrov" éya 6 
odK €idépyas pev Pypt TO capes, ov yap ouyyeyerij- 
oGai got mporepov, ov pay aAN oleoPar GE pev 
eyvkévat mept TrovTwv, ene 5é cuvetpyKévar Tats 
cals émibupias. Tatra 8° dxovovres éd€ovTd Lov 
> A ~ 
mdvres mapakeAcvecGai cot Kat mpoTpémew emt Trav 
altay rovrwy pévew, ws ovdémor’ ay yevowevwv 
wv f ca ” 3 > r / “~ 
ovre KaAdiovey Epywy ovr wohedktuwrépwrv Tots 
“EMqow otr ey Kaip@ paMov mpaxOnoopeva. 

4 Ei pev ody elxov Thy abryy Sivapuy Hvrrep mpo- 
TEpoy, Kal [Ly TavTaracw Hv direipnkes, ovK ay 
be emotoAis Sucdeyouny, aha. Tapa adros TaAp- 
cbfvvov dy o¢€ Kat mapexddouy emi Tas mpag eis 
Tavtas. viv d° ais Svvapias TapaKercvopat cot pa 
KarapeAjoa, tovrwyv, mplv av rédos emlys abrois. 
” x ‘ | ¥ and + 3 ? »” 
€ort 5é mpos prev GAdo ru THy Gvrwv amAnorws Exew 
od Kaddv, ai yap perpidrntes Tapa Tots troAXois 

50 ~ id s la oY ~ > ~ 
evdokyotan, Sd&ns dé peydAns Kat Kadfs émbvpety 
Kat pndéror éurimAacbat mpoojKe Tots 7oAD T&v 
CNA ”~ ¢ 4 / € ” 

5 dAAwy SueveyKotow- Gmep col ovpBEeBnKevr. Hyob 
dé To” Lew avuTépBAnrov airy Kal rdv col 
menpaypevwy aéiav, Grav tovs pev BapBdpovs 
3 f £ 4 ~ ef % “~ A 
avayKkaons <iAwrevew tots “EAAnot aAjv ray ool 

, b! \ 4 \ ~ / 
ovvaywricaevwy, Tov dé Pactréa Tov viv péyav 
™pocayopevdpevov Trounons TovrTo mparrew 6 Tt av 

a 
av mpooTaTTyns. ovdev yap eorat Aowrov Ere TAnV 
Gedy yevéobar. raira 5é Karepydoacba: modv 





* Isocrates was 98 years of age at this time and died soon 
after writing this letter. 
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ta 


paov €oTw ék Tov TrapovToy a mpoeAeiy emt TH 
Odvapay Kal TI Sdfay 7 hv viv €xes, ek THs Bact 
Acias THs ef dpyyis opty brrapedons. 

Xapey O° EX” Te VIPL TAUTHY povny, ort mpo- 
nyayey eis Tobr6 pLov TOV Biov, aol a véos av 
Sevoodpny Kat ypadew € érrexetpouv ev TE TH Travy 
YUpic@ Ady Kal T@ pos oe meppbevte, Tatra viv 
Td ae vitey yuyvopeve. dud. TOV addy EdopO mpakewr, 
& edmilw yerioeobar. 


6 
[413] 





* The same statement is found in Jo Philip 115. 

’ The Panegyricus was publshed in 380. B.c. Isocrates 
was then 56 years of age, but had begun its composition 
many years before. 


TO PHILIP, II. 5-6 


plish all this from your present status is much easier 
for you than it was for you to advance to the power 
and renown you now possess from the kingship which 
you had in the beginning ¢ 

I am grateful to my old age for this reason alone, 
because it has prolonged my life to this moment, 
so that the dreams of my youth, which I attempted 
to commit to writing both m my Panegyricus ® and in 
the discourse which was sent to you, I am now seeing 
in part already coming to fulfilment through your 
achievements and in part I have hopes of thei future 
realization ¢ 


¢ See General Introd., Vol. I, p. x. 
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LETTER 4. TO ANTIPATER 


INTRODUCTION 


Tuts is the most informal and personal of the Letters 
of Isocrates. It is a letter of recommendation to 
Antipater,? regent of Macedonia in Philip’s absence, 
whose acquaintance Isocrates had made in Athens 
on the several occasions when Antipater had been 
sent as Macedonian envoy. 

The letter is written on behalf of a certain Diodotus, 
a. pupil of Isocrates, and for the son of Diodotus, who 
are not known otherwise. The protection and favour 
of Antipater are solicited and the good character, 
frankness, and usefulness of Diodotus are emphasized. 

The authenticity of the letter has been challenged, 
without good reason, on stylistic grounds, because 
of its mformality and the occurrence of a few rare 
and colloquial words and expressions. That the 
letter is genuine is maintained by Blass, Jebb, 
Drerup, and Mathieu.° 

The date 1s indicated in the first sentence—“ now 
when we are at war with you ”—as being soon after 
the renewal of war between Philip and Athens in 
340, or 339 BC, 


. , See Epist. 3. 1, note. 
6.9 » Auyupdirarov 8 4, see note), owpdriov (“‘ poor body ” 
§ an and érra atvy (§ 1 


¢ Cf. General Intend. to the Letters, Vol. IIT, L.C.L. 
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[413] "Eyo, Kalzrep émuKwvovvou map jy ovTos els 
Maxedoviav Tepe emarodyy, ov pdvov viv OTE 
Trodepodpev pos bps, GAAG Kal THs etpivns ovens, 
ouws ypaa. mpos cé mpoewhouny Tept Awodorov, 
dikaov elvat vopi wy amavras pev mépt mohAod 
Troviobas TOUS epauTe meniAnovaxoras KQL vyeyern- 
pevous afiovs 7 Hav, ody HKwora dé ToOTov Kal bia 
TI edvolay THY Els pas Kat Sea THY d.AAqv em 

2eixeray. partora pev oty 7BovAdpny av abrov 
ovorabivat gow ou pay: emer) dé bv eTepwv 
EVTETUXTIKE got, Aotrov ori Hor paprupioas mept 
avrod Kal BeBarBoar | THY yeyernperny avTEé) TpOS 
oé yOow. €uol yap moMay Kal mayroSamév 
ouyyeyernpevey avopav Kat dd6€as evi peydAas 
EXOVTEOV, TOV [Lev d\Mwwv a daravrov of ev TIVES mept 
aurov Tov Adyov, ot bé mepi To SiavonOivar Kat 
mpafa. detvol yeydvacw, ot 8 éni péev tot Biov 
cwdpoves Kal yaptevres, mpos 5€é Tas dAAas yproets 
3 xat dvaywyas advets maytdracw: odros 8 ovTws 
* War between Athens and Macedon had recommenced 
in 340 B.c. 
* This Diodotus 1s otherwise unknown. 
* For Isocrates’ pupils, who became famous, see General 


Introd., Vol. I, p. xxix, L.C.L. Some of these were the 
orators Isaeus, Lycurgus, and Hypereides, the historians 
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LETTER 4. TO ANTIPATER 


ALTHOUGH it 1s dangerous for us here in Athens to 
send a letter to Macedonia, not only now when we 
are at war with you,* but even in time of peace, 
nevertheless I have decided to write to you concern- 
ing Diodotus,? as I think 1t only nght to esteem highly 
all those who have been my pupils and who have 
shown themselves worthy disciples, and not the least 
among them this man both because of his devotion 
to me and of the general probity of his character. 
I wish that if possible I might have been the means 
of his introduction to you; since, however, he has 
already met you through the kindness of others, it 
remains for me to give my testimony concerning him 
and to strengthen the acquaimtance which he already 
has with you For although many men of various 
countries have been my pupils* and some of these 
are of great repute, and while of all the others 
some have proved to be distinguished for eloquence 
alone, and others in intellect and in practical affairs, 
‘and still others have deed been men of sobriety 
of hfe and cultivated tastes, but for general useful- 
ness in the practical affairs of hfe utterly devoid of 
natural ability, yet Diodotus has been endowed with 


Ephorus and Theopompus, the philosopher Speusippus, and 
the statesman and general Timotheus; in Antid. 93-94 
Isocrates himself gives a list of his first students 
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evdppoorov Thy dvcw écynkev wor ev amact Tots 
eipnevows TeAetoraros elvat. 
Kat ratr’? otk dv eroAeoy déyew, € HH vip 
axpiBeordrav Tretpav avros 7 elyov adrob Kat 
[414] ge AqppeoBat mpoaedoKa, | Th pLeV GUTOV Xpdpevov 
4 air, ra 5é Kal mapa Tov Ddwv r&v éumetpew 
atrod zuvbavépevov, dv obdels GoTis oBK GV 6LO- 
oyyjoeev, ei pr Aiav ein POovepds, Kat eizeiv 
kai BovAetcacba. pundevds Hrrov adrov dvvacbas 
Kat Stxasdtarov Kal awdpovéorarov elvas Kat 
ypnpdtwy éyxparéorarov, ers dé ovvnpepedoat 
Kal ovpPidvar mdvrwv ydtorov Kat Avyupdrarov, 
mpos d5é€ Tovrows mAcioTHy Exew Tappyoiav, ody 
hv ov mpooyier, aAAd THY elkdreus av peyeorov 
yuyvoperny onpetov Tis etvoias Ths mmpos Tovs 
5 gidous: iy TOV SuvaoTay ot pev aELoXpewy TOV 
6yKov Tov THs puyiis exyovres TYyL@ow ws xpN- 
cin ovoav, ot 8 dobevéorepot tas puceis Svres 
H Kara Tas brapyovaas eLovoias ducxepaivovew, 
Ws wv ov mpoapotyra ti movety Bralowevnv ad- 
tous, ovK elddtes ws of pdAtoTra mepit Tob oup- 
dépovros avriréyew roduavres, odtow mAEeiorny 
efovotav adrois tot mpatrew & BovdAovras mrapa- 
6 oxevdlovow. cikos yap dia ev Tos del mpos Hdo~ 
viv A€yew mpoatpovjpévous ody OTTwWs TAS Povapyias 
duvacbat Svapéver, at moddovs tods dvayKaious 
eféAkovrat Kwdvvous, aAX’ od6€ Tas ToNTeias, al 
peta mdAciovos acdadeias eiai, da 5é Tovs én 








* Avyupds in this sense is unusual; it usually refers to the 
voice. 
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TO ANTIPATER, 3-6 


a nature so well balanced that in all the attributes 
I have named he is quite perfect. 

All this I should not dare to say of him if I did not 
possess the most precise knowledge of him gained 
by experience, and if I were not anticipating that 
you would gain the same, partly through your own 
association with him and partly from the testimony 
of his acquaintances, of whom there is no one who 
would not agree, unless he be exceedingly envious, 
that Diodotus 1s inferior to none in eloquence and 
counsel, and that he is very honest, temperate, and 
self-controlled m respect to money; nay more, to 
spend the day with and to live with he is a most 
charming and agreeable* companion. In addition 
to these good qualhties he possesses frankness in 
the highest degree, not that outspokenness wluch 
is objectionable, but that which would nghtly be 
regarded as the surest indication of devotion to his 
friends This is the sort of frankness which princes, 
uf they have worthy and fittmg greatness of soul, 
honour as being useful, while those whose natural 
gifts are weaker than the powers they possess take 
such frankness ill, as if it forced them to act in some 
degree contrary to thei desires—ignorant as they 
are that those who dare to speak out most fearlessly 
im opposition to measures in which expediency is the 
issue are the very persons who can provide them with 
more power than others to accomplish what they wish. 
Tor it stands to reason that 1t is because of those 
who always and by choice speak to please that not 
only monarchies cannot endure—since monarchies 
aie lable to numerous inevitable dangers—but even 
constitutional governments as well, though they 
enjoy greater security : whereas it is owing to those 
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~ 4 
7®@ PeAtiorw awappnotalopevous toda odlecbas 
‘ ~ > / / / 
Kat tay emddéwy SvadPapicecPat mpayydrwv. 
~ “ ~ ~ A 
dy &vexa mpoojKe pev wapa wot tots pwovdpyous 
mAéov dépecbas rods tHv adAjGeav danodatvope- 
vous TOV aavTa pLev mpos yap, undev Se ydperos 
v ig ld > LA > ‘ 
agiov Aeyovrwy- cvpPaiver 6’ EAarrov Exew atrovs 
jap éviois atr@v. 
a ‘ , “ f f ~ 
7 “O kat Avodérw rabeiv cvvérece mapa riot THY 
A + 
mept tHv “Aociav duvacray, ols mept moAAa xpHavpos 
yevomevos ov povov TH avpBovdedvew GAAd Kat TH 
4 
amparrew Kat Kiwovvedew, Sia TO mappnoraleobas 
mpos atrovs mept wv ekeivois auvépepe, Kai TOV 
” ~ > / A an) bd ? f 
oiko. TYyL@y arearépyras Kat ToAAdY aAdwy éXri- 
dwv, Kal petlov toyvoay ai Tdv TuydvTwv avlpw- 
g mwr KoAaKketar THY evepyeoi@y Ta&v TovToVv. 610 
[415] 01) Kat apos tuds dei mpootévat diavoovpevos 
dxvnpds elyev, oty ws amapyras dpoiovs elvar 
7 4 e & e \X il Bs \ 3 t \ 
vopilwy tovs dep atbrov ovras, adda. dia Tas mpos 
exeivaus yeyernuévas dvaoyepeias Kal mpos Tas Tap 
€ ~ 3 / 3 4 / € 
tudv éAmidas abupdrepos Fv, mapamAjowoyv, ws 
3 ‘ “~ ~ 
euot SoKxei, metrovbas t&v memdevKdTwv Tisiv, ot 
4 ~ ¢ ~ 
TO TpOTov, oTav ypHowvTat yeypmow, odKéTL Bap- 
~ > f > / / aD 7 
potvres eicPaivovow eis Oadarrayv, Kaimep eiddres 
¢ \ “~ “~ ~ 
oTt Kat Kado mAod modAdKis émituyety eEorw. 
3 A GAN’ ? 4 La f r ~ a“ 
od pH eEeLoy ovvEeoTnKe Gol, KaADs qrovet. 
/ A ~ “~ 
g Aoyilopar yap adr ovvoicev, padioTa pev TH 
/ a ~ / «“ # 
girtarOpuria rH of oroyalduevos, Hv éxew da- 
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TO ANTIPATER, 6-9 


who speak with absolute frankness in favour of what 
is best that many things are preserved even of those 
which seemed doomed to destruction. For these 
reasons it is indeed fitting that in the courts of all 
monarchs those who declare the truth should be 
held in greater esteem than those who, though they 
aim to gratify in all they say, yet say naught that 
merits gratitude ; 1n fact, however, the former find 
less favour with some princes. 

This experience Diodotus has met with in his 
relations with some of the potentates of Asia, to 
whom he had often been of service, not only in offer- 
ing counsel, but also in venturmg upon dangerous 
deeds; because of his frankness of speech in matters 
involving their best interests he has been both 
deprived of honours he had at home and cheated 
of many hopes elsewhere, and the flattery of men 
of no consequence had greater weight than his 
own good services. That, then, is the reason why 
Diodotus, although from time to time he entertained 
the thought of presenting himself to you, hesitated 
to do so, not because he believed that all his superiors 
were alike, but because the difficulties which he had 
experienced with these rulers caused him to be 
rather faimt-hearted with reference also to the hopes 
he placedin you That feelng was, I fancy, like that 
of some persons who have been at sea, who when 
they have once experienced a tempest, no longer 
with confidence embark upon a voyage, even though 
they know that one may often meet with a fair 
sailing. Nevertheless, now that he has met you, he 
is taking the right course. For I reason that this 
will be to his advantage, chiefly conjecturing so on 
the strength of that kindlness which you have been 
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etArpbas Tapa Tots efwblev dvipairrots, ETTELTO. vo- 
pile ovUK ayvoety byads sre maVT OV Boor ov €OTt 
Kat AvowreAdoratov muorovds Gua Kab Xpnoiwovs 
didous xrGcbat rais evepyeciats Kal Tods ToLwovTOUS 
eb wotetv, Umép dv moAdol Kat t@v GAAwv syiv 
ydpw eEovow. dmavres yap ot yapievres Tovs Tots 
omovoaiols TH avdp&v KaAd@s opdcivras dpoiws 
émaiwvovo. Kal TYULHow wWomep adTol TOV wWheACLaY 
azoAavortes. 
10 °“AAAa yap Auddorov adrov ofuas paduord ce mpo- 
tpéecbas ampos To ppovritew aasrod . oouverelov 
é€ Kal Tov viov atrod T&v tpeTépwv dvréxecbar 
TpaypaTeov Kat mapadovl? dpiv adrov aorep 
pabyriy eis rodumpoobe mretpabfvar mpoeAeiv. 6 
dé Tatra jsov Aéyovros emOupety pev Epacke THs 
DueTepas gidtas, ov pay aAAd, mapamAjovdy Tt 
memovOevar mpos abryy Kab mpos Tous orepaviras 
1} ay@vas. exeivous TE yap vikay pev av BovAecta, 
cataPivas &° eis avrods ovK av ToAuAoat bia 7d 
By pereoynnevas pops afias Tay orepavey, Tov 
Te Tap duov Tye evéaoba. ev dy Tuxety, 
epifeobas O° auTav ov mpocdoKay THY TE Vap 
Gareepiav THY avrTou caramenAfy Gat Kab THY Aayu- 
MpoTHTA THV DEeTEpay, Ett O€ KAL TO TWLATLOV OVK 
edxpwes ov Irn’ exov aTTO. oivn vopilerw éumrodvely 
avTov mos. moda Tév Tpayparev. 
12 Odros pev ov, 6 Tt av aire Sox ouppepery, 
totro ampatet ov O° av re Epi pas av & jouxiay 
[416] exe Siar piBy mept ToUTous TOUS Témous, emerod 
Kat TOV GAkwy pév ardvrwy av dv Tuyx avy bed~ 
pevos, udArora dé THs aodareias Kai THs TovrTov 
Kat THs Tob matpos adrob, vopioas womep Tapa-~ 
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TO ANTIPATER, 9-12 


supposed among foreigners to possess; and partly 
beleving you are not unaware that the most agree- 
able and profitable of all things 1s to win by one’s 
kind deeds friends who are at the same time _ both 
loyal and useful, and to befriend men of such char- 
acter that on their account many others also will 
be grateful to you. For all men of discrimination 
praise and honour those who are on intimate terms 
with superior men just as much as if they themselves 
were deriving profit from the services rendered. 

But I think that Diodotus himself will best mduce 
you to take an interest in him His son also I have 
advised to espouse your cause and by putting himself 
m your hands as a pupil, to try to advance himself 
When I gave him this advice he declared that while 
he craved your friendship, yet he felt toward that 
very much as he does toward the athletic contests 
in which crowns are awarded to the victors ; victory 
mm them he would gladly win, but to enter the hsts 
to gain them he would not dare, because he had not 
acquired the strength that would deserve the crowns 
Similarly, while he longed to obtain the honours it 
is yours to bestow, yet he did not expect to attain 
them; for he 1s appalled not only by his own inex- 
perience but also by the splendour of your position ; 
furthermore, he believes that his poor body, not 
beg sound but somewhat defective, will impede 
him in many activities 

He will do, however, whatever he thinks expedi- 
ent ; and do you, I beg, whether he resides with you 
or remains mactive in that region, have a care for 
everything else which he may chance to need and 
especially for the personal safety of himself and of 
Ins father, considering them to be, as it were, a 
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Karabniny EXEL Tovrovs Tapa TE Tob yipws 
pay, 6 MPOONKOVTOS ay mrodAijs Tuyxdvor 7po- 
voias, Kal Ths dds Tijs drapxovons, el Twos apo. 
omovdiis € eoriv asia, Kai Ths evvoias THs mpds bpas 

13 ny exw dmavra TOV Xpevov duareréAcka. kab ay) 
Govpdons, p par” ei parporépay yéypapa THY émi- 
orohny par el te TEpLepyorepov Kal mpeoBuri- 
KwTEpoV eipyKapev ev abrh mdvrov yap Tov 
d\Mwv dpednoas évds peévov éppdvrica, Tod pa~ 
viva. amovdalwy bmép avBpdav didwy Kai mpoo- 
direoratwy pow yeyevnuévoy. 


1 rovrous Auger: tofroy MSS. 


TO ANTIPATER, 12-13 


sacred trust committed to you by my old age, which 
might fittingly receive much consideration, and by 
the reputation I possess (if this, to be sure, is worthy 
of any interest) and by the goodwill which I have 
never ceased to have for you. And do not be sur- 
prised erther if the letter I have written is too long, 
or if in it I have expressed myself in a somewhat too 
officious way and after the fashion of an old man; 
for everything else I have neglected and have had 
thought for this one thing alone—to show my zeal 
on behalf of men who are my fmends and who have 
become very dear to me. 
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LETTER 5. TO ALEXANDER 


INTRODUCTION 


Tuis brief letter to Alexander accompanied one 4 
sent to his father Philip, who was in Thrace or the 
Chersonese, in 342 s.c. Alexander at this time was 
a boy of fourteen and, in all probability, had just 
been placed under Anstotle as instructor. This 
affords Isocrates opportunity again to express his 
disapproval of erzsizc,® and to affirm the great value 
of rhetorical training as he himself taught it. 


4 2.¢,, probably Letter 2. 

» For eristic 10 the bad sense, captious argumentation or 
disputation for rts own sake, see Agawnst the Sophists 1 (and 
note), Isocrates, Vol II, p. 162, L.C.L. It 1s probable that 
Alexander was studying eristics under Aristotle ! 


5. AABEBANAPOI 


[416] Ilpos rov marépa cov ypddwy émaroAny arozov 
Quay TrOLHGELY, ra mept TOV abrov évra oe TéToV 
Exeivy Bare mpooepe par domdcopat payre ypdibw 
Tt TOLODTOV, 6 TrOLnoEL Tovs dvayvovras Le voile 
non pe Tapadpovely Sia TO yhpas wndé mavrdmrace 

“ 3 > % / / x 
Anpetv, aXAN Ere ro KaraAcAciwpéevov ou méepos Kat 
Aowrov dv odK avagtov elvar Tis Suvadpews Tv Eoxov 
VEWTEPOS dV. 

2 “Axotw dé ce mdvrwv rAcydvrwv ws firavipwrros 
ef Kat diabyvatos Kal diAdcopos, otk adpdvws 
GAdda, voty éydvrws. r&v Te yap modTdv azro- 
déxea0at ce THY HuEeTepwr ov TOvs NuEAnKOTAS avd- 
T@Y Kal Tovnpay mpayparwr emOupobvras, ard 

® ? > 9 " , , 

[417] ols ovvdtarpiPwr 7° odk ay AvmOeins, cupBaddrAwv 

TE Kat Kowwvav mpayparwy oddey av BAaBeins 
903 9 t ¢ \ , 4 » 
ovd aducnGeins, olois mep xpy mAnodlew Tods €d 

3 ppovodvras’ Taév te pirdocodidy obk amodoKyudlew 

A 30 \ \ A \ ” o aad \ f > 
pev ovde THY Trept Tas Epidas, GAA vopilew elvar 
mAcovertTiKny ev tais idiats StarpiBats, od} pp 





4 In his later years Isocrates frequently refers to his 
advanced age. At this time (342 B.c) he was perhaps 
94 years of age. 

» i.¢., philosophical studies, mn the broad sense. 
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LETTER 5. TO ALEXANDER 


Stnwce I am writing to your father I thought I should 
be acting in a strange manner if, when you are in the 
same region as he, I should fail either to address you 
or to send you a greeting, or to write you something 
calculated to convince any reader that I am now not 
out of my mind through old age * and that I do not 
babble like a fool, but that, on the contrary, the 
share of intelligence that still is left to me is not 
unworthy of the ability which as a younger man I 
possessed, 

I hear everyone say of you that you are a friend 
of mankind, a friend of Athens, and a friend of learn- 
ing, not foolishly, but in sensible fashion For they 
say that the Athenians whom you admit to your 
presence are not those men who have neglected their 
higher interests ® and have a lust for base things, 
but those rather whose constant companionship 
would not cause you regret and with whom associa- 
tion and partnership would not result in harm or 
injury to you—just such men, indeed, as should be 
chosen as associates by the wise. As regards systems 
of philosophy, they say that while you do not mdeed 
reject erzstic, but hold that it is valuable in private 
discussions, you regard it nevertheless as unsuitable 


¢ For errstie, “ disputation for its own sake,” see Helen 6, 
with note. 
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apporrew obre tois Tob wAnOous mpocoT@ow ovre 
Tois Tas povapyias Eyouvow* ovde yap ovudépov 
ovde mpérov éari Tois petlov trav ddAwv dpovotow 
our abrois épilew mpos rovs ovpmoArrevopevous 
oure Tois dAXous emurpémew mpos atrovds avriAéyew. 
4 Tavryv pev oty odk ayandy oe Thy Siarpipyy, 
mpoaipetabar 5é riv madelay THY mEepl Tods Adyous, 
ois ypw@pcla mepit tas mpdfers tas mpoomurrovoas 
Kal’ éxdorny Thy Huépay Kai pel? dv BovAevdpeba 
wept Tv Kowdv: 8. Hv viv re So€dlew mept Trav 
pedddvrav émekads, Tots 7 apyopévois mpoordar- 
Tew ovK avortas & Set mpdrrew Exdorous, émt~ 
orice, mept 5é ta&v Kaddy Kal dixatwy Kat Tov 
rovros é€vaytiwy oplUds Kpivew, mpos Sé Tovrois 
Tiay Te Kat KoAdlew ws mpoonKdv éorTw eKaTe- 
5 pous. owdhpovets otv viv ratra pederadv- éAmidas 
yap T® re tarpt Kat rots dAdo Tmapéxeis, ws, av 
mpeopurepos yevdmevos eppeivns TovToLs, TOTOUTOV 
mpoeEets TH Ppovyice: THY GAAwY, dcov rep 6 TraTHp 


gov dievivoyey amdvrwy. 


TO ALEXANDER, 3-5 


for either those who are leaders of the people or 
for monarchs , for it is not expedient or becoming 
that those who regard themselves as superior to all 
others should themselves dispute with their fellow- 
citizens or suffer anyone else to contradict them. 

But this branch of learning, I am told, you are 
not content with, but you choose rather the training 
which rhetoric gives, which 1s of use in the practical 
affairs of everyday life and aids us when we deliber- 
ate concerning public affairs By means of this study 
you will come to know how at the present time to 
form reasonably sound opinions about the future, how 
not ineptly to instruct your subject peoples what 
each should do, how to form correct judgements 
about the right and the just and their opposites and, 
besides, to reward and chastise each class as it 
deserves. You act wisely, therefore, in devoting 
yourself to these studies; for you give hope to your 
father and to all the world that if, as you grow older, 
you hold fast to this course, you will as far surpass 
your fellow-men im wisdom as your father has sur- 
passed all mankind.* 


@ To. Isocrates’ views on Education, with numerous refer- 


ences to his writmg's, see Norlin’s General Introd (Isocrates, 
Vol. I, pp. xxm ff., L.C L.). 
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LETTER 6. TO THE CHILDREN 
OF JASON 


INTRODUCTION 


Jason, tyrant of Pherae in Thessaly, was assassinated 
in 370 Bc. * and was succeeded by his brothers Poly- 
dorus and Polyphron But deeds of violence con- 
tinued. Polyphron, having murdered his brother, 
was himself slain by Alexander, son ‘of Polydorus. 
Alexander, however, was murdered (359 8c) at the 
instigation of his wife Thebé (daughter of Jason) by 
her half-brothers. 

It is to Thebé and her half-brother Tisiphonus (the 
children of Jason), who had assumed the power, 
that this letter was written, in 359 s.c.,? urging them 
to a moderate course in governing their state 


@ See Diodorus xv. 60, and Xenophon, Hell vi. 4.33 for 
facts concerning Jason and his successors. 

b Jebb, Attic Orators il. p. 242, rather than Blass, is here 
followed. 
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[417] | "Amynyyer€ tis oe TOV mpeopevedvrwy ws bas 
ére KaAéoavres avrov dvev TOV dMov epwryoair 
[418] €t mrevoBetnv av amodnpAaa Kal Svarpipas Tap 
buiv. éyw 8 evera pev Ths "Idaovos kat IoAv- 
aAxobs fevias Hoews av dpucoyuny ws bpas: ofuas 
yap ay THY opuhtay THY YEvopLevny airacw Huty ovv- 
2 veyxeiy” aa yap eurrodiler pe aroha, wddvora 
pev TO Lt) SUvacOan trAavacbat Kat TO pt) TrpézTEW 
emEevotaba. tots TnAiukovrois, ere?” Gre mdvtes 
ot muOdpevos TH amTodnpiay Suxaiws av wou KaTa- 
dpoviceray, ei mponpnuévos Tov aAAov xpdvov Aav- 
ylav dyew emt yipws arodney émyeipoinv, or 
eikos Hv, ef Kal mpdrepov GAdodi mov diérpiPov, 
viv oixade o7revdew, oUTWS Uroyviov oe THs TE- 
3 AevTijs ovons. mpos 6€ TovTols poPoduat Kal rv 
TOAw" xen yap TaAn OA A€yeu. ope yap Tas 
cuppaxias Tas ™pos avrny yuyvopevas Taxéws 
duaAvopevas. ei 87) Te cupPain Kal mpdos buds 
ToLOUTOV, €t Kat TAS alrias Kal Tovs KLUWdUVOUS 
duaduyety Suvnfeinv, 6 yaderov éarw, aAXr’ obdv 
atoxuvieinv av, etre dia THY médw Sd€ayui reow 
byuadv aperetv, etre bu’ duds THs mérAews GAvrywpelv. 
py) Kowod d5é€ Too ovudéepovtos dvtos ovK Old’ drws 
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LETTER 6. TO THE CHILDREN OF JASON 


One of our envoys who were sent to you has brought 
me word that you, summoning him apart from the 
others, asked whether I could be persuaded to go 
abroad and reside with you. And I for the sake 
of my friendship with Jason and Polyalces would 
gladly come to you; for I think such an association 
would benefit us all. Many things hinder me, how- 
ever, especially my inability to travel and that it 
is unseemly that men of my age should dwell in 
a foreign land; next, because all who heard of my 
residence abroad would justly despise me if, having 
chosen to pass my former life in tranquillity, I should 
undertake in old age to spend my hfe abroad, when 
it would be reasonable for me, even if I had been 
accustomed to live somewhere else, now to hasten 
home, since the end of my hfe 1s now so near at hand. 
Moreover, I have fears for Athens, since the truth 
must be told; for I see that alliances made with her 
are soon dissolved. So, 1f anything of that kind 
should happen between Athens and you, even if I 
could escape the ensuing accusations and dangers, 
which would be difficult, yet I should be ashamed if 
I should be thought by any either to be neglectful 
of you on account of my city, or on your account to 
be indifferent to the interests of Athens. For in the 
absence of a common ground of interest I do not see 
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ISOCRATES 


dy Guporépors dpéoKew Surqfeinv. at Lev obv 
airiat, du as otK e€eoTi pow mrosety & BovdAopas, 
Towabran oupBeByxacw. 

4 Od py mepi rév euavtod pdvor émaretias otwas 
Seiy dpehfoa TOV bperepw, GAN’ darep av mopa~ 
VEvopevos mpos bpas Suche xOny, Treipdoopas Kal 
vov wept tov adtdv rovtTwy é6mas av Obyepias 
Suef Ueiv. pndev 8° drohdBnre TowbTor, ws dp’ 
eye) ravray éypayia thy émoroAnv Ody EVEKA THS 
buerépas cevias, a erridergv mounoacba Bovds- 
pevos. ob yap eis Too?” Hew pravias wor ayvoeiv 
ort Kpeirre pev ypdipa TOV mpOTEpov Siadedo- 
peeve | ovk dy Suvatunv, toootrov ris cucpiiis 
dorepoy, xeipw 8 eeveyKav mrohd pavdorépav ay 

5 AdBoru dd€av THs viv jpiy drrapxovons. erreur” 
etrrep emideiEet mpoaetxov TOV vooy add pa TTpos 
buds eomrovdalor, ovK ay Tavray €€ atacay mpo~ 
evhouny THY bdGeouw, Tept Hs xahenov cor € emruet- 
KBs eimeiv, aAAa mold kaAAious éTépas av ed pov 

[419] KaL paMov Adyov €xovoas. dAAG yap OvTE plage 
pov ovde TUITOT eprhorenOny € émt TovTots, GAA ” €g 
eTepous pahdov, a. Tovs mohhovs diardAnber, odre 
vov exo Tavrny Thy Sudvotay empayparevoduny, 

6 aan’ bpas poev opay év mroAXots Kat peydAots mpay- 
pacw ovras, avbros 5° amogpyvacbat hare 
nv exw yrapny mept avray. Tyobpat dé ovpBov- 
Aevew bev akpny Eyew, at yap epueupiau “"TWALoEev~ 
ovo. tods THALKOUTOUS Kal mowwvat paMov Tay 
éMuv divactas xabopay 76 BeArcorov, elmrety, Sé 
mepl Ta mporebevroy emixapiTis Kal povoik@s 


Kat duarrerrovnevws obkéTt Tis Hperépas HAuKias 
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TO THE CHILDREN OF JASON, 3-6 


how I could please both sides. Such, then, are the 
reasons why I cannot do as I wish. 

But I do not think that I should write to you 
about my own affairs only and be indifferent to 
yours ; on the contrary, just as * would have done 
had I come to you, I will now try to discuss these 
same matters to the best of my ability. And pray 
do not entertain any such notion as that I have 
written this letter, not on account of your friendship, 
but for the purpose of making a rhetorical display. 
For I have not become so demented as not to know 
that I could not write anythmg better than my 
previously published discourses, being now so far past 
my prime, and that uf I produce anything much in- 
ferior m merit, I should find my present reputation 
grievously impaired. Besides, if [ were intent upon 
producing a composition for display instead of having 
your mterest at heart, I should not have chosen 
of all available subjects that one which is difficult 
to treat passably well, but I should have found 
othe. themes, much nobler and more logical. But 
the truth is that never at any time have I prided 
myself on the compositions of the former kind, 
but rather upon the latter, which most people have 
disregarded, nor have I] undertaken my present 
theme with that imtention, but because I see that 
your troubles are many and serious and wish to 
give you my own opinion concerning them. And 
I think that for the giving of counsel I am in my 
prime—for men of my age are tramed by experi- 
ence, which enables them to perceive more clearly 
than the younger men the best course of action 
—but to speak upon any proposed subject with 
grace, elegance, and finish is no longer to be ex- 
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aie GAN’ ayamainyv av, et ne mTavrdmacw €Khe~ 
dvs duaAcybeinv JTept abrav. 

1M Bavpalere & dv tt paivopat déywv ay mpd 
aa dKnKkdate: TO pev yap tows axwy av evrv- 
youn, TO Sé Kal mpoewdds, ef mpérov eis Tov Adyov 
ein, mpooAdBouyse- Kat yap av aromos elnv, ei TOvS 
ous dpa@v Tois euois ypwpméevovs atTos pudvos 
amexyoiny tav tm éeuot mpdtepov eipnpévwv. 
rovrov 8° &vexa tatra mpoetirov, bts TO Tp@Tov 
emrupepopevov ey TaV TeOpvdnuevorv éativ. etropat 
yap Aeyew pos TOUS rept 7H prrocopiay THY 
TLETE Pay Svar piBovras 6Tt TodTo mp@rov det 
oxépacbat, Ti Te AOy@ Kal Tots To Adyou pépect 
Suanpaxréov éoriv: emeidav S€ rotl” eUpeopev Kat 
SiaxpBwcpeba, Enrytéov elvai pnp Tas tdéas 
oe oy tavr eepyactrcera Kat Aaperau Téhos 
Grep trefeucda. Kat taita dpalw pev emi rdv 
Adyar, €or 6€ TObTO OTOLyElov Kal KaTa TOY GA- 
hwy amdvrwv Kal Kara TOV bpetépwv mpayyarwv. 
ovdev yap oldy 7° dori mpayOhvat voby éydvrws, dv 
pet) TOUTO Tpa@rov wera tos mpovoias rovyionobe 
Kat PovAedonobe, ms ypr Tov é€ridotrov ypdvov 
dudv avTayv mpoorhva Kat riva Biov mpoeAdabar Kal 
Trotas 8dgqs opuyynOvat Kal mor épas TOV Topaiy 
dyamfjoar, TAS Tap EKOVTWY yuyvopevas } Tas map’ 
aKovtwv T&v Toditav- Tatra bé Stopucapévous té7° 





* Cf. To Philip 10. 


> For this apology see dntid 74 and To Philup 93-94 
(with Norlin’s note), Vol. I, .P. 302, L.C.L 

¢ Literally ‘ philosophy ’’; but for the meaning of ‘' philo- 
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TO THE CHILDREN OF JASON, 6-9 


pected at my age*#; indeed, I shall be content if I 
discuss these matters in a not altogether negligent 
fashion 

Do not be surprised if I am found saying somethng 
which you have heard before; for one statement 
I may perhaps chance upon unwittingly, another I 
may consciously employ, if it is pertinent to the dis- 
cussion. Certainly I should be foolish if, although 
I see others using my thoughts, I alone should refrain 
from employing what I have previously said. This 
is the reason, then, for these introductory words, 
that the very first precept I shall present is one of 
those most often repeated. I am accustomed, that 
is, to tell the students in my school of rhetoric? that 
the first question to be considered is—what is the 
object to be accomphshed by the discourse as a whole 
and by its parts? And when we have discovered. 
this and the matter has been accurately determined, 
I say that we must seek the rhetorical elements 
whereby that which we have set out to do may be 
elaborated and fulfilled And this procedure I pre- 
scribe with reference to discourse, yet it is a principle 
applicable not only to all other matters, but also to 
your own affairs. For nothing can be intelligently 
accomplished unless first, with full forethought, you 
reason and delberate how you ought to direct your 
own future, what mode of life you should choose, 
what kind of repute you should set your heart 
upon, and which kind of honours you should be 
contented with—those freely granted by your fellow- 
citizens or those wrung from them against their will ; 
and when these principles have been determined, 


sophy”’ in Isocrates see the General Introd. to Vol. I, 
pp. xxvi ff, of Isocrates (L.C L.). 
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TSOCRATES 


4 ¢ fF 4 ¢€ f 
non Tas mpakets Tas Kal’ Exdorny THY Hpépav 
~ A 
okenTéov, OTwWS GvVTEvotat TpOs Tas DrobécEts TAs 
e€ apyis yevouévas. Kat Todrov pev Tov TpdTOV 
Cntrotvres Kal pilecogotvres Worep oKoTrot KeEt- 
7 / “~ ~ A ~ > A 
pevou oroydocobe 7H wduyyn Kai padAov émirevfeobe 
Tov ovpdéepovros av dé pndeplay mrownonode TOL- 
adrny dndteow, aArAa To mpoontmrov ETLYELPTTE 
mpartew, dvayKxaidv é€otw buds rails Stavoiass 
“ ~ / 
mAavadobat Kal ToAASv Stapapravey Tpayparwv. 
“lows av obv Tis TOY etki Chv mponpnuévey rovs 
pev ToovTous Aoytopots Svactpew éemyerpyoeser, 
Evioere 5” dy HON pe cupPovdedvew rept TOY mpo- 
3 a 
epnpevav. €or ovv odK oKYNTéov atodrvacbat 
~ f ‘ 
Tept atTay & TYyydVHW ylyvaoKwy. €ELLot yap 
¢€ 7 ¢ / ~ N fd ¢t ~ 
aiperwrepos 6 Bios elvar Soke? Kat BeATiwy 6 Tay 
~ A 
idtwrevdvTwayv 7 Tv TupavvovvTwy, Kal Tas Tuas 
Hdious Hyotpas: Tas év Tais ToAtTElats A TAS Ev Tats 
provapyiais: Kal mept TrovTwy Adyew émiyesphow. 
4 ? 3 f 4 A 4 4 ? 
Kairos pp od AdAnbev Gre moAAods E€w Tods ev- 
avrioupévous, Kal pdAtora Tovds wept duds ovras. 
ola yap oby AKLoTA TovTOUS éml THY TUpaVvida 
mapokive buds oKotrotat yap ov mavrayh Tv 
¢ “A / > \ \ / 
vow Tob mpaypatos, adAd woAda rapadoyilovras 
odds atvrovs. ras pev yap €ovaias Kat Ta Kepdy 
Kal Tas yWOSovas dop@ot Kat rovtwy damoAavcecbat 
~ A 
mpoodok@or, Tas dé Tapayds Kal Tovs doBous Kal 
Tas ovpdopas Tas Tots apyovot oupmimTovoas Kal 
“a ir 3 ~ 3 @ “~ 2 A ‘4 A 
tots pidois atra@v ot Gewpotow, adAd remdvOacw 
4 ~ ~ 
OmEp Ol TOIS aloxioToLs Kal Tapavoywrdrols TOV 
Eepywv emuyetpotvTes. Kal yap éxeivot Tas pev 
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TO THE CHILDREN OF JASON, 9-13 


then and only then should your daily actions be con- 
sidered, in order that they may be im conformity 
with the original plan If im this way you seriously 
search and study, you will take mental aim, as at a 
mark, at what is expedient for fou, and will be the 
more likely to hit 1t. And if you have no such plan, 
but attempt to act in casual fashion, inevitably you 
will go astray in your purposes and fail in many 
undertakings. 

Perhaps some one of those who choose to hve plan- 
lessly may attempt to disparage such reasoning and 
ask that I give my advice forthwith with regard to 
what has just been said. Hence I must not shrink 
from declaring my honest opimon about 1t. To me the 
life of a private crtizen seems preferable and better 
than that of a king, and I regard the honours receiv 
” under constitutional governments as more i 
than those under monarchies. It is of these honours 
I shall endeavour to speak. And yet ]am not unaware 
that I shall have many adversaries, especially among 
those who are in your circle, because these persons 
especially, I think, urge you to despotic power ; for 
they do not examine from all sides the real nature of 
the question, but in many ways deceive themselves. 
For it 1s the powers, the profits, and the pleasures 
that they see in royalty and expect to enjoy them, 
whereas they fail to observe the disturbances, the 
fears, and the musfortunes which befall rulers and 
their fmends. Instead they suffer from the same 
delusion as do men who set their hands to the most 
disgraceful and lawless deeds. These im fact are 


® Tsocrates was a firm believer in democracy, but often 
complains that the Athens of his later life has grievous 

faults ; see General Introd., Vol. 1, p. xxxviu. 
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, x“ ~ : x “~ 
qovnpias Tas TOY TpaypaTwr ovK ayvoototv, éAni-~ 
: »>he *~ A 
{ova 8” soov pev ayabdy éotw €v adrois, totro pev 
tJ ? X MM ‘ La 1 # ~ 
exAnysecOas, Ta Sé Sewva mavra Ta mpoodvTa TH 
/ 4 1 & & Sy , 4 / 
TpaypaTt Kat Ta Kaka dtadedEcobas, Kat Siourcs- 
ce Ta TEpi opis atrods otTws, wore TOV pév 
Kwouveov elvar méppw, tav 8 wdedadv éeypyus. 
14 Tovs prev odv Tavrnv Eyovras THY Sidvotay CnAd 
~ £ f > 4 S > G f Ld 3 
THs pabupias, atros atoxyuvleinv av, €t ovp-~ 
Bovretwv érépois éxeivey apeAjoas ro euavTé 
aupdépov mowinv Kal pn wavramacw €€w Geis 
[491] €favrov Kal roy wderedy Kal Tov dAkwv andvrwv 
‘ f / 
7a BédrisTa mapatvoiny. 
€ Oo > > ~ 4 ” ‘ A id 
s obv éuot Tavrnv ExovTos THY yradunv, otra 
plot mpocéyere TOV vodv. .. . 


LETTER 7. TO TIMOTHEUS 


INTRODUCTION 


Tuis letter is written to Timotheus, who was ruler 
of Heracleia on the Euxine Sea. Clearchus, the 
father of Timotheiis, had been a pupil of Isocrates 
and was generally esteemed for his kindlness and 
humanity. But when he returned to Heracleia, 
and became tyrant, in 364 Bc., he ruled for twelve 
years with great cruelty. At his death, in 353 B.c., 
he was succeeded by his brother Satyrus, as regent, 
who, after holding power for some seven years, gave 
up the throne to Timotheus, son of Clearchus, who 
reigned from about 346 to 338 z.c. The government 
under Timothetts was milder and more democratic, 
and Isocrates writes to congratulate him on this wise 
pohey, to renew old ties of friendship, and to give 
him, in typical fashion, good advice for his future 
conduct The bearer of the letter, Autocrator, a 
frend of Isocrates, is recommended to the good 
graces of the king. 

The date of the letter is evidently about 345 B.c. 
and its authenticity is not open to question.® 

@ See § 12 of this letter. 

+ For the evidence on which these statements are based 


see Blass, Die attache Beredsamkeit ii. p. 330 and Jebb, 
Atte Orators 1. p. 247, 
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7. TIMO®EQI 


[421] Ilepi pév ris oixesdrntos ris brapyovons jpiv 
mpos adAAjAovs olpai ce moAA@y axnko€évat, ovy- 
yxaipw S€ oot muvOavdpevos, mp@rov pev ort TH 
duvacreia TH Tapovon KadANov ypH Tob marpos Kat 
ppovipwsrepov, Emel” sre mpoaipet Sd€av Kadjv 
KrqoacBan paMov 9 aAobrov peyav owayayely. 
onpetov yap ov ptKpoV expepets dperfs, aAN’ os 
Suvarov péytorov, Tadrny € EXOV THY yopny wor 
qv empelyns tots wept ood viv Aeyoudvois, odK 
amopyoes TOV eyKwpLaconeévwy THY Te Ppdvynow 

27 ony Kal THY Tpoaipecw ra’Tnv. Tyyoduat dé 
Kal Ta SunyyeAueva mept Tod tarpds cov cupPadet- 
ofa, peyadny miotw mpos To Soxely ed dpoveiy oe 
Kai diaddpery Trav aAAwv- eiadPacr yap ot mActorou 
tav avlpwrwv oby ovTws Eravety Kal TILay Tods 
€x TOV TaTépwv THY eddoKyLovVTWY yeyovdTas, WS 
Tous ek Tov duaKdAwy Kai xaAerav, Hv wep dai- 
vovTar pndev Gpovot Tois yovedow Svres. pwaArov 
yap émt TdvTwy Kexaptopevoy avrois eoTi ro rapa 
Adyov aupPaivoy ayabdv Tr&v <ixérws Kat mpoo- 
RKOYTWS yiyvopévewry. 

3 *Qv evOvpovpevov xpi Cnreiv Kal didocodety ef 
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Or the friendly relations which exist between your 
family and me I think you have heard from many 
sources, and I congratulate you as I rece1tve word, 
first that you are making use of the princely power 
you now possess in better and wiser fashion than 
your father,* and also, that you choose rather to 
win good repute than to amass great wealth. In 
making this your purpose you give no slight indica- 
tion of virtue, but the very greatest; so that, if 
you are faithful to your present reputation, you will 
not lack those who will praise both your wisdom and 
this choice. I think that the reports which have 
been noised abroad about your father will also con- 
tribute a great deal of credibihty to the general 
opinion of your good judgement and superiority to 
all others; for most men are wont to praise and 
honour, not so much the sons of fathers who are of 
good repute, as those born of harsh and cruel fathers, 
provided that they show themselves to be similar 
in no respect to their parents. For any boon which 
comes to men contrary to reason always gives them 
greater pleasure than those which duly come to pass 
in accordance with their expectation 

Bearing this m mind, you should search and study 


* The rule of Clearchus (tyrant of Heracleia on the Euxme), 
father of Timotheus, had been extremely cruel. 
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Grou Tporrov Kat pera rivwy Kat Tiot ovpBovaAots 
Xpapevos Tas TE THs Td Acws aruxias erravopBdcets 
Kal tovs moAitas €7i TE Tas epyacias Kal Thy 
[429] coppoodyay mpoT peers Kab mroujoets avrovs HSvov 
chy Kab Bapporeurepov 7 ) Tov mrapeADdvro. x povor" 
Tatra yap éoTtv épya tev op0ds Kat Ppovipws 
4 TUpayvEevovTwv. @v evto Karappovijoavres ovdev 
GAXo oKototo., mAny Srws attrot & ws pera 
aAeiorns dceXyeias TOV Biov Sud£ovot, Tay TE 
mokit@v tovs BeAtiotovs Kat mAovowwTdrous Kat 
Ppoviyeotarous Avpavodyras Kal Sacporoyjoover, 
Kax@s eiddres 6ru MpoonjKe Tous ed ppovoivras Kal 
TI Topsy Tadryy exovras py tots tv dAdwv 
Kakots avrois 7 ovas mapacKevdlew, adda rais 
airav éemiyedeiats rods moAiras eddatpoverrépous 
5 Tolely, nde TiKpOs pev Kal yaderras Siaxeiobar 
mpos amavras, apedeivy 5é tis atr&v owrnpias, 
GAN’ otrw pev mpdws Kal vomipws émoratety THY 
TpayLaTov dore pndéva Today avrots emiBovAcv- 
ew, pera TooavTns 8° axptBeias Thy Tob OW [LATS 
movetoBat prdachy Ws dmrdvroy aurovs aveAeiv 
BovAopévwv. ravryv yap rHv Sidvoav ExovTes 
adroit T av e€w t&v Kivdtvewr elev Kal Trapa Tots 
aAdois eddoKipotev? dv ayaba peilw yaderov 
6 evpety coriv. eveOupenOny dé peratv ypdguy, as 
edrvx@s dnavrd cot ovpPeBynkev. TH pev yap 
edmopiay hv dvayKatoy vi KTycaobat pera Bias 
Kal Tupavyirdss Kal pera TohAiis daexGetas 6 
TATHp got KataAéXoure, 70 be Xphoeas TovToIs 
KOAaS Kal prravOpaitrus € €mt gol yéyover* dy xp7 
ce ToAAjy trovetcbar THY émipédetav. 


* Cf. On the Peace 91 for the same sentiment. 


TO TIMOTHEUS, 3-6 


in what fashion, with the aid of whom, and by em- 
ploying what counsellors you are to repair your city’s 
misfortunes, to spur your citizens on to their labours 
and to temperate conduct, and to cause them to live 
more happily and more confident®y than in the past; 
for this 1s the duty of good and wise kings. Some, 
disdaining these obligations, look to nothing else 
save how they may themselves lead lives of the 
greatest licentiousness and may mistreat and pillage 
by taxation the best and wealthiest and most saga- 
cious of their subjects, being ill aware that wise men 
who hold that high office should not, at the cost of 
injury to all the rest, provide pleasures for themselves, 
but rather should by their own watchful care make 
their subjects happier*; nor should they, while 
being harshly and cruelly disposed toward all, yet 
be careless of ther own safety; on the contrary, 
their conduct of affairs should be so gentle and so in 
accordance with the law that no one will venture to 
plot against them ; yet they should ngorously guard 
their persons as if everybody wished to kill them 
For if they should adopt this policy, they would 
themselves be free from danger and at the same 
time be highly esteemed by all; blessings greater 
than these 1t would be difficult to discover. I have 
been thinking, as I write, how happily everything 
has fallen out for you. The wealth which could 
only have been acquired forcibly and despotically 
and at the cost of much hatred, has been left to you 
by your father, but to use it honourably and for the 
good of mankind has devolved upon you®; and to 
this task you should devote yourself with great 
diligence. 


’ Of. Evag. 25 for a somewhat similar passage. A 
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7 “A pev ob eye yiypaoKw, Tair’ éoriv: exer 5° 
ovrws. et eev €pas Xpyparey Kab petlovos duva- 
orelas Kat Kuvdtvenn 80° dv at nricets ToUrwy eiaiy, 
erépous cot ovpBovrovs mapaxAnréov" ei 5é tara 
pev ixavads EXELS, “dperfis: de Kat dd&€ys KaAfs Kab 
THs Tapa Tov ToAAOv evvolas eriBupeis, | Tots Te 
Adyois Tots euois TpoceKTéov Tov voty é€oTi Kal 
Tots KaAds tas awéXrets Tas atraeyv dStovKodow apuA- 
Anréov Kal Trevparéov adr av Sueveynety. 

8 “AKovw 8é KaAdoppuv Tov ev MnOvpvy TaUTHV 
éxovra THY Suvacreiay mrept TE TAS dMas mpd£eis 
Kahov kayabor elvar Kal dpdvipov, Kat Ttocobrov 
améyety Tob Tey modurésy TIVOS dmoKreivery 7 
puyadevew 7) 7 onpevety Tas ovaias 7 mrovety aAAO Te 

[423] Kakdv, wore modny pev aoddAcar mrapexew TOUS 
ovpmodurevopievors, Kardyey dé Tovs pevyovras, 
amoéidévat 5é tots pév Katvobar as KTHOEIs ef dv 

9 €€émecov, Tots 5é mplayevois Tas TyLasS Tas EKa- 
oTots ylyvoevas, mpos Se Tovrots KaborrAilew 
amayvras Tovs TroAiras, ws ovdevds péev éemexetpr- 
Govros wept avrov vewTepilew, jv 8 dpa ives 
Tohujowow, yyovpevov Avoiredciv aitG revavar 
Towavrny aperiy evderEapevea) Tots moAirats waddov 
7 Civ mAeiw ypdvov TH TéAE TOY peyioTrwy KaKav 
auTLov yevopevov. 

10 “Ext O° av Tete got trept TOUTOY dieA€yOnv, tows 
5° dy Kal Xapreorepov, el pi} TavTaraow €deL pe dud. 
Tayewy ypabat THY éemaroAny, vov oé ool pev 
atbis cvpBovdrcdtooper, & dy pny KwAvon be TO yijpas, 
ev d€ 7D TopovTe rept Tay idiwv bn Adoopev. 
Adroxpdrwp yap 6 Ta ypappara pépov olxeteus 

ll Nuiv exer’ wept re yap tas SiarpiPas tas adrdas 
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TO TIMOTHEUS, 7-11 


These, then, are my views ; but this is the appli- 
cation : If your heart is set upon money and greater 
power and dangers too, through which these pos- 
sessions are acquired, you must summon other 
advisers ; but if you already have enough of these 
and wish virtue, fair reputation, and the goodwill 
of your subjects m general, you should heed my 
words and emulate those rulers who govern their 
states well and should endeavour to surpass them. 

I hear that Cleommis, who in Methymna holds 
this royal power, 1s noble and wise in all his actions, 
and that so far from putting any of his subjects to 
death, or exiling them, or confiscating their property, 
or injuring them in any other respect, he provides 
great security for his fellow-citizens, and restores 
the exiles, returning to those who come back their 
lost possessions, and in each case recompenses the 
purchasers the price they had paid. In addition, 
he gives arms to all the citizens, thinking that none 
will try to revolt from him; but even if any should 
dare it, he believes that us death after having shown 
such generosity to the citizens would be preferable 
to continued existence after becommg the author 
of the greatest evils to his city. 

I should have discussed these matters with you 
at greater length, and perhaps also in a more attrac- 
tive style, were I not under the stern necessity of 
writing the letter in haste. As 1t is, I will counsel 
you at a later time if my old age does not prevent ; 
for the present I will speak concerning our personal 
relations. Autocrator, the bearer of this letter, is 
my friend; we have been interested in the same 
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yeyovape Kal TH TEXYD moAAdKts abrot KEXP pa 
Kat TO Tedevratov mept Tis dmodnpias Tis aos oe 
ovpBovdAos eyevouny atr@. sia 82 Taba ndvra, 
ovdoiny a av oe KaA@s adr xXpyoacbat Kat oup- 
peporrus dpudorépors ayy, Kab yevéoBat pavepov, 
ort HEpos Tt Kal OL ee ylyverat Tu TOY dedvTwy 
12 atr@. Kat un Pavpdons, ei cot wer ovTwrs emote 
mpobdipcos, Kredpyxou | de pendev TOTOT eden Ony. 
oxedov yap amravres of Tap buoV KaramAéovres ae 
pév dcpuotdvy dacw elvat tots Bedriorots TOV epol 
memAnavaxdrov, Krcapyov dé KaTd pev éxeivov TOV 
xpdvor, or hv tap’ nuiy, dporoyovy, doot TEP 
eveTuyxor, eAevbepustarov elvau Kab mpadrarov KO 
pra purrorarov TeV patexovreay Ths SvarpiBiis- 
eed) rs THY Sdvapuy éAape, Tooobrov eoke pera 
mecety wWoTe Tavras Javpdlew rods mpdTepov avrov 
13 yeyvoxovras. T™pOs pev ot éxelvov 1d, Tavras 
Tas airias darnAdor pucsOny oe & GTOOEeYOUAL Kal 
mp moAod zrownoaipny dy oixeiws SiareOjvar mpos 
mpas. dyAdceis dé Kal av bia Tayéwy, «it Thy 
[424] adrny yropny exets Hit: Adroxparopds Te yap 
emyiedijoer Kal mrépapets emLoTO WY ws jpas, 
dvaveodpevos TH pidtay | Kat Eeviav Thy TpOorEpov 
imdpxovoav. Eppwoo, Kav Tou bén Trav map’ Hut, 
extoreAe. 


1 qpiv: vyuiv ET is read by Blass. 


TO TIMOTHEUS, 11-13 


pursuits and I have often profited by his skill, and, 
finally, I have advised him about his visit to you. 
For all those reasons I would have you use him well 
and in a manner profitable to ais both, and that it 
may become evident that his needs are being reahzed 
in some measure through my efforts And do not 
marvel that I am so ready to wnte to you, though 
I never made any request of your father Clearchus. 
For almost all who have sailed hither from your 
court say that you resemble my best pupils. But as 
for Clearchus when he visited us, all who met him 
agreed that he was at that time the most hberal, 
kindly, and humane of the members of my school; 
but when he gained his power he seemed to change 
in disposition so greatly that all who had previously 
known him marvelled. For these reasons I was 
estranged from him ; but you I esteem and I should 
highly value your friendly disposition toward myself. 
And you yourself will soon make it clear if you re- 
ciprocate my regard; for you will be considerate 
of Autocrator, and send me a letter renewing our 
former friendship and hospitality. Farewell; if you 
wish anything from here, write. 
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LETTER 8. TO THE RULERS OF 
THE MYTILENAEANS 


INTRODUCTION 


In this letter Isocrates addresses the oligarchic 
government of Mytilené in Lesbos, which had over- 
thrown the democracy not long before. Since the 
oligarchs had shown unexpected clemency and 
moderation * the orator, on the msistent request 
of his grandsons, begs for the restoration from exile 
of the distinguished musician Agenor, their teacher, 
and his family. 

The authenticity of Letter 8 is unquestioned. ‘The 
date appears to be 350 B.c., as may be determined 
from § 8, where Isocrates says that “if Conon and 
Timotheus were still living and Diophantus had re- 
turned from Asia ” they would support his plea. 
Timotheiis, son of Conon, had died in 354 8.c., and 
Diophantus the Athenian was serving the king of 
Egypt against Artaxerxes Ochus in 351-350 z.c.? 


@ See § 3. > Cf. Diodorus xvi. 48. 


8. TOTS MYTIAHNAION APXOYZIN 


Of matdes of “Adapéws, tideis S epot, madev- 

Dévres tn” "Aytvopos Ta mepi Tiy povoiKyy, éde7- 
“a af 

Onodv pou ypdppara méuxpat mpos buds, ows av, 
+ x \ “~ ¥ \ 4 tO 
eet) Kat TOV GAAwY Twas KaTnydyere puyadur, 
Kat toérov xaraddfnobe Kal Tov marépa Kal TOUS 
adeAdovs. dAéyovros Sé pov mpds adrods ort 
déd0ika pt) Aiay drozros elvas Sdfw Kai mepiepyos, 
inrav etpicxecbar tyAiKabra ro péyebos map’ 
bd } ~ fe 50 A 2? f av 5 r / il 
avdp@v ols otb€ mumoTre mpdrepov ovTe dreAéxOnv 
otre ouviOns éyevounv, axovoavtes Tatra odd 

~ 3 A € 3 QO 4 > ~ 3 f 

2 aGrrov édumdpouv. wes 8° oddev adrois améBawev 
et bd Ld xs ~ > 5 ~ PS) 
dy nAmov, draow joav Katagaveits and@s dua- 
Keipevot Kal yader@s dépovres. dpdv 8 avrovs 
Avrroupévous paddrov tot mpoanjKovros, tedevTayv 
brecyounv ypaewv rHv émiotoAny Kal trépibew 
duiv. virep pev ody Tod py diKaiws day doxety 

\ > 3 A ~ > f 
pewpos elvas pnd oyAnpos tadr’ éyw Adyew. 

3 ‘“Hyotpas 8€ Kadrds studs BeBovdAciaba kat 
dvaAdarropévous Trois moXirais Tots dperépots, Kat 
TEelpwpLevous TovS pev evyovras dAiyous ToLEiv, 
Tovs dé ovpmodrevopéevovs todos, Kal pypov- 
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LETTER 8. TO THE RULERS OF 
THE MYTILENAEANS 


Tue sons of Aphareus,* my grandsons, who were 
mstructed in music by Agenor,® have asked me to 
write to you and beg that, since you have restored 
some of the other exiles, you will also allow Agenor, 
his father, and his brothers to return home. When 
I told them that I feared I should appear ridiculous 
and meddlesome in seeking so great a favour from 
men with whom I have never before spoken or been 
acquainted, they, upon hearmg my reply, were all the 
more insistent. And when they could obtain nothing 
of what they hoped, they clearly showed to all that 
they were displeased and sorely disappointed. So 
when I saw that they were unduly distressed I finally 
promised to write the letter and send it to you. 
That I may not justly seem foolish and irksome I 
make this explanation. 

I think you have been well advised both in becom- 
ing reconciled to your fellow-citizens and, while try- 
ing to reduce the number of exiles, in increasing that 
of the participants in public hfe and also m imitating 


¢ Aphareus, son of the sophist Hippias and the son-in-law 
and adonbye son of Isocrates, was a tragic poet of some 
distinction. 

> Agenor and his school were well known as musicians 
before Aristoxenus. 
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pL€vous Ta TEpt THY ordow Thy TéAW THY herépav. 
pddtora 8° dy tis dps erraivécesev Gri Tots Karwod- 
aw amodidote Thy ovciay: émideixvucbe yap Kal 
moutre wGor pavepov ws od THY KTNLATwWY e7L- 
[425] Oupjoavres THv ad\AoTpiwv, GAN srép ris wéAews 
4 deioavtes, eroijoacbe Thy éxPodny abrdv. od pv 
GW ei Kai pndev dpiv Boke rovrww pndé mpoo- 
edéyeo0e pndéva trav duyddwy, Tovrous ye vopilw 
cuudépew dyiv Kardyew. aicypoy yap THV per 
mod tpadv tro mavrwv dspodroyetobat povoikw- 
TaTyny elvat Kal Tovs OvoyacToTdrous év adTi rap’ 
bply ruyydvew yeyovdras, tov S€ mpo€xorvta Ta&v 
vov ovr mepi tHv loropiay THs maibeias TavTHS 
gevyew ex THs TowatTys moAews, Kal Tods ev 
GAAovs “EAAnvas rods Suadépovras mepi te rev 
Kardy émirndevpdtwv, Kdv pndév mpoojKwot, 
moteicbar moXiras, Buds 5é rods evdoxiypotyrds Te 
mapa tois dAdo Kal peTacyovTas THs atris 
5 dUcews TEptopaGy Trap érépois perotKodvras. Oav- 
palw 8 doa tav drew perldvwv Swpedv afiotior 
Tovs ev Tots yupviKots ay@ot Karopbotvras wadAov 
H Tovs TH ppovyjcer Kat TH Piromovia te Ta&V ypn- 
cipwy edpicKovTas, Kal 7) ovvop@ow oT. TEdvKa- 
Gi at pev Trepl THY pwuNY Kal TO Tdxos SuVdpeis 
cuvamolvicKew roils cwpacw, ai & emorhua 
TrapajLevewv amavra tov ypdévov wdedotca: tovs 
6 Xpupevous abrais. av evOvpovpevous xp?) Tovs 
voov exovras mept mAciotov pev srovetafas rods 
KaAds Kat Stkaiws THs abrav adAews éemorarotr- 
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TO THE RULERS OF MYTILENE, 3-6 


Athens *% in handling the sedition. You are especi- 
ally deserving of praise because you are restoring 
their property to the exiles who retum; for thus 
you show and make clear to all that you had expelled 
them, not because you coveted the property of others, 
but because you feared for the welfare of the city. 
Nevertheless, even if you had adopted none of the 
measures, and had received back no one of the exiles, 
the restoration of these individuals is to your advan- 
tage, I think; for it is disgraceful that while your 
city is universally acknowledged to be most devoted 
to music and the most notable artists in that field 
have been born among you,” yet he who 1s the fore- 
most authority of hving men in that branch of culture 
is an exile from such a city ; and that while all other 
Greeks confer citizenship upon men who are dis- 
tinguished im any of the noble pursuits, even though 
they are foreigners, yet you suffer those who are 
both famous among the other Greeks and share in 
your own racial onmgin to live abroad in exile. I 
marvel that so many cities judge those who excel 
in the athletic contests to be worthy of greater 
rewards than those who, by pamstaking thought 
and endeavour, discover some useful thing,° and that 
they do not see at a glance that while the faculties 
of strength and speed naturally perish with the body, 
yet the arts and sciences abide for etermty, giving 
benefit to those who cultivate them. Intelligent 
men, therefore, bearing n mind these considerations, 
should esteem most, highly, first those who administer . 

¢ A reference to the moderation of the Athenian demo- 
cracy in 403 B.c, 

> ¢.g., Terpander, Alcaeus, and Sap 


ho. 
¢° For this same complaint see Pimeoge 1-2, Vol. I, 
p. 121, L.C.L. with note, and Anted, 250. 
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Tas, devrépovs dé TOUS TUE Kat ddfay airy Ka- 
Anv ovpBaréobas Svbapevous~ a darayres yap WOTrEp 
deiypar Tots ToLovTots XPHpEvor Kat TOUS aAous 
Tovs oupmodtrevgyevous opoiovs elva rovrois 
vouilovaty. 

7 “lows obv eizot tis dv Gre mpoorjKer TOUS edpéobas 
Tt BovAopevovs i) TO Tpaypa [Lovov emrauvely add 
Kal opas atrovs ETLOELKVUVAL Sixaiws & av TuyXa- 
vovras, mrept ov movobvrat TOUS Adyous. eXen 5° 
ovTws. eyw Tot pév TodkredecPar Kat pyropevetv 
daréorny: oUTE yap poviy écxyov ixavny obre TOAUa: 
od pnw TavTadmacw axpyoTos epuy ove dOSKULOS, 
ard Tois TE Aéyew Tponpypevors cyabov Te mept 
bay Kat TOV aAAwy CULPA XY aveiny av Kout 
obpBovrAos Kat ouvaywvioTns YEYENPEVOS, awrds 

[426] Te mhetous Adyous TETFOUNLEVOS birép Tis eAevdepias 
Kal THis avrovopias THs TOV ‘EAjveav 7 7) ovpmavres 
got Ta Phuara Katrarerpipdtes. wvirep av vyeis av 
pot dixaiws mAeiorny Exyowre yapw: pddtora yap 
emifupobvres StateActre Tis ToLavTns KaTraoTdcews. 
otuat 5° av, ef Kévev pev nat Tiydbeos éervyyavov 
Cavres, Avddavros 8 fev éx tis “Acias, mroAAnv 
av atrovs moujoactat omovony, edpeotau pe Bov- 
Aopévous av tuyxdve Sedpievos. mept av ovK of5° 
6 Tt det mAciw déyew- ovdels yap buov ovTws éort 
véos 0080 émtAjopwv, Gattis ovK olde Tas éxelvwv 
evepyecias. 

9 Otrw 8 dy pot doxetre xdAdora Bovretoacbas 

wept rovrwr, et oxeyatobe, Tis eat 6 Sedpevos 
¢ See Epist. 1. 9 (with note e). 


> See General Introd., Vol. I, p. xxi, L.C.L, for the 
sympathies of Isocrates, which embraced all Hellas. 
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TO THE RULERS OF MYTILENE, 6-9 


well and justly the affairs of their own city, and, 
second, those who are able to contribute to its 
honour and glory; for all the world uses such men 
as examples and all their fellow-citizens are judged 
to be of like excellence. ® 

But perhaps someone may object, saying that those 
who wish to obtain a favour should not merely praise 
the thing, but should also show that they themselves 
would be justly entitled to that for which they peti- 
tion But here is the situation. It is true that I 
have abstained from political activity and from 
practising oratory: for my voice was madequate and 
I lacked assurance* I have not been altogether 
useless, however, and without repute; on the con- 
trary, you will find that I have been the counsellor 
and coadjutor of those who have chosen to speak 
well of you and of our other allies, and that I have 
myself composed more discourses on behalf of the 
freedom and independence of the Greeks® than all 
those together who have worn smooth the floor of 
our platforms. For this you would justly be grate- 
ful to me in the highest degree; for you constantly 
and earnestly desire such a settled policy. And I 
think that, 1f Conon and Timotheus were still alive, 
and Diophantus® had returned from Asia, they 
would have supported me most enthusiastically, since 
they would wish that I might obtain all I request. 
On this topic I do not know what more I need say ; 
for there is no one among you so young or so forget- 
ful as not to know the henetactions of those great 
men. 

But I think that you would arrive at the best 
decision as to this matter 1f you should consider 


¢ See Introduction to this letter. 
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Kai dnép notwy twav avOpimwv. cdpicere yap 
ee pev oixedtata Kexpnpévoy Tots peytorwy 
ivabv airiow yeyevnpévats byiv te Kab Tots dA- 
Aots, tmép dv Sé -d€opat Tovwvrovs dyras, otous 
ToUs pev mpecBurépous Kal Tovs TEepl THY TOALTEiaY 
dvras py Avmeiv, rots Sé vewrépois diarpiByv 
mapéxew yWoelav Kat xpnoiwnv Kat mpémovaay Tots 
THAcKovTots. 
10 My Gavpalere 8 ef mpofvpdtepov Kal dia pa- 
Kporepww yéypada THY euoroAny" BovAopar yap 
ITEPA, TOLS TE TrALOLY Heady Xapioacbat Kat 
gotnoa. davepov atrois ort, Kav pr Snunyopmor 
pnde etparnyOow aAAd pdovov pipdvrar Tov tpd- 
qov Tov eon, ovK jpednpevers diuaEovow ev Tois 
"EAAnow. €v Ere Aowrov: av dpa ddfy te rovTwy 
bpty mparreww, “Ayivopt TE oydoare Kab Tots 
adekpots Gre pépos Tt Kal du eue Tuyydvovow adv 
eeQupour. 
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TO THE RULERS OF MYTILENE, 9-10 


who your petitioner is and for what men the favour 
is asked. For you will find that I have had the most 
intimate relations with those who have been the 
authors of the greatest benefits to both you and the 
other alhes, and that while those for whom I inter- 
cede are men of such character as to give no offence 
to their elders and to those in governmental author- 
ity, to the younger men they furnish agreeable and 
useful occupation that befits those of their age. 

Do not wonder that I have written this letter 
with considerable warmth and at some length; for I 
desire to accomplish two things: not only to do our 
children a favour, but also to make it clear to them 
that even if they do not become orators in the 
Assembly or generals, but merely mitate my manner 
of life, they will not lead neglected lives among the 
Greeks. One thing more—if it should seem best 
to you to grant any of these requests, let Agenor 
and his brothers understand that 1t is owing in 
some measure to me that they are obtaining what 
they desire. 


LETTER 9. TO ARCHIDAMUS 


f 


INTRODUCTION 


Arcuipamus ITI succeeded his father Agesilaus as 
one of the kings of Sparta. Isocrates had previously 
written for him, probably in 366 x.c., his Sixth 
Oration, Archidamus, a deliberative speech He now 
addresses him in this letter, which, like Letters 1 and 
6, lacks a conclusion and was, therefore, probably 
only a preface to a longer discourse on his favourite 
topic “—that Archidamus should lead a united Hellas 
against Persia 

The date of this letter (356 3.c) is furnished by 
Isocrates himself. In § 16 he says that he is eighty 
years of age. Despite the writer’s statement that 
he is “altogether worn out,” the communication, 
although it seems to show signs of hasty composition, 
is full of hfe and vigour.” The evil phght at this 
time of Hellas as a whole, and of the Greeks dwelhng 
along the seaboard of Asia, 1s vividly depicted 

The arguments adduced by some scholars to cast 
doubt upon the authenticity of this letter are without 
validity.° 


s Of. General Introd., Vol. I, pp. xxxiv ff, and To Philip 
130. 

> Especially is this true of the carefully elaborated Intro- 
duction (§§ 1-7). 

e 


See L. F. Smith, The Genusneness of the Ninth and Third 
Letters of Isocrates (1940). 
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9. APXIAAMOI 


[434] Eidas, d “Apx ape, moMovs Sppnpevovs eye 
pualew oé Kal Tov marépa Kal TO yévos tpdav, 
ethouny | ToUTov pev TOV Adyor, éreio1) Aiav pddvos 
Hv, ekeivous mrapahuretv, adbros dé ge Svavoodpat 
mraparadety emt otparnyias Kal Sa ae ovdev 
Opotas tais viv eveoTnKvicis, GAA * ee av peyddcoy 
dyad vy aiTtos yevyioet Kab TH TOAEt Th cavt0b Kal 

2 Tois "EAAqow anacw. tavTnv 0 erounodpny THY 
aipeow, ovK ayvo@y Tav Adyeap TOV EU HLETaXELplo- 
TOTEpOY, dW’ arcpiBas eidas 6 Oru mpakets pLev evpely 
Kadas Kal peyahas KQL oumpepovoas xaAemov Kal 
omavidy €oTw, érraweoa bé Tas aperas Tas ber e~ 
pas padios olds 7° ay evEvopiny. od yap Eedet pe 
Tap epavTod mropileatau Ta AexOnodpeva rept 
atrisy, ai’ éx ra&v dyiv tempaypévwr Toocavras 
ay kat TovavTas adoppas éAaPov Wore Tas wept TAY 
dAAwy evioyias pase Kara purepov evaysiddous 

3 yevéaba wh Tepi ods pynbeion. mds yap av Tis 7 
alg evyéveray dmepeBarero Tov yeyovorwy ap 
“Hpakddous cai Aids hv mdvres toaoy pdvors byiv 





* For Archidamus see Introduction to this letter and 
Isocrates’ discourse Archidamus in Vol. I, p 343, LC L. 

® The Spartan kings claimed descent from Heracles, the 
son of Zeus and Alemena, ef, Panegyr. 62 and Archidamus 8, 
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LETTER 9. TO ARCHIDAMUS 


Since I know, Archidamus,? that many persons are 
eager to sing the praises of you, your father, and 
your family, I have chosen to leave to them that 
topic, since 1t would be a very easy one to treat. I 
myself, however, mtend to exhort you to feats of 
generalship and military campaigns which are in no 
respect similar to those which are impending now, 
but, on the contrary, are such as will make you the 
author of great benefits, not only to your own state, 
but also to all the Greek world This is the choice 
of subject I have made, although I am not unaware 
which of the two discourses 1s the easier to deal 
with; nay, I know perfectly well that to discover 
actions which are noble, great, and advantageous is 
difficult and given to few men, whereas to praise 
your virtues I should have found an easy task For 
there would have been no need of deriving from my 
own resources all that was to be said about them, 
but m your own past achievements I should have 
found topics for treatment so many and of such a 
kind that the eulogies pronounced upon other mena 
would not have rivalled m the shghtest degree the 
praise that I should have lavished upon you. For 
how could anyone have surpassed in nobility of birth 
the descendants of Heracles’ and Zeus—and all 
men know that to your family alone confessedly 
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belongs this honour—or in valour the founders of the 
Dorian cities in the Peloponnese who occupied that 
land, or in the multitude of the penlous deeds and 
the trophies erected as a result of your leadership 
and rule? Who would lack n@atertal if he wished 
to recount in full the tale of the courage of your 
entire state, and of its moderation, and its constitu- 
tion established by your ancestors? How long a 
story would be needed to tell of your father’s wisdom, 
of his handling of affairs in adversity, and of that 
battle in Sparta® in which you, leading a few against 
many, exposed yourself to danger, and, surpassing 
all, proved to be the author of your city’s salva- 
tion—a deed than which no man could poimt to 
one more glonous! For neither capture of cities 
nor slaughter of a multitude of the enemy is 
so great and so sublime as the saving of one’s 
fatherland from perils so dire—and no ordinary 
fatherland, but one so greatly distinguished for its 
valour. Any man who should relate these achieve- 
ments, not in polished style, but simply, and without 
stylistic embellishment, merely telling the tale of 
them and speaking in random fashion, could not fail 
to win renown 

Now I might have spoken passably about even 
these matters, since I knew, im the first place, that 
it is easier to treat copiously in cursory fashion 
occurrences of the past than intelligently to discuss 
the future and, im the second place, that all men 
are more grateful to those who praise them than to 
those who advise them °—for the former they approve 

* In 362 pc. the troops of Epaminondas, the Theban 
general, were routed by Archidamus with 100 hoplites ; 


cf. Nenophon, Hell vu. 5. 9. 
> Of. Lpist. 2. 1. 
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as being well-disposed, but the latter, if the ad- 
vice comes unbidden, they look upon as officious— 
nevertheless, although I was already fully aware 
of all these considerations, I have refrained from 
topics which would surely bé@ flattermg and now 
I propose to speak of such matters ag no one else 
would dare to discuss, because I believe that those 
who make pretensions to fairness and practical 
wisdom should choose, not the easiest subjects, 
but the most arduous, nor yet those which are the 
sweetest to the ears of the listeners, but such as 
will avail to benefit, not only their own states, 
but also all the other Greeks. And such 1s the 
subject, in fact, to which I have fixed my attention 
at the present time. 

I marvel also at those men who have abrhty m 
action or in speech that it has never occurred. to 
them seriously to take to heart the coriditions which 
affect all Greeks alike, or even to feel pity for the 
evil phght of Hellas, so shameful and dreadful, no 
part of which now remains that 1s not teeming ‘falt 
of war, upuisings, slaughter, and evils innumerable.* 
The greatest share of these ills 1s the lot of the 
dwellers along the seaboard of Asia, whom by the 
treaty ° we have delivered one and all into the hands, 
not only of the barbarians, but also of those Greeks 
who, though they share our speech, yet adhere to 
the ways of the barbamans. These renegades, if we 
had any sense, we should not be permitting to come 
together to bands or, led by any chance leaders, 
to form armed contingents, composed of roving forces 
more numerous and powerful than are the troops of 


* For this same complaint see Panegyr. 170-171. 
> The Peace of Antalcidas, 387 s.c. 
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* Cf. To Philip 120-121. 
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our own citizen forces. These armies do damage to 
only a small part of the domain of the king of Persia, 
but every Hellenic city they enter they utterly 
destroy, killmg some, driving others into exile, and 
robbing still others of their pessessions*; further- 
more, they treat with indignity children and women, 
and not only dishonour the most beautiful women, 
but from the others they strp off the clothing which 
they wear on their persons, so that those who even 
when fully clothed were not to be seen by strangers, 
are beheld naked by many men; and some women, 
clad in rags, are seen wandering m destitution from 
lack of the bare necessities of hfe.? 

With regard to this unhappy situation, which has 
now obtaimed for a long time, not one of the cities 
which lays claim to the leadership of the Hellenes 
has shown indignation, nor has any of 1ts leading 
men been wroth, except your father. For Agesilatis 
alone of all whom we know unceasingly to the end 
longed to lhberate the Greeks and to wage war 
against the barbarians. Nevertheless, even he erred 
in one respect. And do not be surprised if I, in my 
communication to you, mention matters in which his 
judgement was at fault; for I am accustomed always 
to speak with the utmost frankness and | should 
prefer to be dishked for having justly censured than 
to win favour through having given unmenited praise. 
My view, then, is as follows Agesilaus, who had won 
distinction in all other fields, and had shown himself 
to be in the highest degree self-controlled, just, and 
statesmanlike, conceived two strong desires, each of 
them taken by itself seeming admirable, but being 


> See Introd. to Panegyr., Vol. I, p. 117; of Panegyr. 
167-168. 
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ence, will perhaps speak in such fashion. I for my 
part, however, pride myself so greatly on my ability 
that, even though I am now eighty years of age and 
altogether worn out, I think 1 1s especially fitting 
to speak my mind on these masters, and also that I 
have been well advised in directing my appeal to 
you, and that 1t may well be that from my counsel 
some of the necessary measures will be taken. 

And I believe that if the rest of the Greek world 
also should be called upon to choose from all mankind 
both the man who by his eloquence would best be 
able to summon the Greeks to the expedition against 
the barbanans, and also the leader who would be 
hkely most quickly to bring to fulfilment the measures 
recognized as expedient, they would choose no others 
but you and me Yet surely we should be acting 
disgracefully, should we not, if we should neglect 
these duties in which our honour 1s involved, should 
all men regard us as worthy of them? My part, it 
1s true,is the smaller, for to declare what one thinks 
is usually not so very difficult But for you it is 
fitting, giving attention to all that I have said, to 
deliberate upon the question whether you should 
shrink from the conduct of the affairs of Hellas— 
you, whose noble hneage I have a httle while ago 
deseribed, leader of the Lacedaemonians, addressed 
by the name King, and a man who enjoys the 
greatest renown of all the Hellenes—or, disdaining 
the matters you now have in hand, you should put 
your hand to greater undertakings 

I for my part say that, disregarding everything 
else, you should give your attention to these two 
tasks—to nd the Hellenes from their wars and from 
all the other miseries with which they are now 
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TO ARCHIDAMUS, 19 


afflicted, and to put a stop to the insolence of the 
barbarians and to their possession of wealth beyond 
their due. That these things are practicable and 
expedient for you, for your city, and for all the 
Hellenes at large, 1t 1s now my task to explain... . 


[The conclusion is missing] 
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Abrocomas, Persian sa- 


trap 1 207 

Abuse, verbal 3 337 

Accusation of Socrates, 
discourse by Polycrates 
3 105 

Achilles, greatest of 


Greek warriors at Troy 
3 13 

Acropolis, treasury of the 
Confederacy of Delos 1 
333, 1ts treasures 2 37; 
talents stored on 2 51; 
where Pericles stored 
10,000 talents 2 315, 
of Athens 3 223 

Action, for Damages, see 
Oration XVIII, 3 252 

Actors, their income 2 
275 

Adoption, laws of 3 307, 
327 


Adrastus, king of Argos, 
leader of the expedi- 
tion of the ““ Seven 
against Thebes ”’ 1 152 
and note a: his for- 
tunes related in drama 
2 479; supphant of 
Athens 3 77 
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meaning 2 337; 1s won 
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Adveisity, reveals every 
man as he really is 1 
407 
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Teucer 1 101; famed 
for justice 2 501; son 
of Zeus and Aegina 3 11 

Aegina, island, where the 
Greeks built a temple 
to Aeacus 3 13; at 
Aegina the case was 
tried for which the 
Aegineticus discourse 
was composed 3 301 

Aegineticus, speech of Iso- 
crates m a Claim to an 
inheritance 3 208 ff. 

Aegospotami, naval 
battle (405 B.c.), where 
the Athenian fleet was 
defeated by the Spar- 
tan admural Lysander 
1195 3; 3 289 

Aeolus, restores strangers 
to their homes 3 107 

Against Callumachus, dis- 
course of Isocrates 3 
252 ff. 

Aganst Euthynus, dis- 
course of Isocrates 3 
350 ff. 

Agamst  Lochites,  dis- 
course of Isocrates 3 
333 ff. 

Against the Sophists, dis- 
course of Isocrates 2 
160 f ; referred to by 
Tsocrates 2 295 ff, 
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Agamemnon, his many 
virtues 2 417 ff 

Agenor, noted musician 
3 461 

Agesilats, general and 
king of Sparta 1 211 
and note d; reasons 
for ns failure 1 209; 
his strength and muis- 
takes 3 479 

Agyrrhius, an influential 
man in public affairs 3 
231 and note a, 233 

Ajax, son of Telamén, 
second to Achilles in 
valour 3 13 

Aleibiades, his career 1 
280 note a, 281-283; 
never taught by So- 
crates 3.105; ward of 
Pericles 3 193; de- 
fended by his son in 
the discourse De Bigis 
3 207; a winner at 
Olympia 3 197 and 
note a 

Alcibiades the Younger 3 
174-175 

-Alemaeon, philosopher 
of Croton, his two 
primary ‘elements 2 
333 

Alemena, wife of Am- 
phitryon, loved by Zeus 
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and mother of Heracles 
3 69, 93 
Alemeon, son of Mega- 
cles, first Athenian to 
win at Olympia with a 
team of horses 3 189 
Alemeonidae, wealthy 
and noble Atheman 
family 3 189 
Alexander of Macedon, 
Letter to 3 425 ff; a 
friend of Athens 3 427 
Alexander (Paris), son of 
Priam 1 239; 3 83 
Alhes, should be treated 
as friends 2 91 
Amadocus, Thracian king 
1 251 and note a 
Amazons, daughters of 
Ares, defeated by 
Athens 1 161, 2 493 
Amnesty, of 403 Bc 3 
255 and note b 
Amphictyons 2 315 and 
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Amphipolis, city im 
Macedonia, cause of 
war between Athens 
and Philip 1 247 and 
note a, 248-249 
Amphitryon, husband of 
Alemena 3 93 
Amyntas, kmg of the 
Macedonians, father of 


Phibp 1199; kept oa 
fMmendly terms with 
Greek states 1 311, his 
career 1 373 

Anaxagoras, of Clazome- 
nae, teacher of Pen- 
cles 2 317 

Anmals, benefit from 
training 2 305 ; superior 
to man in many re~ 
spects 2 327; mmferior 
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ties 2 349 
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Peace of, 387 Bc. 1 
xxxv, 116, 171 and 
note 6, 193 and note a, 
231, 235, 307; 217, 49, 
439 ; its evils 3 477 

Anticipation, of an op- 
ponent’s argument 3 
323, 337, 361 

Antsdosis, discourse of Iso- 
crates 2 181 ff 

Antipater, munister of 
Phihp 3 403 ; Leiter to 
3.411 ff. 

Antisthenes, philosopher 
3 60 note a 

Antisthenes, sophist and 
rival of Isocrates 1 253 
note ¢ 

Anytus, influential Athe- 
nian 3 269 , 
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Aphareus, tragic poet, 
son of Huppias, son- 
in-law of Isocrates 3 
461 

Aphidna, town m Aética 
3 71 

Apollo, his oracle and 
the Pythian priestess 
1 137 

Arbitration, on stated 
terms 3 225 and note a, 
261 and note a 

Arbitrators, in Athenian 
law 2 201, 207 

Archestratus, Athenian 
banker 3 239 

Archidamus, son of Age- 
silaus, king of Sparta 1 
xl, 3443 3 4'73 ff. ; the 
discourse of Isocrates 
1 343 ff ; Letter to 3 
A'7 1 fF. 

Archinus, law of 3 255 

Archons, of Athens 3 256 
note a 

Areopagiiscus, Isocrates’ 
discourse on “the 
public safety *’ 2 100 ff. 

Areopagus, Council of 2 
102, 126-127; became 
tribunal m Athens for 
trial 1n cases of hom- 
cide 1 143 and note a 

Argives, their misfor- 
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tunes 1 277; supph- 
ants of Athens 3 165 

Argos, its early strength 
1157; land of Philip’s 
ancestors 1 265 and 
note a 

Aristides, best of the 
Athenians 2 53 

Artaxerxes II, king of 
Persia, 404-359 s.c. 1 
129, 305 

Artaxerxes IIT, 359-339 
B.c. 1 305 

Artemisium, sea-fight at, 
480 Bc., in which the 
Greeks defeated the 
Persians 1 175 

Arts, how they are made 
great 2 169 

** Arts ” of Rhetorie 2 175 
and note c 

Aspendus, town in Asia 
Minor 3 187 

Assault, Actions for 3 
333 

Astronomy, value of its 
study 2 331, 389 

Athenians, their empire, 
the source of com- 
plants 1 333; unwill- 
ing themselves to take 
the field 2 35; auto- 
chthonous 2 39; their 
sociability 2 351; 
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sprung from the soil 
2449. See also Athens 
Athenodorus, Athenian 
captain of mercenaries 
2 23 


Athens, deserves the he- 


gemony of the Greeks 
1131; oldest, greatest 
and most renowned 
city 1 133; “ auto- 
chthony ”’ of 1 132-133 ; 
first to estabhsh laws 
and government 1 140- 
141; mother of the arts 
1 143, her hospitahty 
and friendliness 1 143 ; 
advantages of hfe in 1 
147; her gift of “ philo- 
sophy’”’ to the world 
1 147; home of elo- 
quence 1 147-148 , the 
School of Greece 1 149 ; 
protector of the weak 1 
151; prefers the rav- 
ings of platfoim orators 
1 325, how it won 
glory 1 371; her great 
military experience 1 
375; badly governed 
2 39, hated by the 
Greeks 2 109 ; beauty 
of its buildings and 
adorned by the demo- 
eracy 2147; mother of 


gifted men 2151; her 
achievements im war 
2 151-153; often re- 
pented of judgements 
made in passion 2 197 
and note a, disadvan- 
tages of its large size 
2 283; a school for 
all able orators and 
teachers of oratory 2 
349; denounced be- 
cause of her sycophants 
2 351; capital of Hellas 
2 351 and 31913; care- 
lessness and slackness 
of her institutions 2 
441; length and stabil- 
ity of her government 
2 465 ; her moderation 
m eivil discord 3 273; 
her democracy twice 
overthrown 3 341; her 
transgressions and ac- 
cusers 3 393 ; censured 
by Isocrates 3 397; 
praised for moderation 
3 463 


Athletes, as recipients of 


undue rewards 1 121; 
ther rewards 2 353; 
crowns awarded to 3 
419 


Athletics, looked . upon 


by some with greater 
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favour than wisdom 
and education 2 325; 
too highly esteemed 3 
463 and note ¢ 

Athos, mountain and 
promontory channelled 
by Xerxes 1 173 and 
note ec 

Audiences, partiality of 
27 

Autocrator, friend of Iso- 
erates, 3 453, 455 


Bankers, reputation for 
hon 3 213 

Banking, in Athens 3 210 
and note a 

Barbarians, hated by the 
Greeks 1 221 and note 
a; fit only to be used 
as household slaves 1 
235 

Beasts, can be taught 1 
47, See also Animals 

Beauty, an unenduring 
possession 1 7; its 
value and power 3 


Beggary, in Athens 2157 

Blackmail 3 239, 357 

Bondsmen 3 221 

Books, on divination 3 
303 


402 


Boyhood, its most be- 
coming quahties 3 15- 
17 

Brasidas, Spartan general 
at Amphipohs 1 377 

Bribery, death penalty 
for 2 39 

Bribes, taken by war- 
mongers 2 31 

Buffoonery 2 135 

Buffoons, called ‘‘gifted ”’ 
2 343 

Buildings, of Athens, 
their beauty 2 147 

Bumble-bees, LEncomeuwm 
on 3 67 

Bunal, a divine right 1 
153; disgrace of pre- 
venting burial 3 165 

Busins, discourse of Iso- 
crates 3 100-131 

Byzantines, Athenian al- 
lies 3151 

Byzantium 3 217; at- 
tacked by Thebans 1 
279 


Cadmea, fortress of 
Thebes 1 1533; citadel 
377 

Cadmus, conqueror of 
Thebes 2 421;  be- 
came king of Thebes 
3 97 
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Calhas, Peace of, 371 s.c. 
2 247 and note ¢ 

Callistratus, Athenian 
orator 2 23 

Calumny, the greatest 
evil 2 195 

Carcinus, father of Xeno- 
timus 3 245 

Canans 2 399;  colon- 
ized the islands 3 97 

Carthagimans 3 3773 
well governed 1 91 

Castor, brother of Poly- 
deuces 1 357; brother 
of Helen 3 71 

Cecrops, early king of 
Athens 2 451 

Centaurs, fought by Pe- 
leus 3 13; creatures 
of double nature 3 75 

Ceos, laws of 3 307 

Cerberus, brought from 
Hades by Heracles 3 73 

Cereyon, robber subdued 
by Theseus 3 77 

Cersobleptes, Thracian 
king 2 21 

Chaeronea, effects of the 
battle, 338 Bc. 3 403 

Character, the value to 
an orator*°of a good 
character 2 339 

Chares, Athenian general 
2 43 note c 


Charicles, one of the 
Thirty Tyrants, 404-408 
B.c 3 203 and note a 

Children, should imitate 
noble ancestors 1 11; 
how they should be 
taught 1 109,111; the 
blessmg of children 3 
45 

Chios, Aegean island 1 
207, 225; 3151 

Choregi 3 233 and note 
d; of Siphnos 3 321 

Choregus, who defrayed 
expense of a pubhe 
chorus 3 197 and note ¢ 

Chorus, lavishness of th 
2 137-139 | 

Chronology, misuse of 3 
123 

Ciliaa, district m Asia 
Minor 1 223, 307; 3 
19, caused to revolt 
by Evagoras 3 39 

Cisthené, town in Asia 
Minor 1 217 

Citizenship, readily con- 
ferred 2 39; granted 
by Athens to the Pla- 
taeans 3163; conferred 
upon notable artists 
3 463 

Cittus, slave of the banker 
Pasion 3 219 
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Civilization, its begin- 
ning and gradual pro- 
gress 1 136-137 

Clearchus, Spartan leader 
of the “Ten Thou- 
sand ’’ 1 301; Spartan 
general 2 69, 437 

Clearchus, tyrant of 
Heracleia, father of 
Timothets 3 449, 455 

Cleisthenes, restorer of 
democracy, 507 B.c. 2 
113 ff.; his eloquence 
established Athenian 
democracy 2 315; 
founder of the demo- 
eracy 2 355 5 3 191 

Cleombrotus, Spartan 
kong, blamed for Spar- 
tan defeat at Leuctra, 
371 B.c. 1 351 

Cleommis, ruler of Me- 
thymna 3 453 

Cleophon, demagogue 2 
53 


Clepsydra, the water- 
clock which measured 
the time allowed to 
each speaker in a trial 
2 363 and note z; 3 
285 and note a 

Cleruchies, Athenian 
foreign settlements 2 
8-9 
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Clubs, political 1 167 and 
note 6; 3 179 

Cnuidus, in SW. Asia 
Minor 1 223; naval 
victory won by Conon, 
3904 spc. 3 35, forces 
contributed by Eva- 
goras 3 43 

Colonies, Athenian 1 187 
and note a 

Comedy, Old, its licence 
of speech 2 15 

Confederacy of Delos, 477 
B.c 1 163 and note c; 
2 3, 415 and note @ 

Conjecture, its value 2 
335 

Conon, famous Athenian 
commander 1 209, 217 
and note d; his career 
1 283-285; 2111, 145; 
visits Evagoras in 
Cyprus 3 33; account 


of lus affairs 3 37, 
4.65 
Constitutional govern- 


ment, see Letter 6, 3 
433-443 
Constitutions, drawn up 
by sophists 1 253 
Contracts, petty private 
1125; 3 343, 361 
Contributions, z.e. tribute 
from the alles 2 105 
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Corax, Sicilian rhetori- 
cian 2 175 and note c 
Corcyra, its strategic 
position 2 245 

Corinthian War, 394-386 
B.c. 3 151 

Coronea, battle of 3 193 
and note 6 

Council, Hellenic 3 147 

Council, of Athens 2 16; 
3 259 and note a 

Counsel, good, 1ts advan- 
tages 1 69 

Court-deposit 3 335 and 
note a 

Courtesans 2 73 

Courts, suspended in 
Athens 3 355 

Covenants, their sanctity 
3 271 

Cowardice, of states, how 
shown 1 401 

Cratinus, disputant con- 
cernng a farm 3 
285 

Cresphontes, descendant 
of Heracles, conqueror 
of the Peloponnesus 1 
359 

Crisa, plam near Delphi, 
declared holy ground 
3 153 

Crithoté, its strategic 
position, 2 2455; cap- 


tured by Timotheiis 
2 249 

Criticism, resented 3 103- 
104 

Crities, of Athens dis- 


hked 2 15; of Iso- 
crates 1 323 
Crowns, awarded for 


benefactions 3 201; 
of gold awarded by 
Athens 2 237 

Culture, a good 1 25 

Cunaxa, battle, 401 B.c 
3 37 

Cyclades, islands of the 
Aegean sea 1 205, 
taken by Sparta 2 
399 


Cyenus, son of Poseidon, 
slam by Achilles 3 89 
“Cyprian ’’ orations 1 
38, 32 

Cyprus, the island 1 2083 ; 
its erty Salamis was 
founded by Teucer 3 
13; Greek settlers in 
3 33 

Cyrené, Lacedaemonian 
colony m N Africa 1 
249; Greek city m N. 
Africa 1 391 

Cyrus, younger son of 
‘Dane eg expedi- 
tion agamst Artaxer- 
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xes, 401 Be. 1 211 
and note f; his rash- 
ness 3 389 

Cyrus the Great, origin 
and success 1 287; 
cast out by his mother 
1 325; his conquests 3 
23; slew his mother’s 
father 3 24 

Cythera, island off La- 
conia 1 195 


Damon, wise teacher of 
Pericles 2 317 and 
note ¢ 

Danaé, loved by Zeus 
3 93 

Danaus, conqueror of Ar- 
gos 2 421; exile from 
Egypt, occupied Argos 
3 97 

Darius, king of Persia 1 
161 

De Bigis, discourse of 
Isocrates 3 174-207 

Dead, the—ther per- 
ception 3 5; their 
power of judgement 
3107; do they have 
perception of the world 
of the lhvmg? 3 169, 
323. - 

Death, should be met 
nobly.1 31; death and 
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fame 1 411; death in 
war 3 387 

Debtors, to the state 2 
379 

Decarchies, governing 
commissions of ten in 
subject states at the 
close of the Pelopon- 
nesian War 1 189, 308 ; 


2 405, 415 

Decelea, fort in Attica 
2 59; 3 183 and 
note a 


Decelean. War 2 31, 61; 
3 283 and note a 

Decorum 1 23 

Defence of Busiras, dis- 
course by Polycrates 3 
105 

Defendant, speaks prior 
to plamtiff in Isocra- 
tes XVIII 3 255 

Definition, habit of, m 
Isocrates 1 xvun, 45 

Dehan Confederacy, de- 
fence 2 415 and note 
a; also 1 163 and note 
¢3; 28 

Delos, Aegean island 3 
239 

Delphi, treasures of 1 
279; maxim “ Know 
thyself” 2 5135 oracle 
1 363 
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Delta, of the Nile 3 121 
and note a 

Demagogues 2 8-9 ; who 
grow rich 2 87; their 
depravity 2 89, 361 

Demeter, mother of Per- 
sephoné (koré), giver 
of grain, founder of the 
EKleusinian Mysteries 1 
134-135 

Democracy, views of Iso- 
crates on 1 xxxvi ; 1ts 
faults 1 87; its virtues 
in early Athens 1 165 
ff.; twice overthrown 
241; of Solon praised 
2 113 ff ; the later 
Athenian caricatured 2 
117; those which are 
worthy of praise 2 143 , 
of Athens, twice over- 
thrown 3 3415; its 
obligations 3 345; 
Isocrates’ views on 3 
441 and note a 

Demonicus, son of Hip- 
ponicus, friend of Iso- 
erates 15 

Demosthenes, Atheman 
orator ; for similarities 
m his orations with 
passages im Isocrates 
see notes to Oration 
On, the Peace, vol. 2 


Deposits, as the theme of 
trivial orations 1 241 
and note @; in court 
3 335 and note a 

Dersylidas, Spartan ad- 
mural 1 £11 and note a 

Despots, their fate 2 77 

Dialect, the Attic speech 
and its qualities 2 349 

Dice-playing 2 345 

Dictation, of discourses 2 
515 

Diodotus, pupil of Iso- 
crates 3 411 ff. 

Dionysia, dramatic festi- 
val 2 479 

Dionysius, the elder, ty- 
rant of Syracuse in 
Sicily 406-367 s.c 191, 
199, his career 1 285, 
295, 371; besieged by 
the Carthagimans 1 
371, 3371 ff.; Inghly 
praised. 3 37'7 

Dionysius of Hahecarnas- 
sus, Essay on Isocrates 
1 164 and note a; on 
Isocrates’ Trapesitscus 
3 211 

Diophantus, Athenian 
general, friend of Iso- 
crates 3 465 

Dipaea, town 1n Arcadia 
1 405 
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Discourse, the best kind 
1 83; spoken and 
written and their com- 
parative persuasiveness 
1 261; different kinds 
2 539; praised as the 
source of most of our 
blessings 2 327 

Disease, the “ wasting ” 
(consumption °) 3 305 

Disfranchisement, as a 
misfortune 3 205 

Display oratory 1 125; 
views on 3 437 

Dissipation, of Athenian 
young men 2 135, 343 

Divination, books on 3 
303 

Dockyards, destruction of 
the Athenian 2 147 

Documents, falsification 
of 3 297 fff. 

Dogs 1 21 

Dorian cities, in the Pelo- 
ponnese 3 475 

Dorian Invasion 2 399 
and noteb , 

Draco, Spartan harmost 
of Atarneus 1 211 and 
note 6 

Dress 1 21 

Drinking-parties 1 23; 
2 343 

Drunkenness 1 23 
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Editions, of Isocrates 1 
xviii 

Education, views of Iso- 
erates on 1 xxm ff.; mm 
boyhood and maturity 
2 127; systems of, 
attacked 2 160 ff.; a 
formal education not 
absolutely necessary 
for greatness 2173; of 
youth, determines the 
fortune of the state 2 
285 ; methods of 2 289 
ff.; benefits all pupils 
2 301; 1ts power 2 
305; sacrifices endured 
for its sake by sober- 
minded youth 2 345; 
a definition of the 
educated man 2 39]1- 
893; value of educa- 
tion 3 429; methods 
used by Isocrates 3 
4:39 

Edueators, should be re- 
spected 1 81; in bad 
repute 2 163 

Egypt, revolt from Peisia 
1 207; conquest of 2 
473; its situation, 
chmate and fertility 3 
109. See also Nile 

Egyptians, their classes, 
pursuits, institutions 
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and government 3 111- 
119. See also Egypt 
Election, to Atheman 
offices 2 117 

Eleusiman Mysteries 1 
134-135, 221; 3 179 
and note 6 

** Eleven, The,” in charge 
of malefactors 2 317 
and note d 

Emigration, Greek 1 391 

Empedocles, his four 
primary elements 2 
333 

Empire, Athenian 2 3-4; 
deplored 2 47, 49; of 
the sea, held by Athens 
and by Sparta 2 405 

Emporium, a world-mar- 
ket (2 e. Piraeus) 1 143 
and 144 note 6 

Encomia, m prose and 
verse 3 9 

Encomium on Helen, dis- 
course of Isocrates 3 
54-O7 

Enemies, should be m- 
jured 1 19 

Enneakrounos, a famous 
spring near the Acro- 
polis 2 343° 

Envy, the evil of 37 

Kos (Aurora), mother of 
Memnon 3 89 


Epaphus, son of Zeus 3 
109 


Ephors, Spartan magis- 
trates 2 48'7 

Epidgictic discourse, its 
superiority 2 213 ff.; 
suitable to public fest:- 
vals 3 375; views on 3 
4:37 

Eponymous heroes, their 
statues 3 201 and 
note a 

Equality, dangers of poli- 
tical 1 85; the two 
kinds 2 117; of mghts 
in a democracy 3 345 

Equity, and the law 2.125 

Erechtheus, an ancient 
Atheman hero 2 403 

Erichthomius, son of He- 
phaestus, early king of 
Athens 2 451 

Eristic, or captious dispu- 
tation 361, 63 and note 
b, 425, 427; 2 389 

Enstics 2 160 ££, 163 
and note 6; disparaged 
2 231; answered by 
Isocrates 2 329 

Erytheia, island off Spain; 
to fetch the cattle of 
Geryon from Erytheia 
was the tenth labour of 
Heracles 1 357 ; 3 73 
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Ethical influence of dis- 
course 2 177 and note 6 

Euboea, large and pros- 
perous island on the 
borders of Attiga 1 
187 

Eubulus, Athenian states- 
man 2 2 

Eumolpidae, priests at 
Kleusis 1 221 

EKumolpus, son of Posei- 
don, leader of the 
Thracians against 
Athens 1159; 2 493 

Eupatrids, Athenian 
nobles 3 189 

Euphuism 1 xiu-xiv 

Eurybiades, Spartan ad- 
mural 2 403 

Eurystheus, king of My- 
cenae, persecutor of 
Heracles and his sons 1 
153; suffered a shame- 
ful reverse at the hands 
of the Athemans 1 155, 
855; tis imsolence 
crushed 1 265; invaded 
Attica 1 3713 2 493; 
imposed the twelve 
labours upon Heracles 

* 373 

Eutbynus, defendant m 
Oration XXI 3 353 ff. 

Evagoras, king of Cyprus 
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1 38; warred against 
by Persia 1 207-209; 
given citizenship in 
Athens 3 35 

Evagoras, Oration IX 3 
2-51 

Exception, Plea of 3 255 

Exile, the evils of 3 163 
and note 6b 

Experience, its part in 
excellence 2 1733 its 
value 3 437 

Export, of giain 3 247 


Festivals, of Greece and 
of Athens 1 145; ex- 
pense of 2137 ; furnish 
occasions for oratorical 
display 3 375 

Fickleness, of views of 
Athenians 2 41 

Fiction, in discourse, its 
popular appeal 1 67; 
enjoyed more than 
serious writing 2 373 

First-fruits, of the har- 
vest 1 135-137 

Flatterers 1 215 sup- 
posedly honoured by 
Dionysius 3 375 

Flattery, the road to 
success in public life 
2 261 

Flute-girls 2 345 
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Foreigners, in Athens 1 
143; 221; how they 
should be treated 1 53 ; 
awarded citizenship 3 
463 

Forensic oratory 2 169 

Forgery, of documents 3 
367 

“Forty, The,” who had 
jurisdiction over petty 
private htigation 2 317 
and note d 

Four Hundred, oligarchy 
of the, 411 Bc. 2 77; 
Revolution of the 3 179 
and note a 

Frankness, its value 3 


415, 41'7 
Freedom, power of the 
word 1 309; for its 


preservation no hard- 
ship 1s too great to en- 
dure 1 349; adopted 
as their fatherland by 
the Athenians 1 371; 
of speech, no longer 
enjoyed im Athens 2 
15; freedom of speech 
at Sparta 1 405 
Friends, those who are 
the best 3 427 
Friendship 15, 55; better 
than war 3 395 
Funeral orations 1 163 


and note d; funeral 
games 3 5 

Funerals, publicat Athens 
2 61 

Futuze, may be judged 
by the past 1 25, 381; 
cannot be known 2 163 
and note d 


Games, Festival 1 121 
Genealogy, spectalized in 
by Polycrates 3 107 
Generals, admired by the 
world 1 331 ; choice of 
2 43; requisites of 
good generals 2 251 ff 
Generations, in chrono- 
logy 3 123 
Gennadeion, modern l- 
brary building of the 
American School of 
Classical Studies at 
Athens with an in- 
scription taken from 
Isocrates 1 149 note c 
Gentleness. its advan- 
tages 1 317 ! 
Geometry, value of its 
study 2 331, 389 
Giants, their battle with 
the gods 3 89 
Gods, should be wor- 
shipped 111; givers of 
good and of evil,1 317 : 
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themselves are not free 
from guilt 2 413; 3 
393; do they concern 
themselves with human 
affairs? 2 365; endowed. 
with all virtues and 
innocent of wickedness 
3 125; and Giants 3 89 

Golden Rule 1 11, 55, 167, 
169 

Good name 1 59 

Good things, may be 
badly used 1 78 note a, 
79 

Gorgias of Leontini, in 
Sicily, renowned rhe- 
torician 1 xii; teacher 
of Isocrates 1 x1i-xui ; 
his style 1 xii-xiii; hus 
view of the power of 
rhetoric 1 125 and note 
a; his Epitaphsos 1 221 
note g ; his life, career, 
income and estate at 
death 2 275; denied 
beng or entity 2 335, 
361; his Encomium on 
Helen 3 54; transla- 
tion of his Encomium on 
Helevi 3 55 ff. 

Governments, are best 
when they serve the 
masses 1 49; views of 
Isocrates on 175; em- 
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ploy the wrong coun- 
sellors 2 15; in the 
time of Solon and Clei- 
sthenes praised 2 115 
ff.; of the people 2 453; 
three types of 2 455 
Gran, imported into 
Athens 3 291 
Grain-trade, at Athens 3 
915 and note b, 291 
Grammar, value of its 
study 2 333 
Grandsons, of Isocrates 
3 461 
Greece, her ewl plight 
after the Peace of An- 
taleaidas, 387 Bc 3 477 
Greed, of some Athe- 
nians 2 11 
Gyhppus, Spartan general 
in the Sicilian Expedi- 
tion, 414—413 B.c 1379 
Gymnasiarch, who de- 
frayed expense of train- 
ing athletes 3 197 and 
note ¢ 


Halys, river of Asia Minor 
1211; 2155, 409 

Hecatomnus, viceroy of 
Caria 1 223 

Hegemony, held by 
Athens 2 27,407. See 
also Empire 
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Helen, Encomuum on, dis- 
course of Isocrates 3 
54-07; translation of 
Gorgias’ discourse with 
same title 3 55-57 

Helen, wife of Menelaus 
2421, raises to divine 
station her brothers 
Castor and Pollux 3 93 

Hellenes, a title suggest- 
ing intelligence, not 
race, and applied to 
those sharmg Athenian 
culture 1 149 

Hellespont, bridged by 
Merxes, 480 pc. 1 173 
and note c; 3 289 

Helots, serfs of the Spar- 
tans 1 189, 343, 363; 
2 437 

Hephaestus, temple of 
(the Theseum) 3 223 

Hera, wife of Zeus, offers 
Paris sovereignty over 
Asia 3 83 

Heracles, labours of 19; 
3 733; made immortal 
because of his virtue 1 
35; his sons 1 153 and 
note a, hgnoured by 
Thebes 1 265 and note 
b; his excellence of the 
spirit 1 313; Pillars of 
1 315; 2527; ms Ex- 
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pedition against Lao- 
medon 313, hischildren 
supphants of Athens 3 
77 , falsely said to have 
slam Busiris 3 128 ; his 
date 3 123; ancestor 
of the Spartan kings 3 
473 

Heraclidae 1 355 and 
note b 

Hesiod, his wise admoni- 
tions ignored 1 65 ; his 
poetry recited 2 385; 
his poetry 2 393 

Hesperides, the apples of 
373 ) 

Hippareté, ‘wife of Alei! 
biades 3 194 note a 

Ehppolaidas 3 237 

Hippolyté, queen of the 


Amazons 2 493 
Hipponicus, father of 
Demomcus, admired 


and praised by Iso- 
crates 15,9, wealthiest 
of the Greeks 3 195 
History, 1ts writing de- 
servedly praised 2 373 
Homer, Odyssey echoed 
1 41; use of myths 
m 167; has greater 
renown because he 
glorified the Greeks as 
warring against the bar- 
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barians 1 221; pictures 
even the gods as de- 
bating the future ; his 
poetry recited 2 385; 
his poetry 2 393 pr Iso- 
cratean reminiscence of 
1 41; 339 and note c 


Homenidae, Homeric 
bards 3 95 
Honours, gained by 


struggle 1 409 

Horace 2 188 note @ 

Horse racing 1 379 

Hortatory discourses 1 7 

Hospitality, of Athens 1 
143 

Houses, of the forefathers 
2137 

Human nature, its de- 
fects 165; prefers the 
worse to the better 
course 2 77 

Hyperbolus, disreputable 
demagogue 2 53 

Hypereides, Epztaphios 1 
175 note c 


Idrieus, Asiatic king 1 
307 

Immortality, lent by 
| hterature 2 263 and 
note @ 

Impartialty, the hearmg 
of both sides needed 
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for a wise Judgement 
213 

Injustice, reprehensible 
but profitable 2 27 

Intermarnage, a right 
granted by Athens to 
the Plataeans 3 163 

Ion, Ins three primary 
elements 2 333 

Ionian Colomzation 2 475, 
477 and notes 

Ionic migration 1 138 
note a 

Iphicrates, Athenian gen- 
eral 2 259 and note a 

Isocrates, vanity of his 
artistic temperament 1 
ix; Ins devotion to 
Athens 1 1x; his love 
of Hellas 1 x; his 
parents, Theodorus and 
Heduté 1 x1, his educa- 
tion 1 xi-xu, charac- 
teristics of his style 1 
x1v-xvi ; as philosopher 
and statesman 1 xvui- 
x1x; his physical han- 
dicaps 1 xix; his 
school 1 x1x ; views, on 
the sciences 1 xxi, of 
speculative philosophy 
and of the professors 
of “emnstic”’ 1 xxi; 
his system of education 
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1 xxii; his ‘“ phalo- 
sophy ’ 1 xxvi-xxvu ; 
his turtion-fees 1 xxvii; 
his works 1 xxx- 
xxx1, lus “ Panhelle- 
nic Idea’? 1 xxxiv fh. ; 
his supposed suicide 
1 xhu; his influ- 
ence on public affairs 
1 xliv; editions of 1 
xlvui-1 ; as educator 1 
5; mentions himself 
by name 1 83; aloof 
from public hfe 1 229 ; 
reasons for shunning a 
public career 1 295 and 
note 6; 3 465; as a 
pamphleteer 2 5; more 
concerned for the 
public safety than his 
own welfare 2 33; and 
the younger genera- 
tion 2135 ; his “ philo- 
sophy”’ 2 182; his 
reputation among his 
contemporaries 2 187 
ff ; his retired hfe 2 
187 , statue erected in 
his honour 2 188 note a; 
chose toignore his early 
forensic eo 2 
207; quotes his own 
works 2 227; refers to 
his own success 2 333 ; 


his son 2 269 and note 
a; thrice discharged 
the trierarchy 2 269; 
the dignity of his dis- 
c@urses 2 271; not an 
office-holder 2 271; his 
private estate and in- 
come 2 275; is patn- 
mony lost in the Pelo- 
ponnesian War 2 277 ; 
his excellent ednea- 
tion 2 277; why for- 
eigners came to stady 
with him 2 311; par- 
ents of his pupils gladly 
paid him 2 319; com- 
plains of being . mms- 
represented 2 875; 
has had his share in 
the greatest goods of 
hfe 2 377; prophesies 
future renown 2 377; 
discontent in old age 2 
876; lack of vigour for 
puble affairs 2 877; 
lack of a strong voice 
and assurance 2 377; 
choice of themes 2 381 ; 
gifts to the common- 
wealth 2 381; kns dis- 
courses used as models 
2 383; revises his dis- 
course 2 497, his: eis- 
ease 2 537,530; himself 
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not an orator 3 377; 
dishked by the masses 
3 397; his acquaint- 
ance with Philp 3 405 ; 
his pupils 3 412, 413 ; 
his reputation 3 421 ; 
his fears for Athens 3 
435; influence of his 
compositions 3 437; his 
School of Rhetoric 3 
4390; methods used 3 
439 ; views on kinds of 
government 3 4415 as 
a counsellor 3 465; as 
composer of discourses 
for the Greeks 3 465; 
worth of his manner of 
life 3 467; refers to 
his advanced years and 
old age 1 253, 257, 263, 
$35; 2 95, 191, 219, 
287, 337, 375, 389, 395 ; 
3.45, 373, 405, 407, 421, 
427, 435, 437, 439, 453, 
' 483 
Isthmus of Corinth forti- 
, fied by the Pelopon- 
> nesians 1 177 
Italy, laid waste by Dio- 
nystus [ 1 229 and 
mote a 
Jason, Letter to the Chal- 
dren of 3 433 ff. 
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Jason, tyrant of Pherae 
in Thessaly 1 319; 3 
4:33, 435 

Judgement, good 1 25 

Judges, of dramatic con- 
tests 3 233 and note b 

Jugglers 2 335 

Jury, their prejudices 2 
197 and note 6b; ap- 
peals made it to for 
sympathy 2 365; jury- 
system 2 138 note a; 
appeals to 3 293 

Justice, better than 
riches 1 27: beneficial 
to human hfe 195; its 
power and claims 1 
367 ; canit be taught ? 
2177 


Kerykes, family of priests 
at Eleusis 1 221 and 
note d 

Kings, in a monarchy, 
should be obeyed and 
revered 1 27; advan- 
tages and disadvan- 
tages of the royal office 
1 43; the function of 
kings 145 ff ; dangers 
of kings 3 441 ; should 
guard their persons 3 
451; their duty 3 451 

Klepsydra, water-clock 2 
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363 5 3 
note @ 

“ Know thyself,’ Delphic 
maxim 2 513 

Koré (Persephoné), 
daughter of Demeter 
and wife of Pluto 1 
134 note a, 135; 313 


985 and 


Lacedaemonians (see 
also Spartans); well 
governed 1 91; not 


leaders of Greece by 
ancestral right 1 129; 
recipients of favours 
from the Athemans 1 
155; their ingratitude 
1157; their services to 
Greece 1 163; praised 
for valour at Thermo- 
pylae 1 335; ther 
dommation of Greece 
after 404 Bec. 2 40; 
their trang for war 2 
351; sympathizers with 
2 361; m evil plight 3 
377; solicitous for safety 
of their kings 3 387 

Laomedon, with Posei- 
don, builder of Troy 
313 : 

Lapiths, alles of Hera- 
cles against the Cen- 
taurs 3 75 


Laughter, violent, is folly 
113 

Laweourts 2 138-139 

Laws, the best kind 1 51; 
agd government first 
established by Athens 
1140 note 2,141; writ- 
ten laws not needed by 
good men 1 167; mul- 
titude of, in Athens 2 
39, m great numbers 
indicates a badly gev- 
erned state 2 129 

Lawsuits, detrimental 1 
51, of the allies ad- 
judicated in Athens : 
411, 413 

Leadership in the ayy 
with whom it rests 2 
357 

Leda, mother of Castor 
and Pollux 369; loved 
by Zeus in the guise of 
a swan 3 93 

Letters, of Isocrates 3 
366 ff. 

Leuctra, battle of, 87 1 
Bc. 1 277; trophy on 
the battlefield 1 351 

Levies of soldiers, bur 
densome 1 239 

Libya, daughter of Epa- 
phus, mother of Busiris 
3 109 
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Life, nothing in it is | Lysander, Spartan gen- 


stable 1 29 

Liturgies, public services 
2181; burdensome but 
give distinction 2 463 

Lochites, young Athe- 
nian, defendant in an 
Action for Assault 3 
335 ff. 

Long Walls of Athens 3 
201 and note 6 

Longinus, On the Subhme 
1 124 note a 

Losses, of Athens in war 
2 61, 63 

Lot, Election by 2 117 

Lucamans, people of 
S Italy 2 39 

Lyceum, Athenian gym- 
nasium, dedicated to 
Apollo, site of Aris- 
totle’s teaching 2 385, 
393 

Lycia, district in Asia 
Minor 1 223 ; 3 323 

Lycurgus, law-giver, imi- 
tator of Athens in his 
Spartan institutions 2 
469 

Lycurgus, orator, Agamst 
Leocrates 1 162 note a, 
174-175 notes b and c 

Lydia, district of Asia 
Minor 1 225 
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eral 1 188-189 notes 
b and c; his success 
the result of good for- 
tune 2 257; exerted 
himself to cause Ale- 
biades’ death 3 201, 
his list of disfranchised 
Athenians 3 265, 353; 
proclamed death as 
penalty for importa- 
tion of grain 3 289, 
occupied Athens 3 353 

Lysias, Epstaphios 1 170 
note a, 178 note a 

Lysmmachus, an informer 
2 182; victim of Calb- 
machus 3 259 


Macedonia, relations with 
Athens 3 413 

Magistrates, method of 
appointment 2 117; of 
Athens 2 463 

Malea, cape of Pelopon- 
nesus 2 247 

Mantinea, city of Ar- 


cadia, destroyed by 
Sparta, 383 sB.c 1 
199 


Manuscripts, of Isocrates 
1 xlvi 

Marathon, battle of, 490 
B.c 1171-172; brought 
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glory to Athens 1 333; 
3 191 

Market-place, centre of 
gossip 2 113 

Marriage, what it should 
mean and how 1t should 
be observed 1 99, 101 

Massilia § (Marseilles), 
founding of 1 397 and 
note 6 

Mausdlus, Asiatic king 1 
309 and note a 


Meddlesomeness, an 
Athenian failing 2 25 
Medes, conquered by 

Cyrus 3 23 


Megarians, of small re- 
sources they became 
rich 2 81 

Melians, enslaved by 
Athens, 416 8.c, 1 181, 
182 note a; 2 411 

Melissus, philosopher 3 
63 

Melos, siege of 2 249 

Memnon, slain by Achil- 
les 3 89 

Menelaus, his modera- 
tion and justice 2 417 ; 
made divine by his 
wife Heleh 3 95 

Menestheus, son of the 
Atheman general Iphi- 
crates 2 259 


Menexenus 3 217 

Mercenaries, of Tuiriba- 
zus, 1 204 note a, 
205 ; indigent soldiers 
in, foreign armies 1 
297 and note 6, 305 
and note 6; lured by 
Athens 2 35 ff., 55, 
109; of the Phocian 
forces 1 279; used by 
all rulers 2 423; their 
use dangerous 3 395 

Messené, capital of Mes- 
senia, country m Pelo- 
ponnesus ; founded in 
869 sc. See 1 348 
and the discourse .dr- 
chidamus; should mot 
be given up by Sparta 
1 344, 351 

Miltiades, Athenian gen- 
eral victor at Mara- 
thon, 490 pc 2 53, 355 

Mind and body m man ; 
their nature and train- 
mg 2 289 ; the cultiva- 
tion of the mind the no- 
blest of pursuits 2 353 

Minos, king of Crete 2 
399 

Minotaur, the monstrous 
Cretan “‘ bull of Mr- 
nos’ 375 

Misfortune 1 21 
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Misuse, of all good things 
possible 2 325 and 
note ¢ 


erate in olden days 2 
135 


Monarchy, advantages of, 
see Oration III, Ntco- 
cles 1 74 ff.; disliked 
by the Greeks 1 311; 
dangers inherent in 3 
415. See also Kings 

Morals, not legislation, 
govern states 2 13] 

Mortgage, on real estate 
3 353 

Motives, of human action 
2 307 

Music, value of its study 
2 333; cultivated mn 
Lesbos 3 463 

Musicians, their reputa- 
thon 3 463 

Mysteries, Eleusinian 1 
134 note c, 135, 221; 3 
179 and note } 

Mytilenaeans, Letter to the 
Rulers of the 3 459 ff. 


Natural ability, 
mount 2 293 
Nature, and ability 2 173 
Naupaetus, town on the 
northern coast of the 

Corinthian gulf 2 431 
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para- 


Neleus, son of Poseidon 1 
357 

Nemesis, loved by Zeus 
in the guise of a swan 
3 93 

Nereus, father of Thetis 
313 

Nestor, son of Neleus, 
ruler of Pylos and Mes- 
sené 1 357, the wise 
leader 2 417 

Nicias, plaintiff in Ora- 
tion XXI 3 353 ¥ 

Nieocles, son of Eva- 
‘goras, king of Cyprus, 
pupil of Isocrates 1 39, 
74 ff; lus gifts to 
Isoerates 2 209, 3 2 

Nicomachus of Baté, an 
arbiter 3 261 

Nile, presents obstacle 
to invasion of Egypt 1 
307 ; its gifts to Egypt 
3 109-111 

Nine fountains, a famous 
spring near the Acro- 
polis 2 343 


Oaths 117; judicial 3 275 

Office-holders, duties, 
honours afid penalties 
2 465 

Offices, defects of annual 
elections 1 87 
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Oligarchy, its aims 1 85 
ff.; defects of 2 149; 
its crimes at Athens 3 
341. See Four Hundred 

Olympian Games 1 403 ; 
festival of, 1ts fame and 
importance 3 195 

Olympic orations 1 122 

Olynthus, city in northern 
Greece, besieged by 
Sparta 1 199 

On the Peace (Or. VIIT) 2 
2 ff.; quoted in the 
Antedosts 2 223 ff 

Oracle, at Delphi, trust- 
worthy 1 363 

Orators, their ravings 1 
$25; delude the Athe- 
nians 2 13; depra- 
vity of 2 89; ther 
favour needed for 
success in publhe hfe 
2 263 , those who were 
greatest were Athens’ 
greatest benefactors 2 
313 ff. See Oratory 

Oratory, the highest type 
1 xxiv, 123 , the nature 
of its powers 1 123; 
a creative process 2 
171, wheh good must 
have certam qualtes 
2 171; its limutations 
3 9-10. See Orators 
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Orchomenus, 
Boeotia 3 141 

Oropus, a town on the 
frontier between Attica 
aad Boeoha 3 147 and 
note a 

Orphans, mn Athens 2 57 

Orpheus, leads the dead 
back from Hades 3 107; 
torn to pieces 3 125 


town in 


Palnode, or recantation, 
of Stesichorus 3 95 and 
note ¢ 

Palladium, Athenian 
court 3 285 amd note 6 

Pamphilus, an unknown 
Atheman 3257 © 

Panathenaia, the Great, 
festival celebrated in 
Athens each year, but 
with special magnifi- 


cence every fourth year 
2 385 
Panathenacus, discourse 


of Isocrates 2 868- 
541 

Panegyricus, Isocrates’ 
masterpiece 1 116 ff ; 
cited by title by Iso- 
erates 1 253; referred 
to 1 207 and 3 407; 
quoted in the Ankdasts 
2 210 ff. 
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Pan-Hellenic discourses 
2 213 

Parents, should be hon- 
oured 1 13 

Paris (Alexander) 1 939; 
3 83 

Parmenides, his one pri- 
mary element 2 335 

Paros, Aegean sland, 
captured by Pasinus 
3 311 

Parrhasius, famous pain- 
ter, c. 400 B.c. 2 185 

Pasinus, conqueror of 
Paros 3 311 

Pasion, prominent Athe- 
man banker 3 210-211 

Pasiphaé, daughter of 
Helius, mother of the 
Minotaur 3 75 

Past, the past as an 
exemplar for the future 
1 25, 381; past events 
easily treated 3 475 

Patrocles, a King-Archon 
3 257 

Patrons, needed by aliens 
2 43 

Pay, of orators 1 241 

Peace, should be made 
with all mankind 2 17 

Peace of Antalcidas, 387 
BC, its evils 3477; see 
Antaladas 
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Pedaritus, harmost of 
Chios 1 377 

Peirithous, ally of The- 
seus 3 71 

Peleus, son of Aeacus, 
husband of Thetis, and 
father of Achilles 3 13 

Peloponnesus, Spartan 
conquest of 2 401, 415, 
427, 433, 4°7°7 

Pelops, son of Tanta- 
lus, ruler of southern 
Greece 1 333; 2 421; 
3 97 

Penalty, m a lawsuit, of 
one-sixth of the sum 
at stake 3 255 

Pericles, his meorrupti- 
bility 2 87; reduced 
Samos 2 247; his good 
qualities 2 247; great 
orator and benefactor 
of Athens 2 315, filled 
the Acropolis with gold 
and silver 2355 5 guar- 
dian of Alcibiades 3 
193 

Perioeci, of Sparta 2 485 
and note 6b, 507 

Perseus, his date 3 123 

Persia, enemy of Greece 
1 xxxiv ; reason for its 
magnitude 1 91 

Persian king, 1s “ The 
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Great King” 1 325; 
appealed to 2 49 

Persian War 2 403 

Persians, cowardice of 1 
211 ff, 335; demoral- 
ization 1 217; hated 
by the Athemans 1 221 

Persuasion, a goddess 
worshipped annually 2 
323 and note 6b 

Pharnabazus, 
general 1 207 

Phaselis, a town m Asia 
Minor 1 195; 2 409 

Pheidias, sculptor of the 
statue of Athena 2 185 

Pherae, city m Thessaly 
3 225 

Philip, Address to, 346 
BC 1 244ff.; referred 
to by Isocrates 3 403 

Phihp, Forst Letter to 3 
383 ff. ; Second Letter to 
3 401 ff, 

Philp of Macedon 1 
xxxvi ; appealed to by 
Isocrates 1 xh; sup- 
posed enemy of Greece 
1291, his recklessness 
3 385 ‘and 386 note a; 
his possible defication 
3 405 

Philocrates, Peace of, 346 
Bc 1 244 


Persian 


Philomelus 3 217 

Philon, of Coelé 3 269 

Philosopher, definition of 
2 335 

Phiosophy 155; use and 
meaning of the word 
m Isocrates 1 77 and 
note a; gift of Athens 
to the world 1 147; of 
Isocrates 3 47-51 

Philurgos, thief who stole 
the Gorgon’s head, the 
work of Pheidias 3 289 

Phhus, city m the Pelo- 
ponnesus, besieged. by 
Sparta 1 199 ‘ 

Phocaeans, founded; Mar- 
seulles 1 307 ; 

Phocylides, gnomic poet, 
sixth century B.c 1 65 

Phoenicia 1 223; 3 15, 
29; ravaged by Ewva- 
goras 3 390; furnished 
Persia with ships of 
war 3 187 


Phoemecians, temporary 
rulers of Salamis in 
Cyprus 1 93 


Phormuo, famous Athe- 
nian general, led an 
expedition to Thrace 
3 193 

Phrygia, district. of Asia 
Minor 1 225 
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Phrynondas, swindler 3 
287 and note a 

Phylé, fortress on Mt. 
Parnes 2 77 

Physical trainmg 2 289 

Physicians 2 33 

Piety, gives present se- 
curity and sweeter 
hopes for all eternity 2 
29 

Pillars of Heracles 1 315; 
2 527 

Pindar, his praise of 
Athens and reward 2 
281 and note a 

Piraeus, harbour and 
market of Athens 1 
143; seized by Athe- 
man democrats 3 183 

Pisistratidae of Athens 
1 311 

Pisistratus, tyrant of 
Athens 2 63; tyranny 
of 2 465 ; 3191 

Plagiarism 1 303 

Plan, necessary for daily 
hfe and conduct 3 439- 
441 

Plataea, town in Boeotia, 
ally of Athens, de- 
stroyed by Thebes 1 
361; 3 134 ff; mis- 
treated by Spartans 2 
429; helped Athens 


SEL 


in the Persian War 
3 167 
Plataeans, settled by 


Athens in Saoné 1 189 
and note a: 

Platascus, discourse of Iso- 
erates 3 134-171 

Plato, Menexenus 1 174 
note 6 

Plato, parodies Isocrates 
2175 and note a; his 
“ Apology” for Socrates 
uitated by Isocrates, 
see 2 182 (Introduc- 
tion to the Anisdosis) 

Pluto, god of the world of 
the dead 3 13 

Pnytagoras, son of Eva- 
goras 3 39 

Poetry, 1ts advantages 3 
Q-11. See also Poets 

Poets, as teachers of the 
good 1 35; whose pre- 
cepts are guides to life 
141; should be studied 
1 47; bewitch their 
hsteners 3 11; ther 
calumnies of the gods 
3 123 

Polemaenetus, a sooth- 
sayer 3 303 

Polemarch, Atheman ar- 
chon 3 219 and note a 

Political clubs 1 109 
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Politicians, how they may 
succeed 2 261 

Polity, the soul of a state 
2 113 

Polyalces, friend of Iso- 
crates 3 435 

Polycrates, Athenian so- 
phist 3 100 ff. 

Polydeuces, son of Zeus 
and Leda, brother of 
Castor 1 357 

Poor, rights of the, should 
be guarded 3 345 

Possession, “ nine-tenths 
of the law” 1 361 

Potidaea, captured by 
Timothetis 2 249; ex- 
pedition to 3 193 and 
note d 

Poverty, honest, 1s pre- 


ferable to unjust 
wealth 1 27; benefits 
of 2 107, 123; im 


Athens 2 157; of so- 
phists 2 167 

Practice, in speaking 
essential 2 295 

Praise, more welcome 
than counsel 3 385, 
475 ; an_easy topic to 
treat 3 473 

Prefaces, all emphasize 
importance of subjects 
to be discussed 2 7 


Priests, nature of the 
priestly office 1 42 note a 

Progress, how it is made 
39 

Prese wmiters, as “ arti- 
ficers of words ” 3 25 

Prose wnitmgs, the man 
branches of 2 211 ff. 

Prosperity, helps to hide 
baseness 1407  «: 

Protagoras, celebrated 
sophist 3 61 

Proxenos, honorary. title 
(“ friend of the city”) 
given to Pindar 2 at 
and note & 1 

Prytanes, members'' of 
Committees of the Sen- 
ate 2 17 and note a; 
3 233 and note c 

Prytaneum, public build- 
mg where Athens en: 
tertained honoured. 
guests 2 237 

Pulytion, in whose house 
the Mysteries were 
profaned 3 179 

Punishment, as a deter- 
rent 2 133 

Pupils, vary greatly in 
capacity 2 299 

Pupils of Isocrates 1 
xxvui-xxix ; length of 
study, their satisfac- 
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‘ tion, and regret at 
leaving 2 233; names 
of and their success 2 
237; thew probity 2 
239 ff ; vary greatly 
in capacity 2 299; 3 
412, 413; admired by 
Isocrates more for their 
lives and deeds than 
for eloquence 2 427 

Pyron, an alien 3 227 

Pythagoras, philosopher, 
visttor to Egypt, a 
pupil of Egyptian re- 

'-Heion, and his fame as 
a teacher 3 119 

Pythodorus, a Phoenician 
3215, 233 


Races, horse, and boat 
35 
Ransoms, paid for women 
slaves 2 345 
Recantation, 
chorus 3 95 
Reconciliation, of leading 
Greek states asked of 
Philip 1 263 
Registrars, or tax-asses- 
sors 3 239 
Rehgion, worship of the 
‘gods 1 51; 2 121; 
sacrifices 2 121; alien 
realts 2 123 
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Repetition, in Isocrates 1 
49 ; apology for 1 308 ; 
3 439 and note 6; self- 
quotation 3 21 

Rhadamasthys, famed for 
his justice and, after 
his death, a judge im 
the lower world 2 
501; 313 note a 

Rhetoric, “ Arts” of 2 
175 and note c; its 
value 3 429 

Rhetorical terms, m Iso- 
crates 2 173 

Rhinon, a member of the 
Ten 3 257 

Rhodes, island in S.E. 
Aegean 1 225 

Rhodian War 1 209 

Riches, dangers of 2 107. 
See also Wealth 

Rowers’ cushions 2 39 


Salamis, island adjacent 
to Attica, where the 
Persians were defeated 
in naval battle, 480 B c 
1179; brought glory to 
Athens 1 333 

Salt, Encomum of 3 67 
and note a 

Samos, island im_ the 
Aegean 1 225; tts 
strategic location 2 
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245 ; revolt reduced by 
Pericles 2 247 
Sarpedon, son of Zeus, 
slain by Patroclus 3 89 
Satraps, viceroys or pro- 
vincial governors of the 
Persian King 1 217 
Satyrus, king of Bosporus 
3 215 and note a 
Scioné, town destroyed 
by Athens, 421 3.c 1 
183 and note a, 187, 
188 note a 
Sciron, mythical robber 
subdued by Theseus 3 
77 
Scythians 1 159 
Sea, figures borrowed 
from the 3 391 
Sea-voyages 3 417 
Secretaries, private 2 515 
Secrets, should be guar- 
ded 1 17 
Self-confidence, and as- 
surance needed by the 
orator 2 293 
Self-control 1 17 
Self-praise as a rhetorical 
device 1 127 and note c 
Senate of the Five Hun- 
dred 216 note a. See 
also Council 
Seriphos, Aegean island 
3 305 


Sestos, Thracian townon 
the Hellespont 2 245 ; 
captured by Timo- 
theus 2 240 

Shyowners, of Bosporus 
3 245 

Ships, rowed by citizens 2 
39; how manned 2 139 

Shroud, “royalty is a 
glorious ——” 1 373 

Sialian Expedition, un- 
justified 2 59 ; 3 181 

may 191; enslaved: by 
the Carthagmians 1 
229 and note b 

Silence, when 1t is better 
to be silent 1 29... 1 

Sinopé, Greek city of 
Asia Minor on the 
Black Sea 1 223, 319 

Siphnos, Aegean island 
3 303 ff 

Slavery, penalty for debt 
3 163 


Slaves, treatment of 1 
197; testimony of 3 
923, 355 

Social War (357-355 B.c.) 
1 xxxvlll , 2 2, 19 

Socrates, teacher of Iso- 
erates 1 xvi-xvlii; In- 
fluence on Jsocrates 1 
xvu-xvin ; bis “ Apo- 
logy” echoed im Iso- 
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erates 2 182, 193, 201 
and notes @ and d 
Soh, city of Cilicia 3 


19 

Solon, the “ friend ofghe 
people,” 594-593 Bc 
2 113, his eloquence 
and services to Athens 
2 315 ; a sophist, head 
of the state 2 359 

Sopaeus, father of the 
accuser of the banker 
Pasion 3 213 

Sophists, Agamst the, dis- 
course by Isocrates 2 
160-177 

Sophists, as viewed by 
Isocrates 1 xxii; who 
have discussed rela- 
tions between Greece 
and Persia 1 123; 2 
162 note a; their fees 
2 165; distrust their 
own pupils 2 165, 167 
and note a; _ their 
poverty 2 167; their 
mendacity 2 169; use 
of the term by Iso- 
crates 2 185 and note 
d; their objection- 
able rivalry 2 269; 
false charges brought 
against their profes- 
sion 2 297 ff.; good 
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pupils their greatest 
reward 2 309 
Sophrosyné 1 xxxui, as ° 
self-control 1 13, 57 
Sopols, son of Thrasyllus, 
a Siphmian 3 305, 321 
Sparta, settled by the de- 
scendants of Heracles 
1 157 ; its glory for 700 
years 1353 ; a military 
camp 1 395; stability 
of her government 2 
67; hercrimes 2690ff , 
her democratic people 
2143; her hegemony 
1 273; desperate 
plight after Leuctra 1 
273, 275; praise and 
blame of Sparta 2 397 


ff and 521 ff.; her 
long weakness after 
Leuctra 2 409, her 


treaty with Persia 2 
437 ; the sobriety and 
discipline of her insti- 
tutions 2 441 5 training 
of her youth 2 503; 
battle m, won by Ar- 
chidamus mn 362 Bc. 3 
ATS 

Spartans (seé also Lace- 
daemonians), distrust of 
eloquence 1 355; their 
misrule 2 405; “the 
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Taverns, in ill-repute 2 
135 , drinking in 2 345 
Taxes 2 89; for military 
purposes 2 247, special 
3 230; assessors@ or 
registrars of 3 239 
Teacher, his rdle in edu- 
cation 2 175 
Teaching, methods em- 
ployed by Isocrates 3 
439 
Teisias, accuser of Alci- 
biades 3 174-177 
Telamén, son of Aeacus 
and father of Ajax and 
Teucer 3 13 
Temperance (sophrosyné) 
1 95, 97 
Temple-robbers 3 289 
Temple-robbery 3 339 
Testimony, under torture 
3 247 and note a 
Teucer, son of Telamén, 
founder of Salamis in 
Cyprus 193; 313 
Theatre, of Dionysus in 
Athens 2 57; an msti- 
tution where miseries 
are presented each 
year 2 449 
Theban expedition 1 153 
Thebans, thew crimes 
and losses 1 279; re- 
proached for ignorance 
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and stupidity 2 823 and 
note a; betrayers of 
all Greece 3 151 

Thebes, gamed the hege- 
mony of Greece 1 271 
note d 

Themes, trivial and 1m- 
portant 1 241 and notes 
a,bandc 

Themustocles, Athenian 
commander at Salamis, 
rewarded by the Per- 
sians 1 219; 2 58; 
power of his elaquence 
2 3153; victories of 
2 403 

Theognis, gnomic poet of 
sixth century B.c 1 65 

Theopompus, historian 2 
496 note a 

Theorie Fund 2 57 

Therapné, near Sparta, 
site of a sanctuary of 
Helen and Menelaus 
3 95 

Thermopylae, battle of 1 
173; a defeat for which 
Sparta 1s praised 1 335, 
405 ; 2 489 


Theseum, really the 
temple .gf Hephaestus 
3 222 note a 


Theseus, exploits of 1 9; 
2 451; Theseus and 
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Hippolyté 2 493; 
praised 3 58, 69-83 ; 
founder of the Athe- 
nian city-state 3 79 
Thesmothetes 2 206 note 
6; magistrates who 
published the names of 
public offenders 2 317, 
3590; 3 3377 and note a 
Thespiae, town in Boeo- 
tia, destroyed by The- 
bes 1 361; compelled 
to submit to Theban 
hegemony 3 141, occu- 
pied by a large Spartan 
force 3 143 
Thessalians, friendly to 
Philip 1 259 ; mherited 
wealth and were re- 
duced to poverty 2 81 ; 
skilled m horseman- 
ship 2351 ; their treat- 
ment by Philip 3 395 ; 
their nature and tem- 
perament 3 395 
Thetis, daughter of Ne- 
reus, wife of Peleus 
3 13 
Thieves, honoured by 
Spartans 2 505 
Thimbrén, Spartan ad- 
mural 1 211 and notes 
a and c 


Thirty Tyrants, their 


wicked rule in Athens, 
404-403 B.c 2 77. 143- 
147,151, 3 183, 265,353 
Thrace, as site for Athe- 
raan colonists 2 23 
Thracians 1 159 
Thrasybulus, mfluential 
Athenian 3 269 2 
Thrasyllus, father of 
Thrasylochus and So- 
polis, a Siphnian 3 303 
Thrasylochus, son of 
Thrasyllus, a Syphnian 
3 301 and see Introd, 
to the speech 
Thyrea, town in the Pelo- 
ponnesus 1405 -.. 3° 
Timodemus, an  extor- 
toner 3 359 
Timotheus, ruler of Hera- 
clera, Letier to 3 447 ff. 
Timothetis, son of Co- 
non, favourite pupil of 
Isocrates, prominent 
general 2 241-265 and 
notes , 3 450, 465 ; 
Timbazus, Persian gen- 
eral 1 202 note e, 205 
Tisias, Sialian rheton- 
cian 1 124 note a; 2 
175 and note c 
Tissaphernes, general of 
Artaxerxes 1 213 ; Per- 
sian satrap 3 187 
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Tithraustes, Persian gen- 
eral 1 207 

To Nicocles, quoted im 
the Antidoses 2 225 

Toroné, m Thrace,@ its 
strategic position 2 24:7 

Torture, of slave wit- 
nesses 3 223, 355 

Tragedies, bring fame to 
personages celebrated 

' in them 2 263 

Tragedy, its use of myths 
1 67 

Tragic poets 2 479 

Translations, of Isocrates 
1 }-h 

Trapeziticus, discourse by 
Isocrates 3 210-249 


Travel, “‘to see the 
world” 3 215 and 
note ¢c 


Treaty of Antalcidas 1 
931 and note c, 235. 
See Antalcidas 

Tnballians, a savage 
Thracian tribe 2 39, 
51] 

Tribute, paid to Athens 
by her allies 2 27, 57, 
4j1, 413 

Trierarchs, who contn- 
buted to naval ex- 
penses 3 197 and note 
c, 289 
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Tnierarchy, equipment of 
a warship ; one of the 
public services imposed 
on Atheman citizens 2 
187 

Troezen, town in NE. 
Peloponnese 3 313 

Trojan war, as a measure 
of time 1 151; eclipsed 
by the Persian war 1 
169 ; leaders in 2 417; 
37 

Trophies, of victory 3 
167 

Troy, captured by all 
Hellas, 3 41 

Truth, must be valued 1 
53 

Tuition-fees, of the “‘ vul- 
gar ’’ Sophists 2 165 

Tyndareus, king of Sparta 
1 357; father of Helen 
3 71 

Tyre, ancient Phoenician 
city 1 223; captured 
by Evagoras 3 39 


Vanity, of Isocrates 1 127 
Virtue, that possession 
which is the grandest 
and most enduring 1 7, 
8; can it be taught? 
1 47 and note c; 2177; 
the source of happiness 
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229; cannot be taught 
2 337 

Visitors, impressed by 
Athens 2 147 

Vocations, depending on 
means 2 133 

Voice, and clarity of 
utterance indispens- 
able for the orator 2 
203 

Votimg-urns, 
with 3 233 

Votive tablets 2 185 


tampered 


Walls, of Athens, rebuilt 
by Conon 1 285 and 
note d; do not make 
a state 2 111 

War, should be conducted 
by one, not by many 
generals 1 91; glorifies 
those who die in it 1 
327, youth should be 
consulted on war as 
they must wage it 1 
347; war and peace, 
good and bad 1 375; 
war less glorious than 
peace 3 395 

Water-clock (clepsydra) 2 
363 and note z, 3 285 
and note a 

Wealth, disadvantages of 
1 7, 21; 1ts possession 


formerly admurable, 
now dangerous 2 277; 
its dangers 2 107; 3 
359; inferior to good 
repute 3 449 

Wedding-song, sung by 
gods 3 13 

Wine, chilled in foun- 
tains 2 343 

Wisdom, alone of all 
possessions is imper:sh- 
able 115; of one man 
benefits all 1121; not 
dependent on age, but 
on natural endow- 
ments 1 349 

Wise men 1 63 

Witnesses, A Plea wethout, 
see Oration XXI, 3 
350 ff. 

Witnesses, suborned 3 
945 + not used in bank- 
ing transactions 3 213 
and 245 

Women, mistreated 3 479 

Words, how misused m 
Athens 2 341 

Written word, less con- 
vineig than the spoken 
3 373 and note 6 


Xenotimus, falsifier of 
the laws 3 261; son of 
Caramus 3 245 
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Xerxes, king of Persia 1 
161 ; leader of expedi- 
tion against Greece 
481-479 pc. 1 173 ff. 3 
size and number ofthis 
forces 2 403; preserved 
his own life 3 389 


Youth, status of, in 
Sparta 1 347 and note a; 
unruly of temper and 
full of desires 2 131 


Zeno of Flea, philosopher 


3 63 


Zeus, father of Heracles 


and Tantalus 1 35; 
ruler of all the gods 
1 93; the Saviour, 
statue in the Agora 
8 35; ancestor of 
the Spartan kings 3 
4°73 


Zeuxis, famous painter 2 
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Parruentus. Cf. Lonaus. 

Pausanras: Description of Greece. W.H.S. Jones. § 
Vols. and Companion Vol. arranged by R. E. Wycherley. 
(Vols. I and Ik Ind ine) 

Puito. 10 Vols. Vols. I-V. F H. Colson and Rev. G. H. 
Whitaker; Vols. VI-IX. F. H. Colson. (Vols I-III, 
V-IX 2nd Imp., Vol. [LV 3rd Imp.) 

Two Supplementary Vols. from the Armenian Text. 

Ralph Marcus. 

Pritostratrus: Tse Lire or Arottonius or Trana. F.C. 
Conybeare. 2 Vols. (Vol. I 4th Imp., Vol. IL 8rd 
Imp.) 

Partostratus: Inacryes; Carzuisrraatus: Derscrirrions. 
A. Fairbanks. 

Paitostratus anp Euwarrus: Lives or trae Sopuisrs. 
Wilmer Cave Wright. (2nd Imp.) 

Pmpan. Sir J. E. Sandys. (7th Imp. revised.) 

Prarol: Evrurenazo, Aporoay, Carro, Puarpo, PHareprovs, 
H. N. Fowler. (9th Imp.) 

Prato II: Taearretus anp Sorpuist. H. N. Fowler. (4A 


Pras III: Svraresman, Poiresus. H. N. Fowler; Ion. 
W.R.M. Lamb. (4th Zmp.) 

Prato IV~- Lacurs, Proracornas, Meno, Euturpemus 
W.R.M Lamb. (8rd Imp. revised.) 

Prato V: Lyszs, Symposrum, Gorcias. W. R. M. Lamb. 
(4th Invp. revised.) 

Prato VI: Cuaryius, Panmentprs, Greasgn Hrrrras, 
Lesser Hrerpras. H.N. Fowler. (8rd Imp ) 

Prato VIL: Timarus, Curtiss, Curropno, Mrenexenus, Err- 
ST _ Rev. R, G. Bury, (8rd Imp.) 

Praro VIIL: Cranmipes, Atcrsrapres, Hrparcavs, Tar 
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Lovens, THesaces, Maxos axp Errvomrs. W.R, M. Lamb. 
(Qnd Imp.) 

Praro: Laws. Rey. R. G. Bury. 2 Vols. (3rd Imp.) 

Prato: Rerusuic. Paul Shorey. 2 Vols. (Vol. I 4th Imp., 
Vol II 8rd Imp.) 

Proranca: Morarta. 14 Vols ols. I-V. F C. Babbitt ; 
Vol. VI W.C. Helmbold; Vol. X. H.N. Fowler. (Vols. 
1, III and X 2nd Imp.) 

Prurarcn: Tare Pararuen Lives. B. Perrm 11 Vols. 
(Vols. I, II, II and VII 8rd Imp., Vols. ly VI, VITI-XI 
Qnd Imp.) 

Potysius W.R. Paton 6 Vols 

Procorprus: History or tHe Warns. H. B. Dewing. 7 Vols. 
(Vol. I 2nd Imp.) 

ety Q Lid Acorn 54 oe Gar. 
vIntus Smynnarus. A. 5S. Way. (2nd Imp.) Verse trans. 

oe rao Rev. R G. Bury. 4 Vals. (Vols. I and 

n : 

Sopnocies. F. Storr. 2 Vols. (Vol I 9¢h Imp., Vol. II 6th 
Imp.) Verse trans. 

Srraso. Groararny. Horace L. Jones. 8 Vols. (Vols. I 
and VIII 3rd Jmp., Vols. Il, V and VI 2nd Imp.) 

Turornrastus: Cuaracrers. J. M. Edmonds; Hxropes, 
etc. A.D. Knox. (8rd Imp.) 

Tarornrasrus: Enaurry wro Pranrs. Sir Arthur Hort. 
2 Vols. (2nd Imp.) 

Tuucypipes. C.F. Smith. 4 Vols. (3rd Imp.) 

TrypuHioporus. Cf. Oprran. 

Xevornon: Crrorarpia. Walter Miller. 2 Vols. (Vol. I 
8rd Imp , Vol. II 4th Imp ) 

XewnorHon: Hevientca, Anasasis, Arotoay, anp Symro- 
srum. C.L. Brownson andO J. Todd. 3 Vols. (Vols. [ 
and III 8rd Imp., Vol. I 4th Imp.) 

Xewopnon: Memorasiuia ayn Oxconomicus. BE. C. Mar- 
chant. (3rd Imp.) 

Xzwornow: Scareta Mryona. E.C. Marchant, (2nd Imp.) 


(For Volumes in Preparation see next page.) 
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LATIN AUTHORS 





Ss. Aveuvstriyz: Crry or Gon. 

[Crceno:] Ap Hernennium. H. Caplan. 

Cicero: Pro Sestrio; by Viet Pro Cartto, De Pro- 
-ivmucus Consvla Rises, Pro Barso. J. H. Freese and R. 
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